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Among prominent persons and institu- 
tions served by the Davey Tree Sur- 
geons are the following: 

OWEN D. YOUNG 
WALTER P. CHRYSLER 
CONDE NAST PUBLICATIONS, 
INC. 
PRINCESS AMELIA RIVES 
TROUBETZKOY 
HON. NICHOLAS LONGWORTH 
MICHIGAN STATE CAPITOL 
SADDLE AND CYCLE CLUB OF 
CHICAGO 
JOHN S. PILLSBURY 
MRS. HENRY R. REA 
CHAUTAUQUA INSTITUTE 





JOHN DAVEY 
Father of Tree Sureery 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Of 
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© The D. T. E. Co., Inc., 19% 


Your trees may be starving 
under semi-artificial lawn conditions 


Davey Tree Surgeons come to you with scientific training, thorough 
practical skill and organized reliability—real workers 


Starving trees? Yes, countless numbers of shade trees are 
actually starving to death under semi-artificial lawn con- 
ditions. The roots are covered by heavy sod and all the 
leaves and grass raked up and taken away. Thus nature has 
no means of replenishing the exhaustible food elements that 
are being constantly pumped out of thesoil by growingtrees. 
The inevitable consequence is steadily increasing starvation 
and steadily decreasing vitality. 

Out in the native woods, nature takes care of the food 
problem for trees by means of the decaying leaves and grass 
and other vegetation—even the great trunks of trees fall 
down and decay and return to earth the same elements that 
came from the earth. Most trees under natural conditions 
show excellent vitality—most trees under lawn conditions 
show varying evidence of starvation. 

Do any of your trees look sick? Are they dying back at 
the top? Are there numerous small dead branches? Are the 


leaves yellowish and sickly looking? Is the foliage sparse? 
Such a tree is far gone and in desperate need of quick action. 
Don’t wait until they look that bad. 

If a tree is starving, it will show it by shorter annual twig 
growth. Last year’s growthisless than the year before. 
The growth of the year before is less than that of the preced- 
ing year,and soon. A tree either grows or it dies. Whenit 
ceases to grow, the end has come. 

Many starving trees have been brought back to vigorous 
health andactivegrowthby proven Davey methodsof feeding, 
Davey Tree Food is scientifically right, as are the metlundsof 
feeding. These methods are the outgrowth of John Davey's 
half-century of marvelous experience and the highly success- 
ful record of the Davey organization for more than 25 years. 

Davey Tree Surgeons live and work in your vicinity —real 
Davey trained men and Davey disciplined men. Don’t wait 
until your treesare too far gone. Callor write the nearest office. 


THE DAVEY TREE EXPERT CO., Inc., 691 City Bank Bldg., Kent, Ohio 


Branch offices with telephone connections: New York, 501 Fifth Ave., Telephone: Murray Hill 1629; Albany, City Savings Bank Bldg.; Boston, Massachusetts Tru 

Bldg.; Pittsfield, Mass., Stevenson Bldg.; Providence, R. 1., 36 Exchange Pl.; Philadelphia, Land Title Bldg.; Baltimore, American Bldg.; Washington, Investment Blda; 

Pittsburgh, 331 Fourth Ave.; Buffalo, 110 Franklin St.; Cleveland, Hippodrome Bldg.; Detroit, General Motors Bldg.; Cincinnati, Mercantile Library Bldg.; Louisville 

Todd Bldg.; Indianapolis, Fletcher Savings & Trust Bldg.; Chicago, Westminster Bldg.; St. Louis, Arcade Bldg.: Kansas City, Scarritt Bldg.; Minneapolis, Andrus Bldg; 
Montreal, Insurance Exchange Bldg.; Toronto, 71 King St., West; Stamford, Conn., Gurley Bldg.; Hartford, Conn., 36 Pearl St. 





DAVEY TREE SURGEON 





Every real Davey Tree Surgeon ts in the employ of The Davey Tree Expert Co 


, Inc., and the public ts cautioned against those falsely representing themselves. An 


agreement made with the Davey Company and not with an individual is certain evidence of genuineness. Protect yourself from impostors. If anyone solicits the care 
of vour trees who is not directly in our employ and claims to be a Davey man, write headquarters for his record. Save yourself from loss and your trees from harm 


When writing to Tue Davey Tree Expert Co., INc., please mention Nation’s Business 
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ity, and cabinet-makers practiced their art 
on phonographs. Then science broadened 
the field by introducing radio. 

The far-seeing blacksmith of 1900 learned 
to tinker with that “new-fangled horseless 
carriage,” and now an up-to-date garage 
and service station stands under the spread- 
ing chestnut tree—a homely memorial to 
the vision and adaptability of American 
business. 

Changing conditions create new demands 
which in turn open fresh markets. De. 
mand and supply and demand and supply 
and demand—an endless chain! 

How big with adventure is 1927? What 
does the year hold for your business and 
mine? 

For your industry and mine? All in the 
lap of the gods. But this is certain: To 
the alert business man the game will be 
more exciting and success more sure. May 
NatTIon’s Business help every reader to be 
more alert during 1927. 


ROFESSOR FLURY of Eastern High 

School, Washington, D. C., submitted a 
definition of socialism in a contest carried 
on by Forum Magazine which won him a 
prize. His definition was: 

Socialism is a big question mark. It asks 
why, with all the wonderfully productive 
machinery and improved methods of organi- 
zation, the workers are still slaves. It asks 
why those who create do not enjoy the ad- 
vantages of what is created, why those who 
build automobiles walk, those who build 
Pullmans ride in box-cars, those who build 
palaces live in hovels. It asks: Is not the 
industrial civilization we have created a 
Frankenstein that has made itself our mas- 
ter? 

General Fries, U. 8. A., thereupon called 
upon the School Board to _ investigate 
Flury’s patriotism. This caused quite a 
flurry over Flury and Fries. Labor or- 
ganizations denounced the Army for at- 
tempting to suppress free thought and 
speech, likewise the Press Club section of 
the American Legion, teachers’ associations 
and others are all “het up.” 

Any man who lacks the simple power of 
observation to such an extent that he sees 
in the United States “workers still slaves”; 
men building Pullman cars who, at $8 and 
$10 a day, still ride in box-cars; carpenters 
and plasterers who, at $8 and $12 a day, 
are living in hovels, such an observer is fit 
subject for an oculist. And if his astigma- 
tism is too chronic to yield to treatment, 
then such affliction, sad as it may be, ren- 
ders him unqualified for teaching, a job 
which requires ability to see clearly and to 
express faithfully. 

The General, instead of questioning Pro- 
fessor Flury’s patriotism, should have asked 
for the application of the Binet-Simons in- 
telligence test. (Incidentally, even a school 
teacher ought to know it wasn’t Franken- 
stein who was created but Frankenstein 
who created the monster from which he 
could not escape.) 

Why all this pother, anyway, about free 
speech when free speech here is not an is- 
sue? Opinion is one thing; facts are an- 
other. A biology teacher has the right to 
go about declaring that two and two are 


























NEW YORK 
Statement of Condition, December 31,1926 
RESOURCES 
Cashon Handand Duefrom Banks . . . . . $146,626,608.15 
Exchanges for Clearing House . . ... . 98,821,518.59 
Call Loans, Commercial Paper and Loans eligible for 
Re-discount with Federal Reserve Bank . . .  141,461,958.27 
United StatesObligations . . . . . . . . 37,399,366.81 
meoet Rerm@icecurities . . . . . . «+ ». 46067,921.18 
Loans due on demand and within 30 days sen eel 96,153,554-65 
Eaemeemesoeegupanys . 2. 2. 1 wt ew 62,020,438.87 
Loansduegoto18odays . . . . . . « «+  39;366,825.66 
ee ee eee §,126,110.89 
Customers’ Liability for Acceptances 
(anticipated $3,560,870.40). . . . . « «  42,268,837.71 
Bondsand Other Securities . . . . . . . 14,184,468.93 
New York City Mortgages . . . an ae 75§§6,540.73 
Bank Buildings em ee oe ar 2 ae oe Og 3,509,566.19 
$740,5 53,716.63 
LIABILITIES 
aS 6. <5 ee Re NS wk ce.» Bigg thgeeetige 
OS IBIRESGR ch 5 eat as idler ai a 44,722,749.72 
Acceptances (including Acceptances to Create 
Dollar Exchange) ee ee et a 45,829,708.11 
Discount Collected butnot Earned . . . . . 1,313,658.04 
Reserve for Taxes,Interest,etc. . . . . . . 2,588 ,095.65 
Dividend payable January 3,1927 . . . . . I ,120,000.00 
CapitalStock . . . fat en a ee ) 
Surplus and Undivided Profits hte ise cick 28,815,383.52 
|| $740,5 53,716.63 
When writ to American Excuaner Irving Trust Company please mentio 
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GRAHAM BROTHERS | 
TRUCKS 


Yearly sales of Graham Brothers Trucks 
are shown in the table below. It begins with 
1921 and goes through 1926. 


1086 
3401 


6971 
10743 


23884 
37022" 


*L ast ten days’ shipments estimated 


This steady growth is complete and convince 
ing proof that the public has recognized the 


superior value in Graham Brothers Trucks. 


GRAHAM BROTHERS 
Evansville = D E TR OIT — Stockton 


A Division OFr DonGcgeEe BROTHERS ING 
GRAHAM BROTHERS (CANADA) LIMITED=-TORONTO, ONTARIO 


When writing for further information regarding GraHam Brorners Trucks please mention Nation's Business 
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Will Show You 


ConpiTions change, property values increase, 
improvements and additions are made. Has 
your insurance kept pace or are there unseen 
loopholes for boss? 


Ask Any Aitna-izer 
For This Free Service 


Mail the coupon for a copy of the Aitna Insurance Chart 
and full information about 





Z4ETNa Lire Insurance CoMPANY AND ArriLiaTED CoMPANIES NB 
Hartford, Connecticut 


Send full information about the A.tna Plan of Insurance and Bonding Protection and a 
copy of the Aitna Insurance Chart 
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tion guarantees free speech? There would 
be merit to his claim if the Constitution 
guaranteed him a job, which it doesn’t, If 
it did, there wouldn’t be so many maleon- 
tents criticising the American industrial 
system—provided there were any industrial 
system. 


HE “DfRT FARMER” has long been g 

familiar figure. Meet the lion farmer. 
His habitat is Southern California. His 
market is the movies—ravenous man eaters 
for the gallant celluloid heroes to rescue 
pulchritudinous heroines from, and all that 
sort o’ thing. There’s a snug thing in lion 
farming, too, for I’m told that prices for 
good run-of-mill lions range all the way 
from $50,000 for a quarter-ton male sound 
in wind and limb to $300 for cubs. 


CLUB GAINS MIGHTY RECRUIT 


Our Fewer Laws Lodge Welcomes 
Majority Floor Leader of House 
To Full Enjoyment of All 
Rights and Lights 
And Benefits 


HE SOUNDS A MEAN TOCSIN 


( UR FEWER LAWS CLUB announces 

the acquisition of a new and dis- 
tinguished member, a no less personage 
than the Honorable John Q. Tilson, a repre- 
sentative in Congress from the State of 
Connecticut, and floor leader of the ma- 
jority in the national House of Representa- 
tives. 

In keeping with the unwritten constitu- 
tion of the Order, the fraternity bestows 
no honorary memberships. To enter the 
ranks of this goodly fellowship the neophyte 
must present evidence of distinguished ser- 
vice. Here it is, as reported by the dis- 
tinguished Washington Star! 


“In my judgment,” said Mr. Tilson, “the 
tendency now visible in our American gov- 
ernmental life most dangerous to the stability 
and perpetuity of our institutions is the 
mania for laws and more laws. When the 
present Congress expires on March 4 I hope 
it may be said that the most important work 
I have done has been in the direction of pre- 
venting the passage of bad or unnecessary 
laws. 

“Tf ever what we call ‘liberty’ fails, and any 
form of despotism, either of the many or the 
few, comes to the people of this country, it 
will be more on account of the tendency for 
multiplying laws than any other. 

“The tendency toward a multiplicity of 
statute laws is universal, and no legislative 
body is free from it. So far as the federal 
law is concerned, it is largely due to the ex- 
tension of federal activities into new fields, 
such as income taxes, estate taxes, and the 
regulation of business in a number of differ- 
ent ways. Government bureaus are given 
power to make regulations which are often 
more voluminous and complex than the law 
itself, and in general the demand is the cure 
of all human ills by legislative enactment.” 


And here’s something soothing for 
jumpy pocket-book nerves: 


“The mania for new laws, which is cost- 
ing the people enormous sums and accom- 
plishing so little good, to a considerable extent 
grows out of a desire of active minority 
‘groups of our people to regulate everything 
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and everybody. They wish to hasten the 
millennium.” 


DD TILSON: Fewer laws. 

Gov. Albert C. Ritchie of the “free 
state” of Maryland, addressing the assem- 
bled solons of that interesting portion cf 
the national geography, says: 

The rarest of opportunities is before you. 
You meet in an age when Congress and 
state legislatures annually overwhelm and | 
perplex and burden the American people with | 
an amazing amount of new legislation. 
I think of no higher renown I could wish 
this session of the Maryland Legislature than 
to be known as the legislature of few laws. | 


N THE Illinois Central Magazine, I dis- 

cover this reproduction of a_ billboard 
erected at the roadside near a railroad 
crossing in Oklahoma. 









Y “IF YOU DONT MAKE IT” 4 


CALL 
“(| STRICKLEN ) 
HEARSE & AMBULANCE SERVICE 
PHONE 257 - Sand SPRINGS OKLA 








ECENTLY we quoted from a Depart- 
ment of Commerce bulletin to the 
effect that: 

A salesman who expects to do business in 
a big way in Latin-American countries, 
should be provided with a complete outfit of 
dress-suit—and that includes a_ frock-coat 
and silk hat. 


Promptly the mails brought us a letter 
from a valued subscriber in Mexico City 
who asks us to suggest to Secretary Hoover 
that he discharge his etiquette clerk, for, 
our correspondent states: 


The frock coat has been out of style for 
many years. The cut-away is worn in all 
Spanish-American countries now for formal 
morning and afternoon occasions. 

Not content with giving us the easy as- 
signment of regulating Mr. Hoover’s most 
efficient department, our correspondent | 
asks us to inform Mr. Hays, whose 


Hollywood pictures persist in showing men 
at balls and evening dinners wearing dinner 
coats instead of evening dress and white ties. 
Even in the midst of a buyers’ strike, the 
Mexicans dress better than the people in any | 
other nation in the world and it hurts our 
feelings to see gentlemen who are assumed 


to be in society violating all the social rules. | 





Thus it may be seen how big a conflagra- 
tion a little fire kindleth! 


F TRAVEL books there is no end. Of 

travel books which combine keenness 

of observation and faithful reporting done 

with an underlying philosophy of things as 
they are. 

Count ’em on your fingers! Marco Polo, 
Lemuel Gulliver ... Ed Howe, and Jo- 
seph Appel deserve a place. The last be- 
cause he has just written “A World Cruise 
Log,” in which he brings the talent of a 
successful business man (Mr. Appel is an 
executive of John Wanamaker) to a color- 
ful account of a run around the world. 

Mr. Appel’s book is pleasant reading. | 
It brings to mind the fact that “travel re- 
veals only that which the traveler takes 
with him on his travels.” 

He makes far places very different from 
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| | office force on 
* Toller skates 
Anp purchase kiddie cars for all the junior executives . . . 


That’s one way to speed up inter-office communication in these 
exasperating times of overburdened switchboards and busy lines. 


But there’s an easier and more practical way to soive this 
irritating problem. 


Install the Dictograph system of interior telephones for in- 
stantaneous desk-to-desk conferences with your associates. 


The Dictograph will take the unfair load off your overworked 
switchboard and leave it free to handle, promptly and effi- 
ciently, all outside calls. 


And it will eliminate the time-wasting delays, the nerve- 
racking waits and the countless steps you now tolerate. 


Write to the Dictograph Products Corporation, 220 West 
42nd Street, New York, or to any of our branches or agencies, 
located in principal cities, for a demonstration of the 


DICTOGRAPH 


SYSTEM OF INTERIOR TELEPHONES 
Get your man ..-. 


No waiting ..-. 





Dictographk No walking ee er 


MASTER STATION 
©$eeeet 6 e¢ 6 @ © © 6 6 @ 6 6 @ @ 6.0 © 4.2. 2 © © 2 ee 
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Send me a copy of your booklet, “yoUR BUSINESS AT YOUR FINGER TIPS’ 
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There has always been a glamour and a fascination about 
the West. “Go west, young man!” Every young, red-blooded 
American has felt this urge, AND many still feel it. The 
West has been growing, growing—all the time. It will con- 
tinue to grow. 


One city has been growing steadily—propelled almost by its 
own momentum—not spasmodically, not spectacularly, but 
conservatively, solidly, fundamentally. This ONE city offers 
today, attractions and opportunities to the manufacturer, 
the jobber, the investor, and homeseeker, the man with 
initiative, small or large capital, and a desire to enjoy life 
as he works. 


In commerce, in industry, in shipping, this ONE city has 
grown—is still growing—and has made more progress in the 
past six years than in any other period. This ONE city is 
still in the adolescent stage. True, she has a population of 
355,000 (258,288 in 1920); she has over 1,136 industrial 
plants; she is one of the great fresh water ports of the world; 
the leading export port for American wheat in the United 
States; the most important lumber port in America and the 
principal export port of the Pacific Northwest. Has in- 
dividual banks with financial resources of over $70,000.000. 


Portland has almost unlimited natural resources immediately 
around her in the four basic forms of wealth—agriculture, 
lumber, fish and minerals. She is the lumber capital of the 
world; sixty per cent of all the wool grown in America is 
raised in the country tributary to her; she is the great Central 
Market of the Pacific Northwest; she has a trade area im- 
mediately around her of 250,000 square miles; hydroelectric 
power for industrial development is practically unlimited; 
there is labor contentment and efficiency because of ideal 
living conditions. 


Portland —“The City of Roses” (The world-famous Rose 
Festival will be held this year June 13-18th)—a city without 
an enemy, a sane city, is the geographical center of the 
Pacific Coast Empire. This is the Pacificera. The attention 
of the nation is being directed to its undeveloped wealth and 
opportunities for expansion. It is the “Last West” and the 
one hope of the man who still has the urge to come West. 


The Pacific Coast Empire is a panorama of the world’s most gorgeous 
and magnificent scenery, of snow-capped mountain ranges and tower- 
ing peaks, of mighty rivers, enchanting lakes, undulating and flower- 
bedecked meadows, rugged seashore and sandy beaches, all made acces- 
sible by steam and electric railways and the finest system of paved 
highways in America. It is the summer vacation land “‘par excellence.” 


Portland extends an invitation to the financier, the executive, the manu- 
facturer, the jobber, the business man, all who make provision for the 
time and the means for a summer vacation, to spend this summer on 
the Pacific Coast, and particularly in Oregon with its unlimited fa- 
cilities for outdoor sport, and recreation, AND to become acquainted 
with the advantages this city offers for commercial and industrial ex- 
pansion. An Oregon vacation will be the best investment a business 
man has ever made. 


OREGON iles}ioy 


Portland Chamber of Commerce 
Rm. 709 Oregon Building, Portland, Ore. 


I would like information about the fol- 
lowing which are checked. 





Mail this 
coupon! 
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the withered place usually accorded them 
in the guidebooks. 

Such catalogs help the reader to see; 
Mr. Appel somehow helps the reader to 
feel. 

He traveled as a philosopher, not, as most 
of us do, as a sight seer merely ranging from 
country to country on the blind impulse 
of curiosity. 

There is another cause for gratitude— 
Mr. Appel gives no confirmation to the re- 
port that the Grand Canyon is simply a 
fine place for throwing old safety razor 
blades. 


JARADOXES in the month’s news: 
Chiang, a visiting Chinese military 
chieftain doubts our democracy .. . and 
277,539 foreigners ask to become citizens 
during the year. Signora Ferrero says 
emancipation of woman leads her away 
from home-making ...and Manchester 
women take up jiu jitsu to protect them- 
selves when out late at night. Europe sees 
us in the réle of Scrooge, writes Edwin 
James from Paris ...and Sir Thomas 
| Beecham, English impressario, and Miss 
| Rebecca West, English novelist, decide to 
|establish residences in the United States. 
Professor Carver of Harvard wants to 
know what is becoming of the soul of 
America . . . and the response to the “hun- 
dred neediest cases” in New York increased 
from $3,630 in 1912 to $262,609 in 1926. 
Congress in fight over a bigger Navy ... 
and Vice-President Dawes announces he will 
bestow his Nobel peace prize money on 
some organization promoting peace. De- 
centralization of populations of large cities 
is under way, building and loan officials 
state . . . and a skyscraper 1,200 feet high 
| with 108 stories is to be put up in New 
| York City. 








| 
| JAMES R. MILLING, assistant post- 
| master, Hugo, Oklahoma, writes: 

As I remember, you opposed the raise in 
pay of postal employes; if this is true, I can- 
not read your publication. 

Too true, Mr. Milling. We opposed a 
blanket increase on the ground that while 
postal employes were underpaid in cer- 
tain sections of the country and should 
have an increase, others were overpaid in 
comparison with wage levels in their sec- 
tions. 

So you get the increase, we lose a reader. 
And thus may we see how the world wags. 


WACO, TEXAS, farmer, writing to the 
editor of Agricultural Review, offers a 
pertinent suggestion. 
Says he. 


Here’s the real stuff. The Ayrshire 
Breeder’s Association offers to trade us cotton 
farmers “good, young pure-bred Ayrshire 
| bulls” for our surplus cotton—a bull for a 
bale. 
| I’m for it. We have been trading votes 
|for bull for a number of years now, and it 
hasn’t got us anywhere. Maybe an Ayrshire 
bull would be better than a politician’s bull. 
It couldn’t be worse. 





Speed the day when this keen appraisal 
of the relative value of the various breeds 
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A Thousand Men Looked Over 
A Thousand Walls 


By THE Eprror 


HAT was back in 1912. It was 
before parcel post and the gradu- 
ated income tax—the day of the five- 
cent loaf, livery stables, and isolated 
business. 

Every business and industry had 
its Great Wall of China and lived 
within it. | 

Coal knew little about lumber. 
Lumber didn’t worry about steel. 
Steel was oblivious to corn. Corn 
had no interest.in coal. 

The retailer of shoes in Chicago 
didn’t realize that his business might 
rise or fall with the automobile in- 
dustry in Detroit or the fruit crop in 
California. 

Then a thousand men, summoned 
to Washington by President Taft and 
Secretary Nagel, for the first time 
looked out, over, and beyond the 
walls of their respective industries 
and sections. 

They saw that business men had 
common interests, common prob- 
lems, common duties to each other 
and to the public. They founded 
the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

The movement needed an inter- 
preter—a publication which would 
report the growing relations of gov- 
ernment and business, and the sweep- 
ing economic currents affecting every 
business and business man. 

So Nation’s Business was estab- 
lished. 

The new publication made for itself 
a new field. It applied the science 
of economics to the daily lives of all 
of us, in simple language, as one 
business man talks to another. 

Nation’s Bustness quickly caught 
on. There was an immediate de- 
mand for it outside the membership 


of the Chamber. The demand grew 
insistent, and the Board of Directors 
voted that it be made available to 
non-members at a ‘subscription price. 

Again their judgment was sound. 
Today 225,000 business men take 
advantage of the privilege. Includ- 
ing the 25,000 member subscribers, a 
quarter of a million business men and 
women are reading this page. 

You, of the quarter of a million, 
have subscribed for NAtion’s Busi- 
NESS without the lure of premiums 
or clubbing offers. You have sub- 
scribed, we believe, because you, 
too, were waiting for someone to 
help you look over your own Chinese 
wall, and you, too, realized that busi- 
ness was not dry as dust, as the 
economists would have us believe, 
but rather a stirring adventure, its 
art and science as entertaining as any 
piece of fiction fabricated by profes- 
sional writers for “the tired business 
man.” 

If Nation’s Business has caught 
the spirit and flare of American busi- 
ness, as some of our good friends 
say, it is because it has held from the 
beginning its belief in the idealism of 
the American business man, and has 
told the dramatic story of the com- 
plexities of his business and its rela- 
tion to all others. 

What will you look back on in 
1937? 

That all depends on how you look 
over your wallnow. Nation’s Bust- 
NEss is helping a quarter of a mil- 
lion business men look over— and 
ahead. 

Nation’s Business will continue 
to help you look over your wall—and 
to look ahead. 


1927 | 
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Build the Modern Way 
Under the Austin Method 


HETHER you definitely plan on new plant construction 
immediately or are simply looking ahead to future possi- 
bilities, it will help you to have Austin layouts and an estimate 
of the total cost for the complete project—design, construction, 
and equipment. This information will be gladly furnished. 


Design, construction and equipment 5000 or 500,000 sq. ft. of new floor 
are all handled under one contract— space, Austin will give you maximum 
Austin Undivided Responsibility is the value per dollar invested. 
modern way to build for sure satisfaction. 


‘ ‘ From coast to coast, Austin’s nation- 
Total cost for the complete project is 


wide organization provides a complete 
localized building service—for main 
plants or branches—over 100 projects 


guaranteed in advance; also completion 
date with bonus and penalty clause, if 
preferred; and quality of materials and 

, are under way today. 
workmanship. : 


Whether your requirements call for Wire, phone or mail the memo below. 


THE AUSTIN COMPANY, Engineers and Builders, Cleveland 


New York Cleveland Chicago Detroit Pittsburgh Philadelphia St.Louis Seattle Portland Miami 
The Austin Company of Texas: Dallas The Austin Company of California: Los Angeles and San Francisco 





Complete Building Service 

















—— 
Memo to Tue Austin Company, Cleveland: — 


We are interested in quick delivery of a... project containing. ..___.... 
square feet. You may send a personal copy of “The Austin Book of Buildings.” 






. AUSTIN METHOO 
Firm 


Individual 














When writing to Tur Austin Company please mention Nation’s Business 
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“We are building up a condition under which every conceivable thing relating to human 
activity 1s being given over to regulation by bureaus administered from Washington” 


The Cancer of Too Much Government 


ACK IN August, 1924, in Na- 
TION’s Business I suggested 
trying to look ahead thirty 


By WILLIAM E. BORAH 


United States Senator from Idaho 


And we in Congress must stop 


heeding every little group which, 


like the Tailors of Tooley Street, 


years in the light of the tendencies 
in government during the past thirty years. Unless we call 
a halt, I said then: 

“There will be an officer for every ten persons in the re- 
public. Every conceivable activity of mind and body will 
be under the direction and surveillance of a bureau. In- 
spectors and spies will leer upon the citizen from every 


solemnly petition us as “We, the 
people of the United States.” 

We have before us a task worthy of the finest intellects. 
Our agricultural problem, our transportation question, the 
regulation of our great natural monopolies, coal and water- 
power, extravagant and corrupt tendencies of government, 
state and national, the enforcement of law, the protection 


street and corner and accompany 
him hourly in his daily avocation. 
Taxes will be a hundred dollars 
per capita. Forty per cent of the 
national income will be demanded 
for public expenses. 

“We will still have a republic in 
name but a bureaucracy in fact— 
the most wasteful, the most extrav- 
agant, the most demoralizing and 
deadly form of government which 
God has ever permitted to torture 
the human family.” 

Little has occurred since then to 
change that unpleasant prospect. 
It is still the remorseless logic of 


HAT if government does grow? 
So does everything else. Who 
cares? Federal taxes aren’t killing us. 
But, says Senator Borah, it isn’t taxa- 
tion, it isn’t natural growth that need 
worry us. It’s the growing tendency to 
let Washington do it, to sit indifferent 
to, unmoved by, a growing and an evil 
tendency in government. 


We are weakening the fiber of our 
political life. There is always some 
one ready to suggest that the Federal 
Government take charge of: our every 
activity, from birth to death. 


of human life and property, the 
bold attempts to debauch the elec- 
torate through the profligate use 
of money—all these ery out for 
our most serious attention. 


T IS doubtful whether anyone 

can recall at any time or in any 
country so many searching prob- 
lems, involving industrial welfare 
and national power, as now con- 
front our people. The question I 
submit is: 

Can we not solve these prob- 
lems without surrendering or de- 
stroying the great underlying prin- 





the present drift of things. It is 
true there have been several hap- 
penings to encourage the belief 
that an awakening is not wholly 
impossible. The refusal of the 
state legislatures to adopt the child 
labor amendment to the Constitu- 
tion and the public outburst which thwarted the effort to 
put through a federal education bill were what might be 
called hopeful symptoms. 

But the disease is still heavily upon our body politic. 
Just the other day some of my colleagues were blithely 
proposing a federal commission to take over and control 


professional baseball because they had read that some of 


the players had been involved in scandalous events. This 
instance was strikingly illustrative of the difficulty of effec- 
tively checking the habit of trying to find a legislative 
nostrum for every public and private ill. 


O ONE is better aware than I how hard it is to resist 

the appeals which are made in the name of humanity 
for the support of some of the legislation to which I refer. 
It seems flinty-hearted to oppose measures having such 
meritorious objects, for example, as the abolition of child 
labor, but the Federal Government is not the agency for 
such purposes. 

The problem is one of public education. The people 
must be taught that in encouraging the centralization of 
their affairs in Washington they are digging the grave 
of the American Government as it was conceived by the 
Constitution-makers. 

They must learn that, in looking to the national capital 
to cure all their ailments, they are weakening the fiber of 
true citizenship and destroying the self-reliant spirit of 
Americanism without which this republic cannot endure. 


Nor is Borah alone among senators in 
his fears. Next month Senator William new economic life incompatible 
Cabell Bruce, of Maryland, discusses 
this danger from another viewpoint. 


ciples of our government? Is this 


with the principles of our Federal 
Constitution? 

As we approach these problems 
it is most disturbing to encounter 
on every hand the erroneous belief 
that the way to meet these new questions is to effectuate 
some change in the structure of our government, and thus 
everybody is proposing a change until the whole structure 
is impliedly under condemnation. 

If some humanitarian cause calls to us from one corner 
of the country or economic distress sounds a note of alarm 
from another, those in public life, apparently not knowing 
what else to do, propose some change ia the structure of 
the government, some amendment to the Constitution. 
It is like the case of which Burke spoke when he said: 
“Politicians who do not understand their trade sell their 
tools.” 

But, in my judgment, neither the dictates of humanity on 
the one hand nor sound principles of national progress on 
the other demand or require that, in meeting these great, 
and new problems of the twentieth century, we disregard 
the underlying principles upon which this government was 
organized. The organic principles of this government, 
wisely applied and lived up to in our national life, will save 
and serve every interest, spiritual and material, of our 
people, and enable us as a nation to reach the highest plane 
of happiness, prosperity and power. 

Our difficulties and our evils flow not from our form of 
covernment but from our failure to appreciate and utilize, 
according to its great principles, the government we al- 
ready have. Time and economic changes may call for a 
readjustment of the machinery, but the great principles 
themselves, the cardinal maxims born of toil and travail, 
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—The Editor 
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of suffering and sacrifice, ought under all 
circumstances to be sacredly respected and 
vigilantly preserved. I say sacredly be- 
eause I believe that upon the preservation 
of these principles depend the most sacred 
things of life, liberty and order and prog- 
ress and the physical and moral well-being 
of millions yet to live. 

When we see wrongs which should be 
righted, evils which should be eradicated, 
when we see out of our reach new elements 
of progress which we would enjoy, let us 
not lightly lay the fault to our form of ae right and authority of the people to 
government, or some provision of our great manage and control their own affairs of 
Charter; let us rather inquire whether the an immediate and local nature, affairs pecu- 
fault lies not with ourselves, with our fail- liar to the community or the state, is be- 
ure to measure up to its possibilities and to yond all price. There is nothing for which 
utilize the means ready at hand. the people can afford to exchange it. It is the 

It is easy to attack our government but most genuine democratic principle found in 
is far more difficult, and it calls for great our entire structure of government. It 
industry and ability, to make wise use of means more to the happiness, the dignity 
the instruments which have been placed at and the power of the people than any other 
our disposal. Anyone can inveigh against right they are permitted to enjoy. De- 
a provision of the Constitution and offer  stroy it, and the average citizen becomes 
substitutes based upon speculation and _ the victim of bureaucratic interference, an- Local self-government is the citizens’ eit- 
hope, but it requires patience and specula- noyed constantly by its persistent intru- adel of political power. Dislodged from it, 
tion and sound leadership to apply estab- sions upon the affairs of his daily life and he becomes a mere political tramp, the 
lished principles to helpless victim of 


ing to human activity is being given over 
to regulation by bureaus administered from habitual waste. 

Washington. This results in waste and in- If there ever was a real struggle for 
efficiency touching all local or state affairs, popular rule and for the preservation of the 
which in itself is burdensome and bad 
enough. But its capital offense is that of 
undermining the confidence and destroying 
the capacity of the citizen to assume and 
meet the duties and obligations of citizen- 
ship. 


} . . . 
burdened by its chronic inefficiency and 


popular voice in politics and government 
it is in this effort to conserve for the peo- 
ple the right to control and administer 
their local affairs in accordance with local 
wisdom and local conditions. 

Unless we mend our ways, there will not 
be a custom, practice or habit but must be 
censored from Washington. There will be 
nothing in all the relationship of parent 
and child, of family and home, sufficiently 
private to exempt it from the furtive eye 
of a federal agent. I venture to say that 
coming generations, when they awake to 
the deliberate robbery and wanton deévas- 
tation of their heritage of local self-zovern: 
ment and begin to suffer the tortures and 
burdens of such a system as will follow, 
will denounce in unmeasured terms those 
who have spinelessly frittered away their 
rights. 


People’s Rights Beyond Price 











a given evil. 

The supreme test 
of statesmanship to- 
day, it seems to me, 
is not the constant 
and reckless tinker- 
ing with govern- 
ment, but the in- 
telligent applica- 
tion of the machin- 
ery and the princi- 
ples of government 
which we have now. 

This clamor for 
change merely for 
change’s sake, this 
haphazard floun- 
dering in legislative 
affairs, is nowhere 
and in no way more 
pronounced than in 
the gradual but cer- 
tain destruction of 
the states and the 
eentering of all gov- 
ernmental power in 
Washington. In this 
irresponsible van- 
dalism, the disci- 





ples of Hamilton 
and the apostles of 
Jefferson joim 
hands. No political 
party in Washing- 
ton seems willing to 
stand against this 
subtle revolution, 


against this un- 
American, undemo- 
cratic program. 

As a result of 
well-organized 
propaganda on one 
hand and sheer 
political expediency 
on the other, we 
are building up a 
condition under 
which every  con- 
ceivable thing relat- 








arbitrary rule. 

Local self-govern- 
ment is also the 
great political unj. 
versity where the 
average person is 
trained for thé civie 
obligations which 
all sooner or later 
must assume if we 
are to continue as a 
republic. Initiative, 
a sense of responsi- 
bility, politicak char- 
acter, patriotism, a 
feeling that they 
are a part of the 
government, are all 
born of that daily 
contact with gov- 
ernment which local 
self-rule alone can 
furnish, 

You cannot have 
a great federal 
union without great 
commonwealths 


upon which that 
union may rest. 
You cannot have 
great common- 


wealths without 
strong, self-reliant, 


capable men and 
women. You can- 
not have strong, 


self-reliant, capable 
men and women 
equal to the ardu- 
ous duties of citi- 
zenship, — without 
that touch with 
public affairs, that 
sense of obligation, 
that pride in gov+ 
ernment which 
springs _ almost 
wholly from the ac- 
tivities of the citi- 
zen in local affairs. 
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The World’s Biggest Business Job 


ANY A BUSINESS executive has 
M convinced himself that his job is 

just about the hardest job there 
is. If he is a manufacturer he must be 
a prophet in buying raw materials, 
he must outguess his rivals in de- 
signing his product, he must at 
least equal his competitors in sales 
strategy, he must be diplomat 
enough to keep his workers con- 
tented. Furthermore, there are 
financing crises, engineering prob- 
lems, secret leakages, depreciation 
and a thousand other forces which 
constantly seek his undoing. 

Now suppose that one day, when 
this typical executive was sitting 
before his shiny mahogany desk 
meditating upon these difficul- 
ties, he was waited on by a dele- 
gation and offered the presidency 
of another organization. Upon 
inquiring as to the duties he 
would be told: 

“This is a real job. The enter- 
prise conducts a hundred activities. 
Under you would be great lines of 
ocean and river steamers, an im- 
mense railway system, a string of 
famous hotels, land companies and 
a dozen other things in the million- 
dollar class. And you would have 
to produce a profit, a good plump 
profit, because that is what the 
present incumbent is doing.” 

In view of this multiplication of 
responsibilities, our business execu- 
tive could be excused if he turned 
down the offer. Thereafter he 
might look upon his own duties as 
small potatoes—minute potatoes even— 
but he would be compensated by a corre- 
sponding shrinkage in the appearance of 
his own worries. Also he could console 
himself with having refused what is doubt- 
less the biggest business job upon our 
planet. 

We Americans are overfond of superla- 
tives. The ending “—est” has a powerful 
fascination for us. I offer as a wholesome 
antidote for this national weakness the an- 
nouncement that neither the biggest job 
nor the executive who holds it is American. 
We may gather some comfort from the fact 
that he and it are of our own continent. 


The Man Who Holds the Job 


V ITHOUT playing any further upon 
your curiosity—the executive with 
the biggest job is Edward Wentworth 
Beatty, LL.D., K.C., chairman and presi- 
dent of the Canadian Pacific Railway, 
chairman of the Canadian Pacific Steam- 
ships, Ltd., and head of the varied enter- 
prises in that company’s immense family. 
The properties include: 


20,000 miles of railroad, owned and op- 
erated. 

A $25,000,000 chain of hotels; 16 in im- 
portant points besides many bunga- 
low camps for tourists and sports- 
men. 

425,000 tons of shipping—60 steamers on 


By F. S. TISDALE 





HO IS HE? The executive head 

of the most extensive business or- 
ganization in the world, says the author. 
For variety and scope the enterprise has 
no parallel. 

The organization comprises a huge rail- 
road system, a fleet of nearly a hundred 
ships, a chain of 16 hotels, a twenty-mil- 
lion-dollar irrigation project, an express 
company, traction lines, farm lands, tele- 
graph lines, and real estate holdings; and 
the whole thing is under one head. 


the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, 23 
on lakes and rivers. 
115,000 miles of telegraph wires. 
100,000 employes scattered over the 
world from Europe to the Far East. 
A $20,000,000 irrigation project. 
Millions of acres of farm lands. 
An express company that serves the en- 
tire railway system and the world. 
Instead of hauling sleepers for others, the 
Canadian Pacific builds its own and oper- 
ates them. Its telegraph service company 
runs a news service. Part of the food 
served in hotels and diners is raised on the 
company’s farms. The C. P. also owns coal 
mines, saw mills, smelters and grain ter- 
minals. There are other allied interests up 
to a hundred. 
The Canadian Pacific mileage can be 
compared to some of the great American 
lines to give you an idea of that item in 
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Beatty’s job. The longest road in the 
United States is the Southern Pacific 
with 14,518 miles of track. You can also 
consider the 11,764 miles of the New 
York Central and again fall far 
short of the Canadian carrier. The 


C. P. is surpassed by the govern- 
ment-operated National Railways of 
Canada. The National is lord of 
22,000 miles of rail. 

Only an unusual man could han- 
dle such an unusual job. And 
Beatty (you pronounce it 
“Bee-tty”) is remarkable for what 
he isn’t as well as for what he is. 
He was elected president of the 
C. P. in 1918 when he was only 
forty-one years old. He is still a 
young man as railway presidents 
go, having not quite reached the 
fifties. Some of the orthodox ideas 
of success may be disturbed by the 
fact that Beatty did not start out 
swinging a pick with a section gang. 

He came to the presidency from 
the road’s law department. 


Not Even a Poor Boy 


T MUST be recorded with sorrow 
that he was not even a poor boy. 
His father before him was a success 
ful man of business, blessed with 
reasonable riches. There may or 
may not be significance in Beatty's 
resemblance to John D. Rockefeller, 
Jr., another inheritor of power who 
has vindicated the second genera- 
tion. 
Size is not the only thing that has 


complicated the difficulties of 
Beatty’s job. Through natural causes 


there has grown up in Canada a railroad 
situation without parallel in history. 
Beatty’s road is a fine, healthy organiza- 
tion that walks alone, enjoys life, sleeps 
well at night and pours regular dividends 
into the pockets of its shareholders. 

Its only real rival is the 22,000-mile Na- 
tional System, which is a government in- 
stitution with a chronic deficit so that the 
cases are not parallel. 

Heaven knows it was bad enough in 
this country when all the lines were under 
government suzerainty! At least they 
were. all in the same boat. But let the 
American railroad executive consider 
what he would be up against if he were 
forced to compete against a powerful 
government system with a privately oper- 
ated road. 


Excessive Railroad Mileage 


TINHAT is the amazing situation facing 
i Beatty and the C. P. R. It is the result 
of the overbuilding of railways when Canada 
was carried away by the flush of boom 
conditions. The country’s railroads are 
now far ahead of its population and indus- 
trial growth. There are 443 miles of road 
for every 100,000 Canadians. In the 
United States the proportion is 251 miles 
per 100,000 inhabitants. To put it the 
other way ’round, Canada has 222 inhabi- 
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tants per mile of railroad against 454 per 
mile in this country. 

Encouraged by the success of the Cana- 
dian Pacific and mistaking boom enthu- 
siasms for a permanent condition, the Do- 
minion and provincial governments aided 
by grants and loans in the building of two 
other transcontinental lines. The 1907 
slump hit the unfinished projects, and, 
though they were completed, they haven't 
recovered yet. Despite heavy loans, it was 
evident that both the Canada Northern 
and the Grand Trunk Pacific were headed 
for receiverships. In response to public 
clamor these two roads were taken over 
by the government and welded into the Na- 
tional Railways System. 

Largest Corporation Taxpayer 
} EAR now from Mr. Beatty’s lips what 
all this means to the Canadian Pacific: 

“The Canadian Pacific is the largest tax- 
payer in Canada. Thus the greater the 
deficit of the National Railways, the greater 
the tax burden on the Canadian Pacific. 
On the other hand, if the National Rail- 
ways prosper by the diversion of traffic 
from the Canadian Pacific, the Canadian 
Pacifie’s loss will be greater than the taxes 
would have been. 

“Again: The greater the Canadian Pa- 
cific’s profits, the greater will be its taxes 
and hence the larger its contribution to its 
rival.” 

To date comparison of private with public 
operation has not been to the disadvantage 
of the former. And a great measure of the 
credit is due to Beatty. He is known 
from one end of Canada to the other and 
is vastly popular. Some of this affection 
can be traced to the fact that he is the 
first Canadian-born president the Canadian 
Pacific ever had. Lord Mount Stephen 
was born in Scotland. Sir William Van 
Horne and Lord Shaughnessy came from 
the United States. 

Beatty’s father migrated from north- 
ern Ireland. He made a fair-sized for- 
tune in Western Canada and settled in 
Thorold, Ontario, where Edward Went- 
worth Beatty was born on October 16, 
1877. The elder Beatty started a line of 
steamers on the Great Lakes. His success 


Besides a mammoth railroad, Mr. 
Beatty’s company also operates 
a hundred miscellaneous en- 
terprises, some of which 
are suggested in the «c- 
companying composite 
picture. And Mr. ' 
Beatty is the boss | 
of them all 
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attracted the attention of James J. Hill, 
who was forming a syndicate to develop 
the Canadian Pacific. Beatty was invited 
to participate but refused; it was written 
that not he but his son was to become a 
power in that road. 

When young Beatty was ten he moved 
with his parents to Toronto. You can tell 
a lot about a man’s inside by the way he 
talks of his past. From Beatty’s descrip- 
tion of his youth it is evident that he is 
not guilty of taking himself too seriously. 

“My initial achievements were far from 
creditable,” he once told a class of stu- 
dents. “I entered a preparatory school at 
Toronto—I think it was in 1889. I re- 
joiced in the euphonious nickname of 
‘Banty.’ Most of my spare time was spent 
doing extra work occasioned by my not 
having done the work I should have done 
when I should have done it. I had an ex- 
cellent record for the number of canings 
which I thoroughly well earned. At the 
end of one year I received a report which 
would have discouraged any parents less 
hopeful than mine.” 


Dismissed from School 
F  shceveaarne to this report there was a 


postscript in a bold and uncompromis- 
ing hand. “In the opinion of the princi- 
pal,” it said, “it is not desirable that this 
pupil should return to the college.” 

The family took the hint and did not 
send their zon back to that college. Young 
Beatty was enrolled in another school where 
he fell into the hands of a man who was a 
good teacher, though he had a furious 
temper and was overhandy with the ruler. 
This teacher finally informed Beatty that 
he might amount to something. “Which,” 
the student confessed years afterward, “was 
news to me at the time.” 
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When he went to the University of 
Toronto there were still no apparent signs 
that here was a railway man in the making. 
His triumphs were athletic rather than 
scholastic. He was a fast and smashing 
quarterback, playing on the varsity foot- 
ball team which won the Dominion cham- 
pionship. From Toronto University, Beatty 
went to the Osgoode Hall law school. 


Not a Remarkable Student 


| IS LAW school record was not remark- 

able. Beatty got his start with a 
private law firm in which one of the part- 
ners was A. R. Creelman. 

When Creelman was made chief solicitor 
of the Canadian Pacific in 1901 he took 
Seatty along. It was a case of love at first 
sight. From that time on Beatty was a 
C. P. R. man. 

A Railway Commission was formed some 
years later to adjust disputes between the 
roads and the different communities. The 
distinguished commissioners almost lost 
their gravity when Beatty, a youngster 
under thirty, appeared before them repre- 
senting the mighty Canadian Pacific Rail- 
road. It was in this work that Beatty 
mastered the intricacies of the organization. 
He had to dig into every phase of finance, 
engineering and operation. Also he learned 
how to cooperate with communities and en- 
list their help instead of rousing their 
hatred. 


Beatty Named King’s Counsellor 

N 1913 Beatty succeeded Creelman as 

general counsel for the road, and the fol- 
lowing year he was elevated to King’s 
Counsellor, which accounts for the K.C. 
after his name. Lord Shaughnessy, head 
of the road at that time, had kept an ap- 
preciative eye on this rising youngster. He 
prepared the way, and when he stepped 
down as president in 1918 Beatty was 
elected to his place. At the time he was 
the youngest railroad president in the 
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world and his company was the world’s 
largest. 

The stockholders, it might be added, 
have never regretted the choice. 

There is nothing spectacular about this 
man with the biggest job. Though he is of 
Irish extraction, he does not bubble with 
eloquence and wit. When you meet him 
he looks at you with a steady grey eye, 
and you know there is a steady brain be- 
hind. He prefers to let you do the talking. 

3eatty is a bachelor. He has never “had 
the time nor the inclination to get mar- 
ried.” There is a saying within the or- 
ganization that he is married to the C. P. R. 
He lives at his own private house on the 
mountain overlooking Montreal. He does 
not entertain much. 


Wears His Hat Over One Eye 


N STATURE he is somewhat below the 

average, and his outstanding character- 
istic in dress is wearing his hat yanked 
down over his 
right eye. He 
reads a great deal, 
his favorite sub- 
ject being history, 
and his favorite 
history being the 
annals of the Mid- 
dle Ages. 

The Canadian 
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Pacific head is still an athlete. Golf is too 
mild for him. He plays handball. When 
he is at home he takes a forty-minute 
workout every day. If he fails in this, he 
says he feels sluggish at his desk the next 
day. 

Mr. Beatty’s chief hobby is the welfare 
of the Shawbridge Boys’ Home, an institu- 
tion for which he has done a very great 
deal. It is for underprivileged lads, and 
there are a couple of hundred of them be- 
ing trained in decent living there. He 
spends quite a few off days there and is ex- 
ceedingly popular with the youngsters. 
This institution is a farm with several fine 
buildings at Shawbridge in the Laurentian 
Mountains, north of Montreal. 

It has been taken as a model by provin- 
cial governments and other organizations in 
Canada which have desired to take up this 
work. 

It might also be mentioned that Mr. 
Beatty is Chancellor of McGill University, 

Montreal, and was for a time also 
Chancellor of Queens University at 
Kingston, Ontario. 


“This Century Is Canada’s” 
(CANAD SES are fond of saying, 


that as the last century belonged 
to the United States, this century be- 
longs to Canada. 

They find striking similarities; for 
instance, Canada began this century 
with about the same population the 
United States had at the begin- 
nings of the last centurv. Beatty 
says that “immigration is 
Cana:ia’s greatest teed.” 

With millions wanting to 
get away from Europe you 
might think the problem 
a simple one; but it isn’t. 

Beatty and his organiza- 
tion do everything possi- 
ble to bring in new citi- 

zens, but they must be 

hand-picked. What 
could be more foolish 
than to try to make 
pioneer wheat ranchers 
out of the underfed prod- 


In the Canadian 
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scheme of things the country’s future de- 
pends on getting the right sort of men on 
Canada’s rich lands. The road has a vast 
domain adjacent to its rails, and it gives 
the right sort of men every possible help 
in paying for their acreage and stocking it 
properly. 
Choosing Men for Farms 

| pce THESE reasons the C. P. has al- 

ways been eager to attract American 
farmers. Not only are American farmers 
familiar with conditions similar to those in 
Canada, but these men have the requisite 
capital and character. 

The sales terms are easy enough, but the 
life of a pioneer rancher is not, and the 
Beatty organization tries to pick men with 
nerve enough to stick out rigorous winters. 

“Restriction of immigration to the United 
States helps immigration to Canada,” says 
Mr. Beatty. “But, paradoxical as it may 
seem, the most impelling need for more 
immigration to Canada is its proximity to 
the United States.” 

He explains that Canada has her emigra- 
tion problem as well as her immigration 
problem. 

While settlers are being induced to come 
to Canada, thousands of Canadians are 
crossing the border, attracted by oppor- 
tunities in the United States. 

“The influx of capital,” continues the 
C. P. R. president, “is just as important as 
the immigration of men. If the new capi- 
tal amounted to $300,000,000, the number 
of immigrants that could be absorbed would 
be 300,000. 

“Every man who settles in the Cana- 
dian west, the area of great farm acreage, 
means a job for someone in the Canadian 
east. There is now about $2,500,000,000 
of United States capital invested in Canada, 
These investments have been largely the 
result of visits to Canada by monied 
American tourists.” 


Why Tickers Are Not Found 


HERE is food for thought in the fol- 

lowing incident. A newspaper man once 
asked Beatty to explain something that had 
happened to the price of Canadian Pa- 
cific stock. 

The reporter was astonished when 
Beatty said: 

“I don’t know what the price of 
Canadian Pacific stock is now. 

“There is not a single stock ticker 
in any office of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway. 

“Tickers are a sign 
of stock manipula- 
tion. The Canadian 
Pacific management 
has never done 
that.” 
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Is the Business Man a Boob 


NATION’S 


in Politics? 


By FRANK R. KENT 


Cartoon by 


OME DAY or other the average suc- 

cesssful business man in the country 

may grasp the fact that it is not a 
smart thing to be inactive and uninformed 
about politics—that actually it is an ex- 
tremely stupid thing. Some day it may be 
driven home to him that when he says 
“politics does not concern me,” and “I 
have no interest in politics,” that when he 
pridefully proclaims “I’m not a politician,” 
and “I’m too busy to bother about politics,” 
he is not proving himself superior or clever 
or wise but merely demonstrating his lack 
of sense. It is not a question of duty; it’s 
a question of intelligence. 

If there is anything in the world that af- 
fects the lives of all of us more vitally than 
politics, it has not yet been pointed cut. 
No clear-headed person disputes that for a 
minute. It can be proved in a thousand 
ways. 

Life and Political Permits 

T SOUNDS silly, but it is literally true 

today that from the cradle to the grave 
there is no single phase of our existence into 
which politics does not enter—no period of 
our lives in which it does not play a part. 
On the day we are born the attending 
physician, under the law, must go to one 
political department to make a record of 
our birth, and when we die the undertaker 
has to go to another political department 
for a burial permit. And there is a third 
political department to which we must 
apply for a license to marry. 

It is simple and it is absurd, but few 
people ever realize that it is not possible 
to be born or to die or to enter into the 
holy state of matrimony or to get out of 
that holy state either, in this great and 
civilized country of ours, without political 
help. 

Rich or poor, big or little, man or 
woman, married or -single, politics enters 
into our lives from start to finish, in- 
timately, directly, deeply, inescapably. 
Every tax you pay from the license tag on 
your automobile on up to the heavy im- 
post on your home and your income; the 
smooth streets and good roads over which 
you walk or ride, the public schools to 
which you send your children, the fire de- 
partment that protects your property, the 
health department that guards against epi- 
demics and disease; the very water you 
drink; the courts and custom houses, the 
jails, penitentiaries and asylums; the police 
department that keeps down crime, the post 
office that delivers the mail, every law and 
ordinance under which we live—all these 
things spring from government, and govern- 
ment in this country springs from parties, 
and parties are politics. 


Cesare 


So, whether you like it 
or not, whether you are in- 
terested, active and in- 
formed, or whether you are in- 
ert, inactive and ignorant, politics 
permeates your entire existence 
and it is supremely silly to say, 
“Oh, politics. does not concern 
me.” It is not surprising that the more 
intelligent of the professional politicians in 
the big cities, the fellows who live and 
grow rich out of politics and are smart 
enough to know why, do not look up to 
the successful business and _ professional 
nan who with smug superiority asserts 
that “politics is of no interest to me’”—it 
is not surprising that, instead of looking up 
to such men as shrewd, they look down 
on them and laugh at them as boobs. 


Chicago: Political Paradise 
TOT LONG ago out in Chicago, I sat 
with a man who has no other business 
but politics, who has prosecuted it with en- 
ergy and success, who has made a fortune 
out of it, who is on the “inside” and who 
has a singularly clear and analytical mind. 
He pointed out that politics is by long odds 
the biggest organized business in Chicago, 
that there are more people employed in it, 
that more money is made out of it, that 
its projects and problems are larger and 
more complicated than any other business, 
that the effect of politics on every other 
business in Chicago is vital and direct, that 
the bigger the business the greater the ef- 
fect, that every business man, big or little, 
in Chicago has a stake in politics. And he 
wound up with the puzzled query, “Why in 

the world do they let us run it?” * 

Of course, there is no answer to that 
question except that the business man in 
Chicago, as in New York and in every other 
great city, is really a boob. There isn’t any 
other way of explaining his utter neglect of 
a thing as vital, as general, as inevitable, as 
polities. 

Entirely aside from civic duty, and con- 
sidering politics altogether from the busi- 
ness angle, it is literally amazing that the 
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average American 
business man, so 
alert and insis- 
tently efficient in 
every other mat- 
ter that affects his business, should be so 
singularly blind and indifferent to politics 
which affects it and him in more ways and 
more deeply than any other. 


There Is No Check on Taxes 


TT’HE GREAT industrial corporations, the 

railroads, the banks and business houses 
upon which the prosperity of the country 
is concededly based—the management of 
these concerns closely watch every payment 
to see that full value is received. They 
scrutinize cost sheets with extraordinary 
concentration and care. They plug up 
leaks, keep a vigilant eye on the overhead. 
They labor incessantly at ways and means 
of cutting costs. They go to the source of 
every expenditure and make it a matter of 
pride—even the richest of them—to cut 
out waste, to eliminate extravagance, to 
promote efficiency and economy in produc- 
tion, to get to the bottom of every outgoing 
dollar. 

They do all this with every dollar save 
the tax dollar. 

That is the only dollar spent by the busi- 
ness man, big or little, which he does not 
follow through; the only one for which he 
does not get a dollar’s worth in return; the 
only one which escapes the cold, commercial 
analysis, to which the acid test of modern 
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business methods are not applied. To use 
an inelegant but expressive Broadway 
term, this tax dollar is the only one on 
which the business man permits himself to 
be regularly systematically, consistently 
“gypped.” Every other bill he watches 
like the well-known hawk. But with 
the tax bill—county taxes, city taxes, 
state taxes, federal taxes, taxes on tan- 
gibles and intangibles, taxes on income 
and on real estate, on automobiles, on 
furniture, on inheritance—when the tax 
bills come flooding in the average busi- 
ness man cusses, draws his check, and 
tries to forget it. He does not do that 
with other bills. 

The tax bills are the only ones he 
never investigates. 


Machines Cost Money 


N A vague way he knows the county, 

city, state, and national governments 
are conducted on his money. He knows 
they are run with riotous extravagance 
and inefficiency. He knows that a huge, 
unofficial, extra-governmengal, political 
organization, with all sorts of ramifica- 
tions both reputable and disreputable, 
is sustained by and operates as a result 
of his tax payments. He knows that 
hundreds of thousands of hangers-on at- 
tached to these political machines are 
comfortable and permanently nourished 
because of his political inertia and in- 
difference and that his lack of attention 
to this end of his business permits the 
existence of a great loosely organized 
army that lives—and many 
of them grow rich—by rea- 
son of his failure to follow 
through on the tax dollar. 

Any business man who 
starts in seriously to count up 
the number and variety of his 
tax bills—and the amount— 
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has an immediate increase in blood pres- The favorite alibis of this understanding 
sure. He gets mad, but he pays the bills minority are that they have neither time, 
and lets it go at that. He earnestly damns taste nor talent to do anything, that they 
the government and the politicians. He would rather pay than bother about poli- 
knows that governmental waste and ex- tics, that “politics is a dirty game and I 
travagance and loose political methods of don’t want anything to do with it.” 
Of course, there is nothing to be said 
to those who maintain a state of mind 








such as that except that, if such is their 
feeling, they have no right to bellyache 
O MR. KENT'S shrewd and caus- about their bills. To hear some of them 

tic comment on the business man talk one would think that these exces- 
and his politics this might have been sively and unreasonably high taxes were 
tes something somebody, over whom they 
a : had no control, did to them; not some- 


When the business man does take thing which could not possibly be done 


a hand in politics, he acts as if he to them except through their own in- 
were doing something of which he ertia and indifference. 
ought to be ashamed. He ignores the No wonder my puzzled political 
selection of his public servants; and — in ee asks, “Why do they 
when he is threatened by those whom a 
he has permitted others to select, he “My Vote Won’t Change It” 
seeks to bring pressure in roundabout Te popular notion that “it can’t be 
ways. helped” and that “nothing can be done 
In other words, too many business about it”; that “one vote or one individ- 
men treat their politics as they treat ual makes no difference and the politi- 
liquor—they bootleg it a.little shame- clans will run it anyhow, are the ex- 
faced! cuses which the great majority of busi- 
ee > . : ness men use to explain not trying to 
When business sits up and decides do anything. But they are neither 
that it has a stake in the choice of sound nor sensible. They won't hold 
every public officer, both government vater. 
and business will be better. There is not space here to go into 
—The Editor details why one vote and one individ- 


ual’s activity does make a difference, but 
E- it is possible to briefly tell the story of 
one concrete instance of a business man 
who made up his mind to do something, 
one sort or another cost him money every and did. 
vear, but he never tries to do anything Four years ago in Baltimore, William 
about it, even when he thoroughly under- 
stands what it is all about—and it is a 
fact that the understanding ones are an 
amazingly small proportion. 











“When the tax bills come 
flooding in, the business 
man cusses, draws his check, 
and tries to forget. These are 
the only bills he does not 
investigate” 
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J. Casey, vice-president of the Continental 
Trust Company, found himself worrying 
over the fact that, in spite of a full comple- 
ment of tenants and entirely adequate 
rentals, he was unable to make the hand- 
some office building owned by his com- 
pany pay better than a 3 per cent return. 
He went carefully over the costs of up- 
keep and maintenance. He found the build- 
ing efficiently and economically managed. 
There seemed no place where he could save 
a dollar. Then he looked at the tax bill 
and he started thinking. 


Serious Political Thinking 
HE MORE he thought the more he felt 


something ought to be done and the 
more he became convinced that a mistake 
, was being made by his company and every- 
body else’s company in not following the 
tax dollar through; that if real business 
methods were put into the city government, 
for instance, taxes could be cut down in- 
stead of being increased. It occurred to 
him that business methods of conducting 
the city government could and would be 
put in by business men, not by politicians. 

He determined to try what could be done. 

First he talked his idea out with the 
newly elected mayor and found him willing 
to cooperate and support because Mr. 
Casey, neither a politician, a reformer nor 
a grandstand player, was a most convincing 
talker. Mr. Casey, through the mayor, 
asked a dozen or so great taxpaying cor- 
porations in Baltimore to cooperate—the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, the Bethle- 
hem Steel Corporation, the Chesapeake and 
Potomac Telephone, the gas company, the 
Street Railway and others. An efficiency 
commission headed by Mr. Casey was or- 
ganized and made up of experts loaned by 
the corporations. 

Backed by the mayor, the Efficiency 
Committee completely reorganized the city 
government and put it on a real business 
basis. Duplicating and overlapping depart- 
ments were wiped out or merged. Old 
methods were discarded. An auditing sys- 
tem, not only thief-proof but fool-proof, 
was put in. Bureaus were merged and 
consolidated. The whole business of gov- 
ernment was simplified and made less 
wasteful and costly. 

It is not possible here to tell the whole 
story of how and what has been done in 
Baltimore because one business man made 
up his mind that politics was too vital not 
to take part in, but it really is a thrilling 
and inspiring story. The net result is that, 
without any wave of reform, or outery in 
the press, or beating of drums, changes 
have been effected in the municipal govern- 
ment in Baltimore that give it today a 
better governmental machine than any 
other city in the country. 


Casey Angry, Taxes Drop 


N VARIOUS cities you hear much talk 

about a business government; in Balti- 
more they have it; and they have it be- 
cause W. J. Casey, who isn’t in politics and 
wants no political office, got mad about his 
tax bill and decided to do something 
about it, 

Perhaps what he really did can be best 
summed up in the statement that the Balti- 
more city tax rate, which for two genera- 
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tions had been steadily mounting, has 
definitely started on the down grade. In 
the last three years 58 cents has been 
knocked off the rate, and the end of the 
reduction is not yet in sight. Word of what 
has been done in Baltimore has brought ob- 
servers and investigators to that city from 
all parts of the country, who invariably 
express amazement that a political machine 
could be found that not only did not resist 
such radical changes as were necessary but 
assisted in bringing them about and actually 
takes pride in them. 

Not the least remarkable thing is that 
it was done practically without cost to the 
city. The great corporations thought it 
good business to lend free the services of 
their first class men to the work. Of course 


they have more than justified their judg-. 


ment by the many thousands of dollars 
they are annually saving in tax payments. 

It sounds something like a fairy tale— 
this Baltimore story—but it isn’t. 

The point of it all is that something can 
be done by business men in politics and 
that it is good business to do it. 

Not only is it good business to do it 
but it is crass stupidity not to do it. 

“Why do they let us run it”? asks the 
Chicago politician. He knows that, when- 
ever the business man makes up his mind 
to run it himself, he can do it, without 
much trouble or time. He knows, too, that 
it is not only vastly to the business man’s 
interest to run it but a lot of fun besides, 
and it is completely beyond his compre- 
hension why, instead of taking hold of his 
own government, the business man adopts a 
silly attitude of superiority to politics, the 
result of which is that he not only gets 
soaked hard and unnecessarily in the mat- 
ter of direct taxes but has to pay through 
the nose in a lot of indirect ways that add 
much to the cost of living. 





Paying to Starve off Ruin 
T EVERY session of the legislature in 
every state the great business and bank- 
ing interests are kept in a state of anxiety 
and have to shell out large fees to high- 
priced lawyers and lobbyists to keep the 
politicians from ruining their business. 

You would think they would get tired of 
that. 

They do, but they don’t do anything 
about it. 

All over the country, except in the one- 
party states, the tendency of the average 
business man is to consider the primaries as 
peculiarly the province of the politician, 
and if he votes at all he votes in the general 
election. It is a fact that except in the 
one-party states, where the general election 
is a mere matter of form, not one-tenth— 
often less than a twentieth—of the men and 
women who are qualified to participate do 
participate in the primaries. They are 
wholly and completely dominated by the 
politicians. 

The primaries in this country are the 
key to all politics and all government—and 
all taxes. They are the source of all politi- 
cal power. The general election voter who 
leaves the primaries to the politicians de- 
liberately permits the machine to limit his 
choice in the general election to the ma- 
chine choice in the primaries. All candi- 
dates must first pass through the primary 
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gate before they can get their names on 
the ballot in the general election. Control 
of that gate is control of the city, the state, 
the nation. Defeating the boss’s ticket jin 
the general election is unpleasant perhaps 
but never fatal to him politically. So long 
as he holds the primary gate he holds his 
power and controls the situation. But de- 
feat the machine in the primaries and you 
have dealt it a mortal blow. Even when 
the machine is not defeated in the pri- 
maries, if it is given real competition it ig 
compelled to play the game on a higher 
plane, and better government results. It ig 
lack of primary opposition that brings the 
worst results. 


Political Evils Equal Inertia 


HE THING can be summed up in the 

single statement that in every commu- 
nity the weakness of government and the 
power and evil of political machines are ex- 
actly equal to the inertia, indifference and 
inactivity of the intelligent people of that 
community to the primaries. 

How long it ,will take the business men 
of the country fully to grasp these facts and 
to do something about it, it is impossible to 
tell. But it isn’t worth while to say that: 
nothing can be done, or that “It makes ne 
difference and the politicians will run things 
anyhow.” ‘That is silly. 





A Narrative of 900 Slaves 


HERE is now rising in New York 

City a vast building which will house 
the terminus of a pipe line. This pipe 
will not bring water. Instead, there will 
pour out of it each hour, for the service of 
the city, the labor of ten million slaves. 
These slaves will be electric ones; the build- 
ing is the new East River Power House of 
the New York Edison Company, rated at a 
million horsepower, which is more than ten 
million manpower. The powerful streams 
of electrons which will pour out over its 
wires are as truly the slaves of the citizens 
as were the regiments of Nubian captives 
who served Pharaoh. 

The metaphor of a pipe line is apt, for 
through great power houses, in each Ameri- 
can city, flows to its citizens a part of their 
daily portion of the benefits of science. 
Too many people think of the results of 
scientific research as being facts buried in 
books, unreadable except to experts. These 
books are only containers. The real results 
of science are the benefits it gives man- 
kind. 

The extent to which electricity has re- 
made the world is seldom appreciated. 
We used last year in the United States more 
than one hundred billion man-power of 
electricity. Man-power is more impressive 
than horsepower. If we tried to get these 
same tasks done by actual human labor, as 
even the greatest kings of Egypt or of 
Babylon would have had to do, each man, 
woman and child would have to own, keep 
and house about nine hundred slaves; 
slaves to light the lamps, to draw the char- 
iots, to run with messages and to sweep 
the floors and to carry us up on their backs 
to the tops of whatever tall buildings we 
dared to build—By E. E. Free, Ph.D... of 
the American Institute of Mining and 
Metallurgical Engineers. 
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II.—PHOENICIA 


HE TYRE AND SIDON Shipping Board, having 

failed to make a success of Triremes, Inc., summons 
Hanno Babbitt, Triremes’ ex-president. (Mr. Babbitt had 
been dropped into a dungeon for an indefinite period for 
saying that he didn’t think the Board knew anything about 
ships). One of the Board’s difficulties had been that the 
Sidonian Senate had ordered double wages for all rowers 
who could vote—and four men instead of two on an oar. 
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Watch 
Texas! 


By 
FREDERICK SIMPICH 


I IKE ANOTHER Golden Road to Sa- 
markand, the great trade route of 

a changing southwest sweeps into 
awakening Texas. 

Cow paths are turned to motor high- 
ways. Where whitening skeletons once 
lined the dusty trails, you see now the 
rusting wrecks of fallen flivvers. 

About waterholes where long ago wary 
longhorns came at dusk to drink, sprightly 
towns are sprung up; and now fat women 
in knickers roll their Wrigley where the 
bad man in hair pants used to chew his 
quid of “Pigtail Twist.” 

“In fifty years we’ve passed 
from Redskins to Rotarians, 
from Injuns to Engines,” 
an old Texan told me. 
“IT remember when ox- 
teams freighted 
these plains 
and rates 
was sO 
durned 
high it 
didn’t pay to 
raise nuth- 
in’.” Now 
Texas and 
lowa farm- 
ers vie for 
“the big- 
gest crop in 
America.’ 
And in this 
once empty 
but always 
romantic re- 
gion where 
the flags of 
six nations 
have flown, 
1,500,000 cars 
of freight now 
originate each year, 
while across its far- 
flung borders there roll 
another 3,000,000 cars, 
linking up California com- 
merce with the middle west 
and Atlantic Coast. 

Riding out of Fort Worth-—where 
a million cattle bawl their way to market 
every year—you see modern towers of 
Babel lifting their skyscraper heads above 
a busy land that not so long ago was only 
a racecourse for coyotes and jumping jack- 
rabbits. Today 5,300,000 happy Texans toil 
and spin, sow and reap, live and love where 
a bare 20,000 embattled whites held their 
own against the Mexicans when Sam Hous- 
ton came. 

And still they come! No region in all 
the surging southwest is luring more men— 
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and money 
—than Texas. 

New settlers are 
coming at the 
rate of 10,000 a 

month, railroad indus- 
trial agents say. And eight 

new people come in for every 
one Texan who goes out! 

The tide of farm immigrants now flowing 
to the Panhandle is the largest mass move- 
ment of farm population America has seen 
since the historic trek to western Canada 
in the nineties. 

“Seven years ago,” a Texas oil man told 
me, “I rode over the Big Springs-La Mesa 
road up in the Panhandle, and there was 
hardly a house in sight. Last week I went 
over that same road. Now every mesquite 
bush is pulled up; all open range is cut into 


Cotton and oil, once the Lone Star State’s most 
important products, are now but two among 
many in the new era of diversification 


section and quarter-section farms. ... To 
judge how fast Texas is settling, you have 
only to look at the many new towns. 
Dozens of ‘em — paved streets, parks, 
movies and all, with from two to five thou- 
sand people; towns that didn’t even sho 

on the railroad time tables ten years ago.” 


Rush Started with Oil Find 


To new boom town of Borger is such a 
place. When oil was struck, the rush 
started. In eight months it jumped from 
a population of three horned toads, a snake 
and some owls, to 20,000 people. Before 
the railroad could get in, town builders and 
oil drillers had already dragged $40,000,000 
worth of supplies and equipment for 50 
miles across the empty land. Swift on the 
workers’ heels came the horde of gamblers, 
sports and camp-followers. Soon, so tough 
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the town got that it had to clean house, 
and, vigilante-like, it rose in its wrath, late 
jn 1926, and chased an army of undesir- 
ables over the level horizon and far away. 

“But we don’t want a crazy boom,” 
cautious Texans tell you. Nor do they 
expect any great Mass movement of new- 
comers, such as invaded Florida in recent 
years. So far, towns and industries in 
Texas easily absorb about 
six out of seven newcomers 
and one in seven goes to 
farming. 

“These 100,000 a year or 
more of new settlers—are 
they not job hunters, or do 
they bring capital with 
them?” I asked of C. K. 
Dunlap, traffic manager of 
the Southern Pacific Lines at Houston. 

“That depends,” said Mr. Dunlap. 
“Those from more than 1,000 miles rarely 
bring livestock or implements and but little 
household goods. Those from less than 
500 miles bring most all their possessions. 
Many come by automobile. It’s hard to 
estimate the money a homeseeker brings. 
I know one who bought 1,280 acres of land 
at $80 per acre, spot cash, and then spent 
over $30 an acre on improvements. 

“Others come whose cash is_ hardly 
enough to get them here. While rich men 
have flocked to Florida and California, few 
people moving to Texas have brought much 
capital. Possibly the average Texas home- 
seeker today brings from $2,000 to $3,000. 
If he does, that means from $200,000,000 
to $300,000,000 a year of new capital im- 
ported by settlers alone. 


Capital Comes Into Texas 


- lgemtd much outside capital is being 
sent here for investment. It goes into 
city property, office buildings, hotels, apart- 
ment houses, warehouses, etc. Much goes 
into tax-exempt municipal road bonds; some 
into irrigation bonds secured by lands. In 
recent years big sums went into the oil in- 
dustry. Today many clay and other min- 
eral deposits are being developed, and 
this also is bringing in outside capital. 

“We get letters from all over the 
union,” said Mr. Dunlap, “asking 
for information as to lands, in- 
dustries, investment chances, 
restaurants, dry-goods stores: 
and as to opportunities in the 
professions. Even preachers 
write us.” 

“What about land prices 
and raw land. development?” 
I suggested. 

“Well, the break-up of big 
cow ranches caused something 
of a land boom a few years 
ago. But the chief attempt was 
to sell the land, instead of getting 
it settled. Reaction followed. Now 
the pendulum swings back, with 
much progress in actually settling and 
improving raw lands. This is especially 
true in the Panhandle country. Today 
new Texas land is being put under plow at 
the rate of about 386,000 acres annually. 
Probably 500,000 new people have settled 
on raw land in west Texas since the move- 
ment started. Here, as elsewhere, the price 
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And there is still land 

enough left for another 

state the size of Pennsy!- 
vania 
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of cultivated land rose during the war, and 
then dropped again; but, as raw land val- 
ues did not rise so much, they are now 
showing a tendency to rise.” 

In citrus fruits and irrigation sections, 
there has lately been a very pronounced 
price increase—anywhere from 100 to 300 
per cent. 

“In general, twenty-five or thirty years 
ago, most Texas lands were in the form of 
ranches. Their present rise in price is due 
largely to the change from grazing to farm 
lands. From 1900 to 1910, Texas lands rose 
in value, as a whole, by 175 per cent. From 
1910 to 1920 the increase was 98 per cent. 
But this does not mean that existing farm 
lands advanced that fast. It simply means 
that much of this rising price was due to 
converting ranches into farms. You can 











A glimpse of the New Texas—recom- 

mended to anyone who thinks of Texas in 

terms of open spaces and of long-horn 
steers 
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understand this when you recall that 
thirty years ago much ranch land sold 
for twenty-five cents to $1.50 an acre, 
whereas in many sections of the state 
this same land today is bringing $20 to 
$35.” 

M. H. Gossett, president of the Fed- 
eral Land Bank at Houston, told me: 
“There has been more money loaned 
through the Federal Land Bank system 
in Texas than in any other state. Lowa, 
I believe, is next in volume. There is a 
gradual, healthy development of agricul- 
tural interest in Texas now.” ~ 

Industrially, Texas long lagged behind 
other southern states. But of late her 

cities have grown faster, perhaps, than any 
others in the union. 

The heart of Houston is as noisy as 
Forty-second and Broadway. Here sev- 
enteen railways converge. In Houston’s 
new ship canal, boats from Europe, from 
the Far East and Latin America, repre- 
senting two-score different lines, tie up 
to load and unload. Here is the greatest 
spot-cotton market on earth. Grain from 
the middle west pours through by train 
loads, to be embarked here or at Galveston. 
Oil comes in pipe lines, hundreds of miles 
long, from as far away as Montana. The 
new Sterling Hotel counts forty-three stores. 
Inevitably, Houston will be one of the great 
cities of America. Nothing can stop its 
continuous, rapid growth. 


“Deserts” and Movie Sheiks 


VER the great Dixie, Ocean-to-Ocean 
and Borderland Highways, over the 
180,000 miles of roads that cover Texas, a 
steady stream of motor tourists are pass- 
ing from Corpus Christi and San Antonio 
out to El Paso. Lured by semi-tropic land- 
scape, climate and sunshine, movie com- 
panies come now from Hollywood to’ stage 
their pictures in Texas. As I write this, 
Famous-Lasky Players, coming hundreds 
strong in special trains, are busy at San 
Antonio filming Herman Hagedorn’s “Rough 
Riders”; and hard by another troupe, fea- 
turing winsome Clara Bow, is doing 
“Wings,” a romance of the air. 
Dallas, to an astonishing degree, 
is taking the distribution strain 
and congestion off of Kansas 
City, St. Louis and similar mid- 
western centers. Last year its 
wholesalers did $800,000,000 
worth of business! Here, now, 
literally hundreds of nationally 
known concerns have set up 
their own warehouses. The local 
branch of Sears Roebuck em- 
ploys 3,000 people. Every day 
close to 200 loaded package cars 
leave Dallas, serving the 11,000,- 
000 customers who live within a 
radius of 300 miles. One single 
structure in Dallas, the Santa Fe 
building, cost $5,000,000, and on its 
roof is a grassy lawn and a $100,000 
University Club. And from the railway 
yards to its sub-basement runs an under- 
ground freight line, delivering goods to 
merchants at their very back doors. 
The economic story of Texas falls into 
three big chapters: First, the early days of 
open cattle ranges; second, the agricultural 
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epoch, which Texas still enjoys, third, the 
industrial era, into which she is just enter- 
ing. 

Today the cow business is back on a 
sound basis. Grass is green and prices 
good. So much for it. 

But over half of Texas people still live 
in the country. And over half the farms 
are run by tenants. So here, as elsewhere 
in the south, everybody’s brain is bent on 
diversification—on achieving a better bal- 
ance between farm and town earnings. 
Hear what Stuart McGregor, editor of the 
famous “Texas Almanac” and a student of 
farm economics, said to me: “Cotton brings 
money in the fall. But unless, also, farm- 
ers raise a good feed crop, the effect of 
cotton money tends to pass; a slump in 
farmers’ buying power is felt in the spring. 

Our experience here shows that in a year 
when we have a big feed crop, and a rela- 
tively smaller cotton crop, although we 
may feel the pinch a bit in the autumn, the 
next spring will show relatively better con- 
ditions. Take 1925: We had a good cotton 
crop, but a poor feed crop. So, say the 
wholesalers, business fell off. Why? The 
farmer came through the Christmas buying 
season and into the spring spending his 
cash but not keeping in mind that his 
granaries were not full—that later in the 
year he would have to buy feed. 

“This year will be exactly the reverse. 
We had the slump early in the year, owing 
to low cotton prices. But we are conserv- 
ing what cash we have and because we 
have a big feed crop, the farmer’s buying 
power will be spread over next year, even 
in spite of the bad cotton crop. Diversifi- 
cation here—growing feed crops along with 
cotton—is our salvation. It’s a fact, too, 
though not generally recognized, that cot- 
ton, while still of huge importance, is no 
longer the biggest thing in Texas. 

“In 1926 our farm crops, all told, were 
worth probably $900,000,000. Only about 
40 per cent of this was cotton.” 

“The menace of surplus cotton,” said 
A. B. Davis, manager of the Lubbock 
Chamber of Commerce, “does not worry us 
here around Lubbock. It costs us so little 
‘to grow it! 

“Uncle Sam made a study of crop costs 
in seven of the chief cotton states. Re- 
search showed that here around Lubbock, in 
1923, the cost per pound of lint was only 
ten cents as against fifty-seven cents in Lee 
County, Arkansas. The net cost per acre 
ranged from $18.22 in Lubbock County, 
Texas, to $50.97 in Johnson County, North 
Carolina. So, in spite of present low prices, 
we can still make money—in this section.” 

Cotton Milling to Come 

HINKERS say inevitably a great cot- 

ton mill industry must arise here. 
“Twenty years hence the state should have 
900 mills instead of 28,” one textile man 
said; “New England used to say Texas was 
too far from textile centers, had no buying 
population, or distributing facilities, and 
therefore could never become a mill center. 
Now all that’s changing. We are slowly de- 
veloping a center of our own. All the rest 
of the South’s getting industrialized; why 
shouldn’t Texas? Now that we're getting 
more and cheaper power, more people and 
roads, we are slowly getting more mills. In 
1900 we had 50,000 spindles; now we have 
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over 250,000. Counting hosiery, yarn, 
bleacher, mattress and other types of cot- 
ton manufacturing plants, Texas has over 
eighty such industries. 

“Our labor, largely native, is eager to 
learn. When the new mills opened at 
Fort Worth to make cord tire fabric, more 
than 2,000 men asked for jobs. Many of 
these green hands were able, in two months, 
to do work which it takes a foreign mill 
operative a year to learn. 

“Our textile school at College Station 
operates twenty-three looms on an educa- 
tional basis. 

“At Lubbock the Texas School of Tech- 
nology teaches both wool and cotton weav- 
ing. It also trains young men as mill 
superintendents. You can see what the 
growth of textile business may mean to 
Texas when I tell you that if even one- 
quarter of our cotton were manufactured at 
home it would require 400 mills of 10,000 
spindles each! Above all, Texans aren’t 
depending on outside capital to develop this 
industry. El Paso built its own mills. At 
New Braunfels $1,500,000 was raised, 
locally, to build a mill that makes rayon 
and ginghams.” 


Scenery From Jail Windows 


OU can’t help liking Texas. From the 

upper windows of El Paso’s million dol- 
lar jail one gets a colorful, panoramic view 
of the vast, verdant Rio Grande Valley and 
the distant purple ranges of Old Mexico. 
“The best view from any hoosegow in 
America,” a veteran jailbird proudly told 
me. At the Adolphus Hotel in Dallas a 
watchful Ethiopian fairly leaps at you, 
burning taper in hand, to give you a light 
as you turn from the cigar stand. He’s 
hired to do just that. Even speed «cops 
are kind. They smile, though they know 
you're lying. 

“Go abroad for six cents,” an El Paso 
tourist ad says, meaning the street car ride 
across the bridge to Juarez, where winter 
races, cabarets, open gambling and surviv- 
ing American bar-tenders give a royal west- 
ern welcome. Wherefore, as a gathering 
place for national groups, El Paso now 
lures every kind of meeting from cowboy 
unions to school teacher and tight rope 
walker conventions. Two hundred thou- 
sand visitors this past year! 

Nor is humor dead. “How’s business?” 
I asked an El Paso butcher. “I make 
plenty of money playing poker,” he said, 
“but lose it all in the durn butcher shop.” 
—“Limp in and leap out,” says the friendly 
sign of a chiropodist. 

“Till two or three years ago,” a Houston 
banker told me, “the hardest job Texas had 
was to make her rich men see her own 
industrial possibilities. We've lots of money 
here—probably twelve billions of wealth— 
and look at our $974,000,000 bank deposits. 
Why, we could take fifty millions a year 
out of Texas’ income and put it into in- 
dustry without disturbing a single economic 
cross-section of Texas as she now is. 

“However, more recently Texas has be- 
gun to show sure signs of an aroused indus- 
trial consciousness. There’s no mistaking 
it—Texas is learning from Alabama, North 
Carolina and other industrial southern 
states. To Texas industry, the recent rapid 
growth of power plants is a tremendous 
encouragement. 
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Up in northeast Texas, or stretching 
from the Red River valley down to the 
Gulf, there’s a lignite bed covering over 
60,000 square miles. This field is richer 
than the Ruhr, scientists say. Dig a 40. 
foot well anywhere and you strike lignite, 
Often the vein is 14 feet thick. Here’s 
enough fuel, figure fiends find, to last Texas 
200 years, even if she burnt 8,000 fifty-ton 
carloads every day! 

Lignite Now Replacing Oil 


ILL about 1917 this coal was not much 

used, because fuel oil was cheaper. But 
about that time, oil jumped from $1 to 
$3.50 a barrel. So the Texas Light & 
Poyer Company turned to lignite develop- 
ment. Now it operates at Trinidad, in 
Henderson County, extracting some 25,000 
tons a month. It simply scrapes off a few 
feet of upper earth, then mines lignite by 
the “strip pit” method. 

“In our march towards industrialization, 
Texas has some real troubles to overcome,” 
a Dallas engineer told me. “But I consider 
this start at lignite mining on a big scale 
the most important step yet taken. Let 
me explain: An eastern cotton mill wants 
to move here. What about power? Gas 
may play out. Oil? Yes, but you can’t 
fix contract oil prices for longer than one 
year ahead. 

“Lignite? The mill can contract for it 
at a fixed price for several years. Yet 
lignite mining, hauling and drying also pre- 
sent problems. Furthermore, Texas has 
bad boiler water. Good boiler feed water 
is very scarce. Too much mineral. To 
grow industrially, and reach a sound, per- 
manent basis, Texas must use electric 
power. Power companies, in turn, must 
depend more on lignite, getting boiler water 
at favorable places, and then ship power by 
transmission lines to factory and urban 
centers. 


A Story That Won’t Condense 


TOLD Merle Thorpe, editor of this 

magazine, that I couldn’t possibly crowd 
the story of Texas in a single article. The 
state’s too big! Its railways would reach 
from Iceland to Tasmania. And it’s still 
building—building more railroads right now 
than any other state. 

To traverse its highways, a man in an 
automobile would have to run 200 miles 
a day for two and a half years, and on 
that long trip he’d burn 8,500 gallons of 
gas and wear out about seventy tires. 

To clothe themselves, even in this mild 
climate, men and women of Texas spend 
$200,000,000 a year in retail stores. 

I sigh for space to sing of 5,000,000 long- 
haired goats, whose clip brings fortunes 
every year; of a $680,000 pecan crop from 
the Butterfield orchard near Tyler; and of 
droves of turkeys, 10,000 strong, that 
march to market at Cuero every autumn; 
and of a giant grizzly, shot last week 
near Alpine. 

I want to write about the miraculous 
artesian wells, whose constant streams mean 
more to Texas, in dollars and cents, than 
all the billions she’s earned from oil; and 
about the flocks of west Texas windmills 
which a Boston tenderfoot mistook for 
“big electric fans, built to keep the kine 
cool.” 

But the editor said “space is limited”! 
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A Day in a Senator’s Life 


As Told by a Member of the Upper House to Robert B. Smith 


was asked: 
“How much are you a statesman 
and how much an errand boy?” 

He answered: “Ninety per cent errand 
boy and 10 per cent statesman, and maybe 
I’m overdoing the statesman.” 

Which upsets the idea of a senator as a 
person of dignity, holding solemn confer- 
ences with President and Cabinet 
members, rising Webster-like in 


B ) was A UNITED STATES Senator 


Cartoons by Gluyas Williams 


constituent whose automobile has been con- 
fiseated by prohibition agents after it had 
been captured in a rum ease. I explain to 
him that the constituent is a school teacher 
who never took a drink in his life; that the 
automobile was stolen from him and used 
for this reprehensible purpose. Mr. Blair 


will do. 1 leave the President a:;memo about 
it and ask him if he won't talk to Seeretary 
Kellogg about it at that day’s Cabinet 
meeting, so that he won’t have any excuse 
to say that he forgot about it. 

That important task accomplished, I 
leave for the Pension Office. A veteran 
constituent eighty-three years old, who 
served his country in the Civil War, is due 

for an increase in pension. He is 
not able to make the trip over to 














the Senate Chamber and deliver- 
ing profound addresses on the state 
of the Union. 

That may have been an accu- 
rate picture in years gone by. 
But what does a United States 
Senator do to earn his wages these 
times? I put these questions up 
to one of the influential and active 
members of the Senate, chairman 
of powerful committees, and holder 
of important posts. 

He answered by keeping a 
memorandum of all his activities 
on the day following. The diffi- 
culties of combining § statecraft 
with the chores of workaday 
politics, are apparent at once. It 
is hard to get away from the con- 
clusion that a Senator really works 
for his $10,000 a year. 

Here is his memorandum: 

Arise at 7 a. m., bathe, shave, breakfast. 
No sooner do I dip my spoon into the 
grapefruit than the telephone begins to 
ring. A constituent who was vice-chairman 
of the Winnebegashish county general com- 
mittee during the past campaign and who 
expects to hold an equally important post 
during the next contest has just arrived in 
town on the Patronage Limited. He wants 
to see the President right off the bat. He also 
wants to know who is going to speak in the 
Senate, and he wants to get into the gallery. 
I tell him, of course, I'll take care of all his 
wants. I write notes to Rudolph Forster to 
look after him at the White House. Then I 
arrange for him to visit the presidential 
yacht Mayflower, and to go through the 
Government Printing Office. I tell him I'll 
meet him at my office later in the day to look 
after any other little wants he may have. 

A Few Frrands As I Go 

HERE being no further telephone calls 

this morning, I get through my break- 
fast, climb into my car and start down 
town about nine o’clock. The first stop is 
at the Veterans’ Bureau. There I inquire, 
“Where are the papers in the case of John 
Smith, who was gassed in the St. Mihiel of- 
fensive in 1918, and why is he getting only 
75 per cent disability allowance when any 
one with a grain of sense ought to know 
that he is entitled to at least 100 per cent.” 
They promise to get the papers and to get 
in touch with me later about it, so I move 
on to the Treasury. 

There I call on Internal Revenue Com- 
missioner Blair, to talk to him about a 








Summerworth, so I induce them to 
issue a special order to have the 
examiner go to his home to make 
the examination. 

That’s the last errand on the 
way to the Capitol. I arrive at 
my office and find the reception 
room filled with persons waiting to 
see me. They give me looks which 
seem to imply: “This is a pretty 








time for a United States Senator 
to be arriving at his desk.” 

My secretary ushers the first of 
them into my office. They are 
sight-seeing visitors. I give them 
cards to the Senate gallery. I 
take the telephone and call up 
Rudolph Forster again to inquire 








kindly agrees to send a telegram to his 
agents about it. I bid him good-bye and 
hurry down to the State Department. 

The purpose of my visit to the State 
Department is to endeavor to have them 
admit the sister of an Irish constituent as 
a non-quota immigrant. Her brother, I tell 
them, is amply able to furnish bond in his 
sister’s case. I drop into the office of Wilbur 
J.Carr to inform him that I have three young 
friends who are anxious to get into the con- 
sular service. I ask him how soon there will 
be an examination, and -will he be good 
enough to send them blanks to fill out. 

The White House is next on my itinerary. 
As I walk into the executive offices I find 
the ante-room crowded 
with members of Congress 


8 a.m. No sooner do I dip my spoon into 
the grapefruit than the ’phone rings 


whether the President is receive 
ing that day. I find that he is, so 
I arrange an appointment for them 
to shake the executive hand. I 
send them away with letters of introduction 
to Forster and a ecard entitling them to 
inspect the Booth relics at the Treasury, 


Information Cheerfully Given 


~ENATORS get to be real sight-seeing 
guides after a few years in Washington. 
Without a moment’s hesitation I can tell a 
visitor how to get to Arlington and what 
time the car leaves for Mount Vernon. 
My office operates on the barber-shop- 
principle—first come, first served. A negro 
from Mississippi is next in line. He was a 
delegate to the first Republican convention 
and voted for Coolidge. He thinks he 
hasn’t been properly rewarded for his ser- 











waiting to see the Presi- 
dent. I tell a secretary 
I’ve simply got to see the 
President for about ¢hirty 
seconds in a hurry. He 
takes me around to the 
back door, and I go in. 
The President listens at- 
tentively as I tell him of 
the great injustices being 
done to my state in the 
distribution of federal 
patronage. Then I break 
the news to him that I 
have a distinguished con- 
stituent who is anxious to 
serve his country in some 




















diplomatic post. Any one 
that happens to be vacant 


10 a.m. Persons waiting in my office show 
that they think ten o'clock is a pretty 






now or in the near future 


time for senator to get to work 
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at night. I tell him he 
has made a great mistake 
about the abundance of 
easy government jobs in 
Washington, and explain 
that I may be able to get 
him something to do in 
the folding room. 

With an air of disdain 
he replies that I don’t 
seem to understand at all, 
that he wants to accept a 
position in the Govern- 
ment. In vain I try to 
explain to him the in- 
superable obstacles of the 
Civil Service. He an- 
swers that if I really 











Ila.m. When I start dictating, my secre- 
tary runs in frequently to ask important 
questions about punctuation and spelling 


vices to his party, and wants to know if 


there isn’t some job, preferably the post- 
mastership in his home town, open to a 
deserving worker like himself. I “lend” 
him $5 and send him away 
happy. 

The next gentleman introduces 
himself as “the man in the gray 
hat who was the first to shake 
hands with you after your speech 
in Kokomo in 1922.” I remem- 
ber him, of course. He has a 
ease in the Internal Revenue 
Bureau; and his own senator 
hasn’t been able to do anything 
about it; hence he appeals to me 
to do something. I call up the 
Internal Revenue Bureau, explain 
that I don’t think it is function- 
ing as a government bureau 
should, and ask them to see that 
the gentleman with the gray hat 
from Kokomo is well taken care 
of. That disposes of that. 

Next an old campaign worker 
wants to know how soon we are 
going to begin doing a little work 
to bolster up the party in prepa- 
ration for the approaching election. He 
suggests that this Coolidge prosperity 1s 
a bit spotty and that he ought to be em- 
ployed to keep the party from sagging in 
those spotty spots. I dash off a note to 
Mr. James White and tell him what car to 
take to get to the Republican National 
Headquarters. 


Another Seeking a Job 


WOMAN whose grandmother was born 

in my state appeals to me then to help 
her find a job. Her husband, a storekeeper 
out West, died insolvent. She heard Wash- 
ington was the place to come for a job, and 
in view of her close connection with my 
state she thought of me first as the proper 
person to assist her. I assure her I will co- 
operate with the senators from her state in 
doing everything I can for her. 

Then comes a boy from my home town 
who wants to study law. He has received 
a catalog which describes various plans for 
self-help for young law students in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. The catalog tells him 
how he can work at any easy government 
job during the day, earning enough money 
to pay all expenses, and then go to school 
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wanted to get him a job, 
I could. I end the inter- 
view by promising to 
keep the subject on my 
mind and communicate with him some time 
in the future. He leaves after giving me the 
distinct impression that all his folks will 
vote for my opponent in the next primary. 








Fy 


lery, must be 
graciousness 


A couple of newspaper men use up a little 
more of my time asking aimless questions 
about whether I think Borah intends to 
urge the Senate to ratify the Treaty of 
Versailles. 

After I have given them some answer 
that will enable them to 
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1 p.m. Influential citizen, seen in the 
invited to lunch, in 
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“Dear Jack,” and continue my dictation: 
“Mr. James W. Witherspoon, 
“Hokus Corners, 
“Oklahoosis. 

“Thank you very much for your letter 
of the 19th instant—” 

Just then the telephone rings and a voice 
says: “Did you forget the meeting of the 
Committee on Indian Relations at 11 
o'clock? We are waiting for you. 

No More Dictating Today 
ANSWER, “I'll be there at once” and 
then resume dictating: “What’s the last 

word? Well, never mind. I’ve got to go vo 
the Committee on Indian Relations. I'll 
finish the letter later.” 

I rush over to the Capitol to the room 
where the Committee on Indian Relations 
is meeting and find that body engaged in a 
discussion of whether the pending subject 
should be referred to the Committee on 
Claims or kept where it is. Having cast 
my vote on that all-important subject, I go 
to the marble room to take a glance at 
the morning newspapers before the Senate 
convenes. 

I find a prominently displayed 
editorial in a New York news- 
paper entitled “Must Smithers 
Be an Ass?” obviously referring 
to me; but just as I am about 
to read that interesting article, a 
messenger comes in and hands 
me acard. I go out to the lobby 
and am greeted enthusiastically 
by a gentleman who tells me that 
a little bill has been introduced 
in the House and that an old col- 
lege friend of his said if he’d 
come to see me about it, I would 
be sympathetic. He wants to 
know if I won’t go over to the 
House and help it along. I prom- 
ise to do so if I can, and then 


don’t. 
gal- The hour of twelve having ar- 
all rived, I enter the Senate Cham- 


ber, take my seat, get prayed 

for, and then I sit watchfully 

alert through the morning hour, on the 

look-out for senators trying to get ex- 
traneous matter into the Record. 

More pages arrive with more cards. I 

look them over carefully. One is beauti- 

fully engraved. I go to the lobby and 











go away and write a 
column about it, I ring 
the bell and ask my 
secretary whether there 
is any one else waiting 
to see me. 

He says: “No, only 
Mr. Soandso.” I say 
that he can wait. 

Then I ring for a 
stenographer and briskly 
begin dictating a few 
letters. 

Before I have uttered 
half a dozen words, my 
secretary rushes into the 
room to inquire whether 
in addressing a certain 

















gentleman I say “Dear 
John” or “Dear Mr. 
Skoopenhauer.” I answer 


9 p.m. I try to evade a favor seeker. My 
efforts are unsuccessful 
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there I meet a fashionable and effusive 
lady who seems to know me well without 
my knowing her. She wants to get into the 
gallery and finds everything crowded except 
the space set aside for senators’ families 
and diplomats. 

In anguish I inform her that it is im- 
possible for me to aid her in any way. 
She turns away scornfully and writes a 
letter to her friends in my state saying in 
effect, “What a boorish fellow you have for 
a senator!” and urging 
them to punish me on 
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meal, while I lunch frugally on crackers 
and milk. He wants to know every one, 
and, of course, I have to introduce him to 
all the celebrities about. 
Fighting for Delayed Action 

GET back to the Senate Chamber in 

time to hear a motion to proceed to the 
consideration of executive business. Com- 
mittees are making favorable reports on 
many nominations and ask for immediate 





GLUYAS 


election day. WILLIATS 


I return to the Senate 
in time to see the closing 
of the “morning hour” 
and then I go back to the 
lobby in response to more 
ecards. A delegation has 
arrived to urge me to go 
to Central City to de- 
liver an address on the 
occasion of the opening 
of the new Elks Temple. 
I tell them regretfully 
that I have already made 
an important engagement 
to speak to the Kiwanis 
Club at Zenith Falls on 















that date, and I suggest 
the name of a colleague 
who, I tell them, will 
make a polished orator 
for the occasion. 

I make an effort again to answer some 
of my correspondence. My stenographer 
brings a bundle of letters from my office 
to the marble room, and once more I be- 
gin dictating: 

“Mr. William Jones, 

“Deering Center. 
“Dear Bill: 

“The Post Office Department is adamant 
in its refusal to extend R. F. D. No. 5. 
However, you may be assured that I will 
continue to make every effort until this 
matter is remedied. I consider it an out- 
rage that the route should be ended at the 
fork of the creek when everyone knows it 
should be run beyond the cross roads. By 
the way, who is this person who is going 
to run against me in the primary? 

“Your friend.” 

A colleague comes forward at this junc- 
ture to tell me he has a little bill before the 
Indian Relations Committee to allow a 
claim of $6,500 for “a poor devil who needs 
the money.” 

He asks me if I won’t help it along and 
promises he will do as much for me when 
he can get a chance. 


A Senator Wants Another Clerk 


NOTHER senator steps up just then to 

see if I can’t get him another clerk on 

his pay-roll. With a primary coming on, 

the requirements of his office are expanded 

so that he can’t get along without a larger 

clerical force. I tell him vaguely I'll see 
what I can do. 

At 12:53 I drop into the Senate Chamber 
and cast an eagle eye over the galleries. 
There I see a very influential citizen from 
my state. I didn’t know he was in town. 
I hasten to-the gallery in person to invite 
him to lunch. 

He accepts, and orders a very expensive 









11 p. m. or later. And so to bed, ex- 


hausted. Tomorrow I can do it all over 


again 


consideration. I hear a name which re- 
minds me that one of my constituents has 
written me to protest against confirmation, 
so I hop up to ask that action be deferred 
until I can make further inquiry. 

The Senate adjourns. Back to my office 
I go to assail the mountain of letters that 
buries my desk. In vain I dictate to 
clear away a sufficient number to enable 
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me to see the top of my desk. It can’t 
be done. 

At 6:30 I figure I have already put in 
nearly ten hours, so I decide to close the of- 
fice and call it a day. I start home only to 
remember that I promised to meet some 
gentlemen at the Army and Navy Club to 
discuss a bill which they may want me to 
introduce. 

I go out to dinner and sit beside a lady 
whose son has just graduated from Yaleford 
University and wants to get into the For- 
eign Service. She informs me that he is 
a talented young man and would make a 
good counsellor of an embassy, preferably 
in some nice capital where she can go te 
visit for a few months every year. I get 
the point of her remarks and promise to do 
all I can for her son. 


Evading Another Favor Seeker 


HE DINNER over, I go into the smok- 

ing room, and there I recognize a gen- 
tleman for whom I promised to do some- 
thing which had entirely slipped my mind. 
I try my best to evade him, but to no 
purpose, 

He catches me, and I have a bad quarter 
of an hour explaining. We go back to the 
ladies. I give my wife the high sign, and 
we leave for home to rest my weary bones. 

It takes me fifteen seconds to shed my 
clothes, and dive into bed. Just as I am 
falling into a doze the telephone rings. 
Wearily I stagger to the ‘phone. It’s a 
newspaper man. He says: 

“Senator, what’s the situation on the 
World Court?” 

“Oh, my God,” I answer, “I didn’t have 
a moment’s time to pay any attention to it 
today.” 

sack to bed again. I murmur: 

“That’s over. Tomorrow I can do it all 
over again.” 


A Modern Romance of Gold 


O-HUM! Romance is dead. Certainly 
there is none in business in this hum- 
drum age. 

So? Out near Marysville, California, a 
drab business concern has been grubbing 
in the mud for nearly a quarter of a cen- 
tury. While the sunshine state has been 
sending outward annually something like 
9,000 carloads of grapes, 8,000 cars of ap- 
ples, 40,000 cars of citrus fruit—mile upon 
mile of groaning box cars—this company 
has been scraping with prosaic regularity 
for gold. 

Dredge and wash, dredge and wash—a 
dull business, compared to the hectic days 
of Old California. 

But let’s see. 

Pioneers and Gold Pans 
HE leather-faced pioneer of heroic stat- 
ure did the same thing. Only, he dug 
by the hatful and “washed” about as much 
dirt as would fill a horse-trough. In a day 
he could “wash” 4 or 5 yards; in a long, 
hard, back-breaking day, that is. 

Where he once worked with his puny 
strength, electric volts snap miles through 
high-tension wires today to a barge on 


which motors drive an endless chain digger 
of hereulean proportions, whose buckets 
bite up nearly a yard of soil, at three-second 
intervals. 


Three Thousand He-man-power 


A POOR, dull business man has figured 
+ out how to make steel and electricity 
and water under pressure do in a day the 
work of three thousand mén, the work of 
three thousand of the “he-est” men that 
have been portrayed for us in all romantic 
history. 

And the result is gold, millions and mil- 
lions of dollars worth of that inspiring 
metal. 

Through what the floods had left of 
Poker Flat, made famous by Mark Twain 
and by Bret Harte, the steel buckets of the 
modern gold hunter ripped their way a 
little while ago. 

The reward of the despoilers—users of 
electricity and cost accounting—was $90,- 
000 worth of bullion, a seven-day “catch” 
for this strange form of fishing in the river’s 
bottom. 

Still, this cannot be romance, surely; it 
does not swagger and use a six-shooter. 
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Will Congress Please 


HE CONGRESS now sitting must adjourn willy-nilly on 

March 4. There is not much time for action; there are 
many subjects which at any time may provoke interminable 
debate; there is a coming presidential campaign to be con- 
sidered; but 

If Congress wishes to return home on or before March 4 
with the gratitude of American business, this magazine sug- 
gests that Congress: 

Renew the charters of Federal Reserve Banks and 
broaden the powers of the national banks to make them 
more nearly equal to those of state banks. 

Reduce the corporation income tax and repeal the in- 
heritance and war excise taxes. 

Place the foreign representatives of the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce on a definite and permanent 
status. 

Ratify the Turkish Treaty. 

Revise postal-rate legislation. 

Settle American and German war claims and the return 
of alien property. 

Change earlier legislation to facilitate railroad consoli- 
dation. 

Remove restrictions that threaten termination of parcel- 
post convention with Cuba. 


Business to Study a Neighbor’s Business 

A Lawyer AND EXx-MEMBER OF THE CABINET, 

A PUBLISHER, 

A Rarroap OFFICIAL, 

A Manvracturer or Extecrricat Goops, 

A PresmpeNtT or A Mip-west Nationa Bank, 

A MANvuracturer oF Foop Propucts, 

A MANUFACTURER OF AUTOMOBILES, 

Tue CHAIRMAN OF THE INTERNATIONAL ACCEPTANCE CorRPo- 
RATION. 

A representative section of American business! If the 
personalities are equal (and they are), to the posts they 
occupy, would not their opinion be worth while? 

That list is the make-up by vocation of the Business 
Men’s Agricultural Commission. It’s all business; there has 
been no effort to make it a joint commission of business and 
agriculture. It was organized jointly by the United States 
Chamber of Commerce and the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board, but its report will be its own, uninfluenced 
by either body. 

The members of the Commission are as vitally interested 
in the success and prosperity of American agriculture. 
Selfish reasons alone would make them eager to find facts 
and to suggest practical remedies. 

The agricultural problem is compounded of many factors, 
all of which must be taken into consideration. Deliberate 
misunderstanding of motives, charges of bad faith, the 
arousing of sectional and class antagonism and the injection 
of political controversy for selfish ends only add to the diffi- 
culties that lie in the way of a solution. References to 
“grain gamblers” and “selfish business” fall from the lips of 
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the agriculturist with no better grace than the charges of 
“demagogy” and “radicalism” from the lips of the business 
man. Resentment on the one side is no more reprehensible 
than indifference on the other. : 

So much for the type of men who have started this im. 
portant study. Here are the men themselves: 

CuHarRLES NaGeEL, former Secretary of Commerce and Labor 
chairman, : 

Rosert W. BincHam, publisher of the Louisville Courier. 
Journal, 

E. N. Brown, chairman of the St. Louis-San Francisco Railway 

E. M. Herr, president of Westinghouse Electric, 

JoHN G. Lonspa.e, of St. Louis, president of the National 
Bank of Commerce, 

JoHN Srvart, president of Quaker Oats, 

ALFrEeD H. Swayne, vice-president of General Motors, 

PauL M. Warsvre, chairman, International Acceptance Corpo- 
ration. 

So far the Commission has found an unexpected amount 
of approval from the press and an expected amount of dis- 
approval from the supporters in Congress of the McNary- 
Haugen Bill. 

It’s an able commission, it’s an independent commission, 
it’s a commission which for selfish and unselfish reasons is 
as eager for American farm prosperity as the farmer 
himself. 


Cats and Stove Lids and Prof. Ripley 


DISTINGUISHED business leader who is thoroughly 

familiar with public utility finance was talking of Prof. 

W. Z. Ripley’s articles in The Atlantic Monthly on the 
shortcomings of corporations. Said he: 

“Professor Ripley’s articles undoubtedly did good—a 
great deal of good—but I think he violated a precept laid 
down by Mark Twain that you mustn’t take more out of 
an experience than there is in it. You know, Mark Twain 
cited the case of the cat to illustrate what he meant. A eat 
that has sat on a hot stove lid, will never sit on a hot stove 
lid again. But the trouble with the cat is that thereafter 
it will not even sit on a cold stove lid. 

“That’s taking more out of an experience than there 
is.in it.” 

What’s Truth in Advertising 
HE UNITED STATES Circuit Court of Appeals in set- 
ting aside the ruling of the Federal Trade Commission 
that the makers of Ostermoor mattresses must discontinue 
its familiar label, made an interesting comment on ad- 
vertising. 

The Commission had held that the label, which shows a 
mattress expanding when cut open at one end, was improper 
because it was not literally true, that it showed a greater 
spreading than would actually take place. 

At the time Commissioner Humphrey dissented on the 
ground that advertising might exaggerate if it did not de- 
ceive the consumer. 

The Circuit Court of Appeals agrees and is quoted in the 
newspapers as saying: “The time-honored custom of at least 
slight puffing, unlike the clear misrepresentation of the 
character of the goods, has not come under the ban.” 

How true must advertising truth be? Not, says the 
Court, literally true. Run over the advertising pages and 
see how much or how little they deviate from literal truth. 

A tooth paste says “your smiles can always be bright and 
gay.” Is any one reading that led to believe that the 
quality of his smiles will radically differ with a change of 
tooth paste? 

A lead pencil declares itself “unequalled for any writ- 
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ing or drawing purpose.” Unequalled is a strong, positive 
word. Must we take it at its full face value? 

Or a coffee asserts that “those who tasted it once never 
forgot it.” That advertisement could not pass muster with 
the Federal Trade Commission if it could find one lone 
soul who, having tasted that coffee, had forgotten it. 

And what if the Commission should find just one discon- 
tented cow? 

No, common sense rules advertising as it rules many 
things, but advertising has learned that exaggeration is a 
boomerang unless it is that harmless exaggeration which is 
only a sort of emphasis. 

But this fact remains! Self-government is the best form 
of government for business. The best way for the advertis- 
ing industry to escape the censorship which threatened it 
by the Federal Trade Commission’s ruling is to avoid even 
the appearance of evil. 


Stuff and Nonsense 


T IS A HABIT in some sections, a habit even of some 
chambers of commerce, to denounce “big business” as the 
enemy of the farmer; to say that banks and manufacturers 
and all those who make up the world of business chuckle 
with spiteful glee as the farmer’s profits disappear. 

A business man, whether he heads a bank on the 
wickedest corner of Wall Street or sells apples and | 
stick candy on Main Street, would be not a knave 
but what is sometimes worse than a knave—a fool 
—if he did not know that farm prosperity spells 
prosperity for him, also. 

How Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., of General Motors, who 
sells the farmer automobiles of all sizes, from a 
Chevrolet to a Cadillac, must hate to see a pros- 
perous farmer! 
Electric, must grieve at the sight of an electric- 
lighted farm house! How C. M. Woolley, of Ameri- 
can Radiator, must shudder at the idea of a farmer 
having a central heating apparatus! And how 
firmly fixed is the idea of General J. G. Harbord, of 
the Radio Corporation of America, that the radio 
should be confined to our urban population! 


Business, big or little, the enemy of agriculture! 5 is 
When the next farm agitator ascribes sinister mo- Sit 
tives to a business man who doesn’t agree with his vb 
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particular form of relief—oh, say to him, stuff and 
nonsense. 


On the Purchase of Happiness 


DITORS are casual readers of periodicals. They 
read sometimes “to see what the other fellow 
has”; sometimes in the search for suggestions. 
So it happened that two apparently contradictory 
paragraphs caught the eye in one morning’s reading. 
Writing in the New York Times, H. G. Wells says: 


“Riches,” we all say, “cannot buy happiness,” and _ it 
seems hardly to touch that statement that there are nun- 
dreds of thousands of people in the completest enjoyment 
of existence who would be cripples or dead if they had not 
been able to command the services of expensive surgeons, 
undergo costly treatments or take imperative holidays at 
this or that crisis in their careers. In any other age, under 
any available conditions, they would be cripples or dead. 


In The Atlantic Monthly, President Bernard 
Iddings Bell, of St. Stephens College, makes this 
assertion: 


Happiness, which is what all men desire, cannot be pur- 
chased, but is an illusive something not for sale. 





Happiness may lie within us. A man with a full 
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stomach may be unhappy. No one questions that, but it 
is hard to think of a starving man as happy. 

None of us would try to measure happiness by a yard 
stick of possessions or of physical comfort, but possessions 
and comforts do aid in making for happiness. 

What has all this to do with the nation’s business and 
NaTion’s Business? This—that modern industry, with its 
mass production, putting luxuries and comforts inte the 
hands of the many, has worked for the world’s happiness; 
and to that extent happiness is purchasable. 

Happiness doesn’t hang on steam heat, roast beef and 
bath tubs, but a clean, warm and well fed body is one step 
towards happiness. If that be gross materialism, make 
the most of it! 


Wooden Overcoats of Tomorrow 


VISITOR, talking of the new competition, hazarded the 
statement that in time wood may drive both cotton and 
wool out of business, as it has, in the form of rayon, already 
threatened silk. 
Familiar slang is the expression, “ a wooden overcoat,” 
for a coffin. Perhaps we shall soon have wooden overcoats 
an actuality. 
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Ethics—Medical and Otherwise 


Tike PHYSICIAN, if he is B MORRIS FISHBEIN M D 
the graduate of a reputable y 9 wees 
medical school, has perhaps Editor of The Journal of the American Medical Association 
been told again and again, by and of Hygew, The Health Magazine 
preceptors and teachers, that his 
is a profession of service. No ms 
doubt, the examples of sacrifices 

observed in clinic, dispensary and out-pa- 
tient departments have impressed this con- 
ception upon him even more. With his di- 
ploma, he receives an address on high aims 
and service and a copy of the “Principles 


oftener and better than do the 
public. After all, the greatest 
prize that a physician can secure 
is the esteem of his fellow-crafts- 
men, not the easily procurable 
flattery of the credulous publie, 

The public seems to believe 
there is no way of telling a good physician, 
an ethical one, or a scientific one from sn 
unethical or an ignorant one. In many 
instances, public judgment js 
based on the kind of car he 


Illustrations by Kromer 
frequently that physicians give gratuitous 
service also to all members of his immediate 
family and the families of his more dis- 
tant relations. 

He is certain that the principles pre- 













of Medical Ethics” of the American Medi- vent another physician from “steal- ; drives, the church he attends, 
a eal Association. Possibly he lays aside the ing” his patients, and he is not infre- 4 the social position of his wife, 
i his whiskers, or the protuber- 
i fi > ance of his abdomen.  Fre- 
it: quently, a 48-inch waist mea- 
i sure is taken as the equivalent 


of a 48-caliber brain. A man 
may be a good Elk, a first-rate 
Shriner, an excellent grand 
sachem of the Red Men, own 
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little book to read after the celebrations 
and examinations associated with this pe- 
riod in his career have ended. Then he 
embarks on his interneship and, following 
that, enters medical practice. But he is 
hardly likely to consult the booklet of ethics 
again unless invited to speak on the sub- 
ject before some organization, or until some 
occasion arises in which he believes his 
rights may have been transgressed. Then 
he sends for a new copy, only to find in all 
probability that the things he thought were 
there are not really there at all. 

Ethics for the Patient 

HE AVERAGE man believes that medi- 

eal ethics were developed primarily for 
the physician, and with but little regard for 
the interest of the patient. He believes 
that the physician is compelled either by 
this system or by some legal requirement to 
come to every patient every time he is 
called. 

The physician believes frequently that 
medical ethics demand that other physi- 
cians treat him at any time and to any 
amecunt without exacting a fee, and not in- 








“A pleased patient is the best type of 
medical advertisement” 


quently of the opinion that the principles 
of ethics were formulated primarily for the 
protection of the rights of the individual 
physician rather than for the rights of the 
group. 


Results Measure the Man 

N OTHER words, the physician is first 

and foremost a human being with all of 
the failings of human beings in other busi- 
nesses and in other professions. He is 
likely, if he is that kind of a man, to think 
first of “number one.” He may, if he has 
the instincts of a miser, put receipts above 
service. He may, if he is naturally quarrel- 
some and antagonistic, be constantly at outs 
with his colleagues and his patients. Yet, 
if he has obtained a reputation for master 
ability in diagnosis, in surgical technic, or 
in medical treatment, he may continue to 
have a tremendous practice and to main- 
tain this practice constant 
position. 

In medicine, as in all other professions 
and trades, results count. Fortunately, 
the men who are great in medicine are also 
likely to be great in heart, great in mind 
and great in spirit; but there are exceptions, 
and physicians know of them probably 
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his own home and be considered 
a remarkable doctor, and still 
not be able to tell whether a 
sinking pain in the pit of the 
abdomen is due to an inflamed 
gall-bladder or a gastric ulcer. 

The principles of ethics now 
official in the American Medical 
Association are a gradual evolu- 
tion of a series worked over and 
developed through many years. 
It is significant that the work 
emphasizes, first of all, the duties 
of the physician to his patient. 
These duties include service as 
an ideal, patience and delicacy 
as highly desirable qualifications, 
and full assumption of responsibility once a 
case has been undertaken. The principles 
of ethics emphasize that a physician is free 
to choose whom he will serve, but point 
out that he should respond to any request 
for assistance in emergencies or whenever 
temperate public opinion expects the ser- 
vice. Many a great merchant made his 
success on the same factors. 

The second chapter is concerned with the 
duties of physicians to each other. The 
physician is told that he must be an honor- 
able man and a gentleman, that he must 
conform to a high standard of morals and 
uphold the dignity of his profession 


Shall the Doctor Advertise? 

— comes the question of advertising. 

The solicitation of patients is unprofes- 
sional. The section dealing with this ques- 
tion is explicit, covering every possibility 
and leaving little doubt as to imterpreta- 
tion. But when all is said, the conclusion 
is actually that a man ought to conform to 
the customs of the community in which he 
lives. If it has been the custom to publish 
a business card in the country newspaper, 
the physician may do so; on the other 
hand, if this is not the custom, he may not 
do so. 

The principles of ethics protect the indi- 
vidual physician against the commercial 
group by stating that no group of physi 
cians, organized, as a corporation, may do 
any type of advertising that is not pef- 
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mitted to the individual. The difference in 
point of view here emphasized between 
medical ethics and those of business 1s 
clearly apparent. 

Medicine has for years depended for its 
success on the personal relationship between 
physician and patient. The great leaders 
know that the maintenance of this personal 
relationship is essential. Hence, every 
phase of the principles of ethics is planned 
to protect the rights of individual physi- 
cians against any group of physicians with 
the commercial ideal primarily in mind. 

It has been said that John Wanamaker 
and Marshall Field owed their successes to 
the idea that the customer is always right. 
In other words, the purchaser must be 
pleased, and he must be protected not only 
from the deceits of salesmanship but 
against his own folly. This, after all, is the 
type of personal relationship which must 
exist between the physician and his patient. 
A pleased patient, as the principles of ethics 
repeatedly state, is the best type of medical 
advertisement. Just as the old law of 
caveat emptor no longer prevails in modern 
business, so also do the principles of medi- 
eal ethics proclaim “It is unprofessional to 
promise radical cures; to boast of cures 
and secret methods of treatment or reme- 
dies; to exhibit certificates of skill or of 
success in the treatment of disease; or to 
employ any methods to gain the attention 
of the public for the purpose of obtaining 
patients.” 


No Secret Nostrums Used 
HE ETHICAL physician will not pre- 


scribe or dispense secret medicines or 
other secret remedial agents. The analogy 
of this part of the medical code to the best 
type of modern business is perhaps the 
statement in the advertising of clothing of 
the percentage of wool or cotton which 
makes its content. It is similar to the clear 
statement on fabricated silks that they are 
not actually silks. 

The principles of ethics were set forth 
not as a threat but as an inspiration. Just 
as there are merchants who by their nature 
rejoice in the shrewd deception of the igno- 
rant customer, just as there are egoists in 
the control of manufacturing industries 
who do not hesitate to place their personal 
wishes above the good of all, so also there 
are in medicine physicians who feel that 
their judgment in the matter of prescrib- 
ing remedies is better than that of the 
Council on Pharmacy and Chemistry, ap- 
pointed by the American Medical Associa- 
tion to establish what is sound and reliable 
in new remedies. 

The fault is not in the principles of 
ethics; it is in the character of the men 
who have failed to be inspired by the ideals 
and the high principles of their leaders. 
One might indeed quote Shakespeare when 
Cassius is made to say, “The fault, dear 
3rutus, is not in our stars but in our- 
selves.” 

A patient lay seriously ill, his physician 
gave a sad prognosis and, after giving some- 
what explicit directions as to his conduct, 
asked, “Now, is there anything else that I 
can get for you?” “Yes,” said the patient 
weakly, “another doctor.” 

From time to time, the official represen- 
tatives of American medicine have debated 
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the question of consultation, bearing in 
mind that the interest of the patient is 
paramount. 

Section one of this portion of the princi- 
ples does* not equivocate. “In serious ill- 
ness, especially in doubtful or difficult con- 
ditions, the physician should request con- 
sultations.” And it continues, “In every 
consultation, the benefit to be derived by 
the patient is of first importance. Time 
and again physicians argue the question as 
to consultation with irregular practitioners, 
or those devoted to the tenets of some sec- 
tarlan practice or cultist system. The-prin- 
ciples of ethics are not specific on this 
point, but there is a section devoted to the 
honor of the profession, which says: “A 
physician should not base his practice on 
an exclusive dogma or sectarian system, for 
‘sects are implacable despots; to accept 
their thraldom is to take away all liberty 
from one’s action and thought.’’ 

Honest Practitionérs and Quacks 

HERE are many phYsicians who refuse 

to recognize cultist practice, even to the 
extent of giving aid to a patient while the 
patient is still under the care or control of 
such a practitioner. 

There are others who do not hesitate to 
come in and give advice to patients who 
may be under such care. 

Above all, the physician must consider 
the good of the patient. 

There are physicians who are careful to 
inquire of the patient as to whether or 
not he has seen a previous consultant 
and as to the-opinions of the ones. first 
consulted; there are others who are not 


“A physician’s pro- 
fession is one of 
service” 


too meticulous in determining this 
point. Indeed, a sagacious physician 
will know promptly from the infor- 
mation possessed by the patient 
whether or not he has been informed 

elsewhere concerning his condition. One is 
almost prompted to suggest that in these 
instances the wise physician will bear in 
mind the motto “caveat vendor,” just as 
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the merchant must apply the same motto 
to the type of customer who shops too 
insistently and whose bills are likely to re- 
main unpaid, 

The principles of ethies recognize the fact 
that the medical diagnosis is usually paid 
for insufficiently in comparison with the 
reward of surgical technic. “The patient 
should be made to realize,” say the prin- 
ciples of ethies, “that a proper fee should 
be paid the family physician for the service 
he renders in determining the surgical or 
medical treatment suited to the condition, 
and in advising concerning those best quali- 
fied to render any special service that may 
be required by the patient.” 

What the Doctor Owes Society 

HE THIRD phase of the principles of 

ethics is again a recognition of the duty 
of the physician to the public. He is asked to 
remember that he is a citizen and to aid in 
enforcing laws and in giving advice con- 
cerning public health. During an epidemic, 
he must continue his labors for the allevia- 
tion of the suffering, without regard to the 
risk of his own health or life or to financial 
return. He is asked to warn the public 
against the devices practiced and the false 
pretensions made by charlatans, and he is 
told finally that these principles do not 
cover all of the obligations which he may 
have, but are wholly a guide which will 
supplement the ordinary conduct of a gen- 
‘ tleman and the practice of the 
Golden Rule. 
The last sen- 
tence reads, 
“Finally, these 
principles are 
primarily for 
the good of the 
public, and 
their enforce- 
ment should be 
conducted in 
such a manner 
as shall deserve 
and receive the 
endorsement of 
the commu- 
nity.” 

Fellowship in 
the American 
Medical Asso- 
ciation is con- 
tingent on the 
possession of 
this member- 
ship. 

The Associa- 
tion maintains 
a Judicial 
Council which 
carefully con- 
siders com- 
plaints brought 
against any of 
the fellows or 
‘ members for 

infractions of 


a 








we any of the prin- 


ciples of ethics. 

But the number of complaints brought 

and the number of physicians expelled from 

fellowship or membership each year is sur- 
prisingly small! 
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cer moved into the same 

block with three chain gro- 
ceries. Suppose there was a chain drug 
store on the corner. 

What would be the result if this should 
happen in an average suburban community 
of an American city of a half million or so? 

I know one who did just that. He chose 
a spot where competition was as keen as it 
could be, and he is making more money 
than the three chains put together. 

Just how does he merchandise his goods 
so successfully? What is his secret? And 
is it a private system, or would it hold true 
for the average retail food dealer through- 
out the country? Do the same rules 
apply to all retailers? In response to 
these and other questions he talked 
about his business and outlined the prob- 
lems that were in the back of his mind 
while we sat in the rear of his store, 
watching his clerks meet the trade. 

“The chain store is the real bugaboo 
to the independent, offering eternal price 
competition,” he said. 

“Still, it is competition which can be 
met successfully. The chain sells on 
price. That is its first and last appeal. 
We sell service and quality as well as 
grocerics, and those are two commodities 
the public wants a lot of. We even 
give the chain a run on price in many 
instances. 


pape an independent gro- 


The Battle Begins 
“WE CHOSE the site purposely. 


The chains had stamped the dis- 
trict on the minds of the buyers as a re- 
tail section.” 

He continued: 

“The best way we have found to take 
customers away from these chains is to 
keep a more attractive store. The more 
appealing you can keep food articles, the 
more you are going to sell. This is par- 
ticularly true of the perishables. They 
must have a fair chance. Then they 
help to sell themselves. 

“The chains are clean enough. We 
try to be just as neat, and to go a step be- 
yond, and add attractiveness, and even 
beauty. 

“Most of our customers at some time or 
other use the telephone in ordering—some of 
them regularly. Yet before they begin or- 
dering by phone, they have to be ‘sold’ to 
give us their business; and the best ‘selling 
talk’ I ever found is a fresh-looking, appeal- 
ing layout of goods. The whole aspect has 
to please. When a woman walks into a 
store for the first time, appearance makes 
an impression on her. 

“We watch the chains’ prices closely, in 
their advertising, and keep ours down very 
close to theirs. If you ever noticed, a 
chain store’s prices fluctuate widely. My 
neighbors may advertise a standard canned 
peach at just what it costs them. When 
a woman buys a can from them, that 
stamps it in her mind that they sell canned 
peaches very reasonably. The next day 
they may raise their price a few cents, but 
those who bought on the bargain day keep 
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the impression that they bought cheaply. 
To meet that, we put the price on that 
same canned peach a cent higher than their 
lowest, and keep it there all the time. 
“We can do that if we ean buy that 
peach for a low enough price. Right there 
is where the independent grocer’s hardest 
problem comes in. His success is in direct 
ratio to hjs ability as a buyer. He has to 
‘shop’ more carefully than any of his fastidi- 
ous customers ever do. We go to market 
ourselves every morning, starting about 
four. Farmers, commission merchants, 

















HE AVERAGE life of the gro- 
cery store of the country is 
seven years. Why? 

Most men wonder why any one 
wants to go into the grocery business 
when the cards seem stacked against 
him. Men are inclined to put down 
the causes of grocery store failures 
as the insurmountable hazards of 
business, and let it go at that. 

The manufacturer, the banker, or 
the farmer has all too little apprecia- 
tion of what his grocer has to face. 

Mr. Craig tried to find out if the 
independent could compete with the 
chains and if so, how. He found the 
way a grocer survives and prospers. 

His intimate interview will have a 
familiar ring to retailers, and, we 
hope, will also give the man who buys 
groceries some food for reflection. 

This is the first of several articles 
on retailing. 

—The Editor 








wholesalers and manufacturers are our 
sources of supply. 

“Of the two sides, buying and selling, we 
find that it takes a lot more mental alert- 
ness to buy intelligently. There is a good 
bit of bargaining with the wholesaler on the 
subject of discount and free case lots. 
When the manufacturer of canned soups, 
we'll say, makes a big drive for production, 
following a plentiful harvest of tomatoes, 
he will make the wholesaler such attractive 
large-lot propositions that he becomes over- 
stocked. 


Careful Buying, an Art 


‘TFXHEN the wholesaler will possibly offer 

me the usual discount per hundred 
cases and a free case with every ten, in- 
stead of with the usual twenty-five or 
fifty. By watching for just such in- 
stances, we can buy just about as well 
as the chains can, even though indepen- 
dents are not allowed to club together in 
their buying as the chains do. In some 
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“My Grocer Knows His Onions” 


cases we buy from manufacturers 
direct. We don’t do as much buy- 
ing for future delivery as we did 
“We are lucky to be in that position, I 
have a cousin in Philadelphia who runs g 
haberdashery. In September he buys un- 
derwear for spring and summer. He has to 
guess whether two-piece or union suit, web 
or broadcloth, will be in demand. An ele- 
ment of chance enters in the fall fluctua- 
tions of cotton prices. Now when we buy 
prepared cereals, for instance, we don’t have 
that to contend with. What buying we do 
in advance we are pretty sure of. Coffee 
stays in style despite the seasons. 
“Wholesalers are a little more anxious to 
please us than they were five years ago, 
They willingly make any changes or ad- 
justments in orders today, where they 
Seanels did it grudgingly or not at all. 


The Wholesaler Is Hit 


“s AND-TO-MOUTH buying by re- 

tailers has the manufacturer 
worried, or at least, anxious. The 
wholesaler feels it, too, for the manufac- 
turer wants him to buy more, and the 
retailer wants to buy less. We don’t 
like to keep a cent more tied up on 
our shelves than is absolutely necessary. 
The chains have made it a lot harder for 
the wholesaler, they tell me. 

“To get back to the selling end of the 
business, we are fortunate in that we do 
not have a serious credit problem with 
our customers. In one period recently 
we sent out bills amounting to $150,000 
and lost $400, and $300 of that was to a 
man who was stricken with paralysis 
and had three kids to feed. When you 
think that some of the largest steel com- 
panies have a credit loss of from ¥% to 2 
per cent, you see how remarkable that 
is. When we shut off a man’s credit, we 
know that we are going to lose him, so 
we get a good report on each individual 
before granting credit. The great major- 
ity of our credit customers own their 
homes, which is a happy condition for us. 
“We have a fine staff of clerks. That 

is no accident. You might think the incen- 
tive would be greater to work for a chain, 
where a hustling clerk could work up to be 
manager of his own store, with the added 
bait of a commission on certain sales. 
“The answer to this, which seems a riddle 
to some, is that there is plenty of oppor- 
tunity for the individual to rise financially 
with us. We pay more than the chain 
does, and that is pretty generally the case 
throughout the country. Forty dollars a 
week is a fair wage for a clerk, and 
we have one at forty-five and one at 
fifty. The fifty-dollar man has_ been 
with us two years. He started at thirty- 
five, and we just signed him to a five- 
year contract, with a  thousand-dollar 
bonus each Christmas, at fifty a week. 
He made himself so valuable in the two 
years he was with us that we felt that 
we did- well to sew him up for the long 
period. It has been our experience that 


there is no such thing as a bargain in hu- 
If the money and the chance 


man labor. 
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for more isn’t there, neither is the work 
that the man should do. 

“The big incentive that drives every 
real grocery clerk ahead is the dream of 
owning his own store. The independent 
really has the advantage over the chain in 
this respect, for we can take a good clerk 
away from the chain at any time by giving 
him more money, and the desire to own his 
ewn store is stronger than the urge to be a 
manager for some one else. Again, we pay 
the average clerk more than the chain man- 
ager gets, and we believe this is true 
throughout the country generally. 

“Sometimes we get a valuable tip from a 
customer on what to sell. One day when 
we had been here about four months, a 
woman said to me, ‘If your store was only 
more like the market, I’d do all my buying 
here.’ That started me to thinking. If she 
felt that way, how many more did? I 
added eighty lines of perishables that 
month—June, I think—and tried a lot of 
new meat lines. I kept adding new fresh 
goods all summer, and have kept more to 
the market type of store ever since. That 
was one of the biggest changes in policy I 
ever made, and it certainly paid. A cus- 
tomer only asks for an article once, and we 
get it, if at all practical. 

“The community really determines what 
we carry, you see. We are more fortunate 
than some, for this community is right 
‘solid’ in the sense that the floating popula- 
tion is small. 





Some Women Want Help 


OME women welcome suggestions when 
ordering, especially if it is for some 
special occasion that they’re buying. Get- 
ing variety into the menu is a problem to 
some women, and they seem glad when we 
tell them that we have something just in 
that is seasonal. 

“Some women, on the other hand, will 
resent being advised in their selection. 
Taken all in all, people know what they 
want when looking for food. The women 
do, anyhow. 

“Knowing the people you are selling to 
is a great help. One of the good women of 
the community did her shopping in person 
the other Saturday, and she sort of hesi- 
tated in her ordering. She was planning a 
light supper for Sunday evening. I ven- 
tured to help out with a few suggestions, 
and it worked. Her husband likes oysters, 
so I mentioned the fact that we had some 
choice ones, just in. In the end I sold her 
about $3.00 worth of goods she hadn’t 
thought of when she came in. There is at 
least the possibility of that in every sale. 

“Women usually like cut prices. The de- 
partment store is probably responsible for 
establishing this preference as a buying 
habit. So we cater to their desires, in form 
at least, by marking an article on the odd 
cent when possible. Twenty-six cents sug- 
gests a mark-down, though it may be the 
opposite. If the price drops, it drops to 
twenty-three or four cents, not to twenty- 
five. 

“Advertising, good as it is at pulling the 
cans and bottles off the shelves, plays some 
odd tricks, too. One woman wanted a can 
of well-advertised tomato soup the other 
day. We were out of that brand but had 
the soup in another slightly less advertised 
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She looked at the can; it didn’t 
seem familiar. She then took consomme in 
the brand she asked for first. And so it goes. 

“Then there is the ease of the English 
family who lived about four miles away 
Having a regular customer that far from 
the grocery store is unusual. They are regu- 
lar customers because they were So pleased 
to find that we carried a fine Orange-Pekoe 
of a highly specialized, perfumed sort. 
They had been to the Orient—Hong Kong 
—when he was attached to the English 
Army, and both had right educated tastes 
for tea when they came to this community. 
Funny, but we had that tea by accident. 
We got it by mistake from a jobber who 
went out of business before we could re- 
turn it. They were so tickled to find that 
I kept that brand that we have had every 
dollar of their trade since, and that was 
several years ago. They had stopped in 
with one of my regular customers, and 
asked what kind of tea we had. 


brand. 


Ginger Ale and Prohibition 


“POPULAR products change with the 

times. Prohibition has had some odd 
results. Take the ginger ale popularity. It 
is probably the national drink now. Five 
years ago we sold possibly five cases a week 
in the middle of the summer. Now we will 
sell fifty a week in the same period and 
probably a dozen cases a week the year 
round, That sounds as though the people 
around here consumed a lot of gin, but I 
don’t think that’s all that accounts for it. 
Advertising is a strong factor in its popu- 
larity. 

“You may have noticed that its hard to 
find a can.of Tuna fish nowadays. The 
source is disappearing. There is a shortage 
of Yellowfin Tuna. One of the largest of 
the packers was reported as only making a 
15 per cent delivery. It became so popular 
in the last few years that the supply is al- 
most exhausted. The price is more than 
doubled. The price of salmon also is go- 
ing up. And just before the new catch 
comes in it is a hard article to find among 
the wholesalers. 

“A food article that delicatessens did 
much to popularize is mayonnaise. Its 
popularity, on the other hand, cut into the 
sale of the ingredients from which the 
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housewife made her own mayonnaise a few 
years ago. 

“There are some peculiar ideas about the 
selling of certain articles. Take the case of 
sugar. There is no real reason why a grocer 
should expect to make no profit on sugar 
except that it is a habit, and it is a custom 
that the whole country expects. It is a 
service the grocer performs for his custo- 
mers but the customer seldom appreciates. 

“On the other hand, a bargain in sugar, 
say 20 pounds for a dollar on an occasional 
sale, is a delight to some of the good ladies 
of the neighborhood. And when you have 
them thinking in such large terms you can 
sometimes sell them a dozen or so assorted 
cans fer their company shelves, or a bushel 
of spuds, or a gallon of syrup. 

“I like to wait on the youngsters who 
come into the store myself, even if they 
only want a loaf of bread. I try to make 
the experience a pleasant one. From a 
business viewpoint that’s a good idea. 
Habit is strong in children. If they recall 
the last experience at the store was not all 
drudgery, they will be willing to return 
without as much parental pressure. It 
takes a little longer to fill a child’s order 
sometimes, particularly if he has no list, 
but most women are human enough not to 
mind waiting the second or two longer 
that a kid takes. 

“The weather doesn’t affect business par- 
ticularly, except prolonged wet or dry 
spells. 

“Some women like to do their shopping 
in person and buy more conservatively over 
the phone. There is one woman who 
always buys at the chain store next door 
on good days, but when it rains she con- 
descends to call us on the phone because 
we deliver. Still I don’t pray for rain when 
I go to church. 


, 


Women Want Real Service 


. OW and then a woman will cause a 

little unpleasantness in her zeal to 
return some article and get her money back 
because she is dissatisfied. Last summer one 
brought a leg of lamb back and demanded 
her money because it had a government 
stamp on it. Words are wasted on such 
customers so it is quickest and best to re- 
turn the money without argument. An- 
other woman wanted to return a fruit cake 
after Christmas because she did not like 
the woman who had given it to her. 

“The man of the house takes the great- 
est interest in two articles of diet—his cof- 
fee.in the morning must suit him and the 
steak and chops or other meat must hit the 
spot at his dinner.” 

As we walked toward the door, he called 
attention to the neat glass cases with 
frosted pipes inside, which gave an appeal- 
ing setting to the contents and to the 
vegetables displayed on white tile. Turn- 
ing around to view his store as a whole, it 
was easy to see that he had made a real 
achievement with an attractive, well ar- 
ranged organization, and as I walked out 
the door my final impression was of 4 
finished and inviting window display. The 
cards seemed stacked against him when he 
moved in, yet he is winning. Boiled down 
and summarized, his secret of suecess is an 
old one—brains plus work, or as he said, 
grinning, “We've got to know our groceries.” 
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Weeding Out the Worthless Driver 


“ aS I DROVE over the crest of a hill I 

was thinking about a _ contract 

which I had just signed and did 
not notice that at the foot of the hill the 
road changed from macadam to loose 
gravel. Fortunately my luck was with me 
and I was able to bring my car through 
without turning over. 

“This was not the first time, however, 
that I had had such lapses, and I then and 
there came to the conclusion that, while I 
could handle a car skilfully enough, I was 
nevertheless an unsafe driver. Since then 
my practice is to walk when I cannot get 
someone else to drive me.” 

A leading automotive engineer made this 
statement. It’s one way in which our high- 
way safety problem might be solved, but, 
alas, it will not work with the masses of 
our population. Self-regulation by the in- 
dividual is too much to ask, for it doesn’t 
apply to the reckless and incompetent who 
form only a small part of the driving pub- 
lic but cause more than 90 per cent of the 
accidents. They must be weeded out, for 
they are costing us 25,000 lives a year in 
addition to 750,000 serious injuries and a 
billion dollars in property damage. 


Police to Protect the Public 


UTOMOBILE regulation is a new task, 
but its basis is the state motor vehicie 
law and the administrative machinery to ad- 
minister that law. The motor vehicle law 
has two major purposes—to safeguard life 
and property by the regulation, discipline 
and education of motor vehicle operators 
and to secure revenue for repair and re- 
placement of state roads through collection 
of license fees. While the revenue-produc- 
ing function is important, the police func- 
tion is more essential. 

All the states have some form of motor 
vehicle administration ranging from mere 
registration of the vehicles to complete sys- 
tems providing for registration and titling 
of vehicles, licensing of operators and chauf- 
feurs, and enforcement of the motor vehi- 
cle laws and regulations by a state patrol. 
In some states the work is handled by a 
separate department or bureau, while in 
other states the Secretary of State or some 
other existing official administers the law. 
In Montana the warden of the state peni- 
tentiary also serves as motor vehicle ad- 


ministrator. 


As a general proposition it is in the 
northeastern states, where the automobile 
problem has been with us longest, that the 
drivers’ licensing system has become a well- 
developed institution. Here the need for 
cooperation among motor vehicle depart- 
ments became evident several years ago and 
resulted in the formation of an Eastern 
Conference of Motor Vehicle Administra- 
tors. A member of this conference, refer- 
ring to the drivers’ license system, re- 
cently said: “Since we began to examine 
all applicants we have had the general 
public solidly behind us favoring the stricter 
methods of issuing licenses.” 

Operators’ licenses serve as identification 
tags for individual drivers just as registra- 
tion plates do for the car or truck. Among 


By A. B. BARBER 


Manager, Department of Transportation 
and Communication, Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States 


other things they serve to eliminate uncer- 
tainty in the record system. This* system 
shows which operators are habitual viola- 
tors and makes it possible to put them on 
probation or to rule them off the highways. 

The need for such action is evident from 
this typical record of an habitual violator: 


Date or 

ARREST OFFENSE DIsPosITION 
Aug. 12,1921 Passing auto at intersection $5 forfeited 
Aug. 12,1921 Speed $10 e 
Feb. 23,1924 Speed $50 is 
Aug. 1, 1924 Speed, 28 miles $10 ss 
Aug. 1, 1924 Passing auto at intersection $5 <6 
Nov. 1, 1924 Unnecessary noise $5 “ 


5 
$25 fine 


June 8, 1925 : 
No papers 


Nov. 19, 1925 


Speed, 40 miles 
Reckless driving 


Mar. 23, 1926 Speed, 32 miles Dismissed 
(Second offense) 

May 5,1926 Passing street car $10 fine 

July 21,1926 Assault on policeman $100 “ 


In such cases the operators’ permits are 
revoked, and new permits cannot be is- 
sued until after at least one year, when 
these men must pass a special examina- 
tion and show evidence of improved habits. 
Many of them do not wait to apply but 
move to states where organized control of 
motor vehicle operators has not yet been 
set up. This may partly explain the fact 
that the records show the accident hazard 
to be 25 to 30 per cent less in states with 
modern traffic laws and effective traffic de- 
partments than in other states. 


Many Permits Revoked 


THO SHOW something of the workings of 

the system a few statistics as to suspen- 
sions and revocations may be of interest. 
During the first eleven months of 1925, in 
the State of New York, the commissioner 
of motor vehicles suspended 11,457 and re- 
voked 6,316 licenses. The principal causes 
for the suspensions were: Reckless driving 
or speeding, 3,455; accident resulting in in- 
jury to a person, 1,513; charged with 
intoxication, pending prosecution, 979; 
charged with homicide, 839; permitting un- 
licensed operator to drive, 504; charged 
with leaving scene of accident, 370. Failure 
to file bond of taxicabs was the principal 
cause of revocations, with a total of 3,650. 
Operating while intoxicated resulted in 
1,641 revocations, while leaving the scene 
of accident, reckless driving and speeding 
contributed smaller numbers. 

That forfeitures of licenses are not based 
on snap judgment cr inadequate informa- 
tion of the motor vehicle administrator is 
indicated by the records of Massachusetts, 
which show that, of 16,249 drivers whose 
licenses were taken away, 8,331 lost them 
after investigations, 7,032 after convictions, 
592 from police complaints, 225 from con- 
stabulary complaints, and 69 from judges’ 
complaints. 

But that is a little like locking the barn 
door after the horse is stolen. What is 
needed even more is a proper system of ex- 
aminations of applicants for licenses. In 
some states where no examinations are re- 


quired there is doubt as to their effective 
ness; in some there is fear of complication 
and red tape. In the states where the ex- 
aminations are in effect, however, there is 
little doubt or apprehension about them. 

To get an idea of an actual examination 
let us take the case of our old friend, John 
Smith, and his son, residing in one of our 
eastern states. Mr. Babbitt’s son is just 
sixteen years of age and is eager to drive. 
Babbitt, Sr., equally eager to give up the 
job, makes out and sends to the commis- 
sioner of motor vehicles an application for 
an “instruction license” for his son. This 
document gives all the data regarding the 
son essential for the permanent records of 
the motor vehicle department. The father 
signs this as “instructor” and returns it 
with a $1.00 fee to the department, which 
sends an instruction license direct to young. 
Smith. This entitles him to drive for not 
exceeding a month provided his father is 
with him. 


Places Chosen for Issuance 


RDINARILY a month is time enough 
to acquire reasonable facility in han- 
dling a car. At any time during the month, 
in the state where the Smith’s live, the ex- 
amination can be taken either at the office 
of the Motor Vehicle Department at the 
State Capital, or at the most convenient 
county seat. About half of the examina- 
tions are held at the central office and half 
at the various county seats. 

On the day of our young friend’s exami- 
nation he drives to the county seat with 
his father alongside him. It is four o’clock 
before they reach the examiner’s office and 
some twenty or thirty applicants are ahead, 
but they decide to wait, and here is what 
they see: 

Two by two the candidates go before the 
examiner at a desk and are asked a few 
questions to show familiarity with the traf- 
fic rules and the possession of ordinary in- 
telligence and a passable understanding of 
the English language. They read a little 
to give a simple and ready check on their 
eyesight and also to show whether they 
read English. 


A Simple Test for Drivers 


T THE beginning of the oral examina- 
4 * tion the inspector takes from a portable 
file case the applications of the two candi- 
dates, and at the conclusion of the question- 
ing he signs them and sends the applicants 
to a designated place for their practical 
road test. In this five out of six cars are lined 
up in column with one of the examining 
squad on the running board of the front car 
and another on the running board on the 
opposite side of the rear car. In this forma- 
tion the candidates drive a quarter of a 
mile over a varied course with some turns, 
some uphill spots and a few rough places. 
When it is apparent that they can operate 
reasonably well, they are sent back to the 
office and the permits issued. The fee is 
$2.50 for a permit good indefinitely. 

The licensing of persons who are deaf, 
crippled or lacking an arm or leg is a spe- 
cial problem with regard to which there 
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1-Ton Truck 
Stake Body 


$680 


f.o.b, Flint, Mich, 





Quality and Economy 


At these sensationally low prices, Chevrolet 
offers prospective truck buyers the advantages 
of numerous quality features! Among these 
are: the flexibility and handling ease of a 3-speed 
gear-shift transmission—the power and smooth- 
ness of Chevrolet’s valve-in-head motor—the 
durability and efficiency of Chevrolet’s rugged 
rear axle and springs set parallel to the load. 
And a host of mechanical advancements—includ- 
ing AC oil filter, AC air cleaner, new positive 
oil pump and new improved dry disc clutch 
all combine to assure even lower operating and 
maintenance costs. Truly, no other truck so 
low in price so successfully meets the public 
demand for quality and economy as do the 
Chevrolet trucks of today! 


WORLD’S LARGEST BUILDER OF 


at these 
Low Prices! 
“Sake Boly POSO 


1-Ton Truck 


Panel Body 7 55 


1-Ton Truck 


Cab and Chassis 6 I O 
1-Ton Truck 


Chassis 495 


HEI" 395 


All prices f.o.b. Flint, Mich. 


GEAR SHIFT TRUCKS 


When writing for further informatio jarding Cuevrocer Trucks please me Nation's B 
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still seems to be some difference of opinion 
among the motor vehicle administrators in 
the Eastern Conference. In most of the con- 
ference states there is no hard and fast 
rule against persons who are so deficient, 
bit every applicant is given an unusually 
severe road test in order to make him dem- 
onstrate, if he can, his ability to operate 
with safety to himself and to others. Some 
states have special boards of deaf persons 
appointed to pass on the cases of deaf ap- 
plicants. It is found that the deaf are jeal- 
ous of the privilege of driving and make 
especially careful examiners of other deaf 
persons. With regard to persons lacking 
an arm or leg or otherwise crippled, expe- 
rience shows that by having their cars 
equipped with special appliances they can 
often operate quite as safely as normal 
persons. 

In general, 20 to 25 per cent of all appli- 
eants for operators’ licenses fail in their 
first examination. However, most of these, 
after subsequently learning the traffic reg- 
ulations or perfecting themselves in the op- 
eration of the vehicle, are able to pass. 
Only about 3 per cent, according to the 
report of the Registrar of Motor Vehicles 
in Pennsylvania, fail finally. 


The Job of Administration 


ICENSING and examination of drivers is 
not by any means the only function of 
state motor vehicle administrators, but it is 
becoming more and more recognized as the 
first essential in any effective program for 
reduction of motor vehicle accidents, the 
need for which is clearly evident. 


NATION’S 


During the past twenty years more than 
165,000 persons have met their deaths on 
our streets and highways in motor vehi- 
cle accidents. Continuance of the past rate 
would add to this total nearly half a mil- 
lion fatalities during the next twenty-year 
period. But this does not present the full 
picture. 

The results will be still worse unless 
something is done to check the continuing 
increase in the accident rate, which has 
gone up each year since 1920 by about 
10 per cent. Unless this increase is 
checked, and if it should go on for the next 
twenty years mounting as it has recently, 
the result would be not a half million but 
more than a million motor fatalities in that 
period. 


Results of Hoover Conference 


T WAS to formulate proposals to bring 

to an end this mounting accident toll that 
Secretary Hoover, early in 1924, organized a 
National Conference on Street and High- 
way Safety, which, after more than two 
years’ work, has presented to the public ¢ 
comprehensive program for improvement of 
street and highway traffic conditions. The 
essential features of this program are as 
follows: 


1. Modern vehicle laws, uniform in all es- 
sential features. 

2. Reasonably uniform ordinances and reg- 
ulations. 

3. An effective system of enforcement. 

4. Education in traffie safety of school chil- 
dren, operators and chauffeurs, and the gen- 
eral public. 
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5. An effective system for the collection of 
traffic accident statistics so that the underly- 
ing causes of accidents may be determined. 

6. Continued improvement in the design 
and construction of the motor vehicle. 

7. A regular system of vehicle maintenance 
with adequate inspection to insure safety. 

8. Improvement and enlargement of streets 
and highways and proper traffic control sys- 
tems to carry the traffic smoothly and har- 
moniously. 

9. Progressive elimination of grade cross- 
ings, including crossings of highways of heavy 
traffic, and adequate protection of crossings 
remaining at grade. 

Fundamental to practically every ele- 
ment of this program are sound state traf- 
fic legislation and the establishment of 
proper administrative machmery to super- 
vise, control and discipline the hordes now 
driving on our streets and highways. Such 
action by the state legislatures to discharge 
the public responsibility vested in the state 
government was the first and most urgent 
recommendation of the National Con- 
ference. 

Safety May Yet Be Had 

t ses legislatures meet in forty-four states 

in 1927, all except Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Mississippi and Virginia. Reports show 
that in a majority of the states the Uni- 
form Vehicle Code is to be considered. 
Based as it is upon the most successful ex- 
perience in all the states and endorsed by 
the American Bar Association as well as 
the National Conference on Street and 
Highway Safety, it opens the way to suc- 
cessful motor regulation. 


Perhaps France Needs a Ripley, Too 


ROFESSOR RIPLEY’S discussion of 

plural voting shares has given the im- 

pression that it is a new development 
peculiar to this country. As a matter of 
fact, according to a report recently issued 
by the Department of Commerce entitled 
“Development in the Use of Plural Voting 
Shares in France,” this is not so; for the 
issuance of plural voting stock was made 
possible in France in 1903. The first use of 
this power seems to have been made by the 
Societe des Banques de Provence in 1911 
in order that metropolitan banks could not 
absorb the organization. 


Legal Doubts of Plural Voting 

THE legal position of these issues has not 

as vet been defined in the French Courts. 
It is doubtful if plural voting shares were 
contemplated by the act which made them 
possible; it is held by critics of this control 
device that the act rather had in mind the 
modification of a previous law referring to 
the limitation of powers of large and small 
shareholders in company meetings. 

A motive, in the case of the more im- 
portant companies, for the adoption of 
plural voting provisions, is the desire to 
protect the national character of the enter- 
prises whose directors have feared that the 
decline of the franc might result in the 
purchase of a controiling interest by for- 
eigners. This has undoubtedly been true 


in such cases as those of the Credit Lyon- 
nais, Pechiney, Pennaroya, and the Acieres 


de Ja Marine, important institutions deal- 
ing in credit, aluminum, lead, and steel re- 
spectively. 

There are numberless smaller companies 
in which the national interest is insignificant 
or non-existent and in such cases the rea- 
sons have been either (a) the desire to as- 
sure the companies the same conservative 
management as in the past, (b) the desire 
to facilitate fusion of companies making 
the proposed action especially attractive to 
certain interests by giving them an unusual 
power or (c) the desire to attract 
needed new capital. Of course, any one or 
all of these motives have played a part 
also in the issues of the larger companies 
also. 


The 


voting 


company whose issuance of plural 
voting shares has received the most atten- 
tion is Establissements Kuhlman, an im- 
portant chemical company. The desire to 
protect this key industry and keep its con- 
trol in French hands was unusually strong 
and its fortunes have been followed by the 
public and the government with peculiar 
interest since the war. 
Board Determines Holders 

b pens previous capital of the company was 

180,000,000 franes divided into 720,000 
shares of 250 frances each. The new issue 
of capital amounted to 10 million frances 
divided into 100,000 shares of 100 frances 
each. The new shares were to be distrib- 
uted in principle to all shareholders who 


had registered shares as of August 21, 
1926; but the issue to such holders was 
conditional upon their acceptability to the 
Board of Directors. 

In this way all shareholders were, in prin- 
ciple, to share in the right to subscribe to 
the new shares proportionately to their 
previous investment in the company and 
would thus continue to control it. The low 
par price was decided upon to allow as 
wide a distribution as possible—theoreti- 
cally one new share for each four old 
shares. The new shares have ten votes 
each—a total of 1,000,000, while the old 
shares have one vote each—a total of 400,- 
000. In other respects the shares have 
equal rights. This arrangement was rati- 
fied by general meeting held in September, 
1926. 

Shall Law Prohibit Issue? 

been erying abuses which plural voting 

has brought out in practice have made 
the question of its further regulation by law 
a matter of growing public concern. Many 
critics have declared that shares with un- 
equal voting power should be prohibited by 
law. An increasing number, however, be- 
lieve that such shares may in special cir- 
cumstances be highly desirable but that 
their issue should be restricted to excep- 
tional cases. 

The determination of these circumstances 
should, according to the proposal, be left 
to public authorities. 
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OR all its custom beauty, its extra equipment and its famed Big Six 
power, TheChancellor carries a democratic One-Profit price—$1735. 
|| There is nothing smarter on wheels than this Studebaker Big Six 
Custom Victoria for four. 

Low-swung, full-vision steel body in rich duotone lacquers—richly 
appointed interior of fine broadcloth, with broadlace trim, and silver 
finish inlaid hardware—patented no-draft ventilating windshield, which 
admits abundant fresh air and keeps out rain. Powered by the famous 
Studebaker Big Six motor, only seven American cars equal The Chancellor 
in rated horsepower—and they cost from two to five times more! 

Women should see The Chancellor to know what is newest in the 
custom mode—men should see it to appreciate how Studebaker 
One-Profit manufacture has raised the standard of fine car value. 















"The Chancellor ~a Big Six Custom Victoria 


| ~n0 peer at its price for beauty and power! 





The Chancellor 


A Big ~ is Vidoria 


‘or four) 


1735 


f. 0. b. falory, including dise 


wheels and 4-wheel brakes 


é ent: No-draft ven- 
tilating windshield, exclu- 
sively Studebaker; front and 
rear bumpers; engine ther- 
mometer and hydrostatic 
gasoline gauge on the dash; 
coincidental iock; oil filter; 
automatic windshield clean- 
er;rear-vision mirror; vanity 
case; toggle grip; rear traffic 
signal light; 4-wheel brakes; 
full-size balioon tires; snub- 
bers and two-beam nickel- 
plated acorn headlights,con- 
trolled from steering wheel. 
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The Short Session and Business 


HE SHORT session of Congress 
ends by constitutional limitation 


March 4. Ordinarily a short ses- 
sion is quite unlikely to pass much 
legislation other than the annual ap- 
propriation bills. The present short ses- 
sion promises to be no exception to this 
rule. Forecasters anticipate a welter of 
debate, particularly in the Senate, which 
will effectively preclude the passing of 
much important legislation. The Smith 
and Vare senatorial election. cases will come 
in for extensive discussion in the Senate. 
The troubles of the farmer, taxation, war- 
ships, prohibition, and political skirmishes 
may easily take up so much time that many 
bills, well advanced toward final passage, 
will die when the gavel fails, adjourning 
the session at noon, March 4. 

The analysis here presented is based on 
indices that are trustworthy as this is writ- 
ten. A few weeks, of course, may bring 
about developments that will materially 
change the outlook. A number of mea- 
sures have progressed to the point of final 
approval. Barring uncertainties that may 
well develop as a result of the factors men- 
tioned, a legislative record of no small pro- 
portions could be accomplished before this 
session ends—if the auspices are propitious. 

Of especial significance is the Nicaraguan- 
Mexican imbroglio which may quickly be- 
come the dominant issue and disrupt the 
entire legislative program. 


Appropriations 


Congress has tackled its main business 
for the short session—appropriation bills 
—with zest. By Christmas the House 
had passed four of the total of eight such 
bills, and the Senate had disposed of two 
of them. Such dispatch lessens the chance 
for an end-of-the-session tie-up, which has 
been discussed as likely to force an extra 
session. 

Deficiency bills later will occupy consid- 
erable time at the tag end of the session. 

The senator-designate from Illinois faces 
a contest to occupy a seat in the Senate. 
The severity of the fray and the tactics 
to be used by senators opposed to seating 
him thus far have not been revealed. It 
looks as if the major issue of the Senate’s 
right to pass on the qualifications of sen- 
ators-elect may be decided through the dis- 
position of the Illinois case. 


Taxation and the Budget 


Congressional and administration lead- 
ers have turned thumbs down on 
tax reduction. A united minority in Con- 
gress, however, is girding for a test of 
strength in an attempt to force a rate cut 
this session. They threaten to invoke a 
rule of the House whereby signers of a 
petition can discharge a committee from 
consideration of a bill and bring it before 
the House. The odds are against actual 
reduction of rates, but a compromise is well 
within the possibilities. 

Post-war retrenchment and budget re- 
ductions have produced an accumulated ef- 
fect that threatens a mild uprising. A 


By FRANCIS COPELAND  *"* 


growing surplus of revenues over expendi- 
tures is a temptation to pass an ever in- 
creasing list of special bills for public build- 
ings, pensions, farm subsidies, rivers and 
harbors, roads, bridges, parks, memorials, 
cruisers, airplanes, army expansion, irriga- 
tion, salary boosts, prohibition enforcement, 
new boards and commissions. 

Such a prospect may temper the Execu- 
tive’s disinclination to cut tax rates this 
year. 

An attack on the budget system may be 
a concomitant. 


Army and Navy 


Advocates of better support for the 
armed forces, who have taken the bit- 
ter medicine of retrenchment since the 
armistice of 1918, now have boldly joined 
forces in a well planned offensive toward 
larger appropriations. Already the House 
Committee on Naval Affairs has reported 
a bill for ten new cruisers to cost $105,000,- 
000. The Army likewise will be heard from 
and Congress may grant that branch more 
funds for more soldiers, better barracks, 
and additional operating equipment. 


Banking 


The Senate-House tug-of-war over the 
McFadden-Pepper banking bill continues 
without a decision. An accumulation of 
circumstances “is adding to the weariness 
of House members, however, and _ skilled 
observers predict action by that body later 
in the session whereby the bill, now dead- 
locked in joint conference committee, may 
be passed without the Hull amendments, 
which, heretofore, have been the insur- 
mountable bone of contention. 

Representative Hull has complicated the 
issue by the introduction of separate bills 
covering points at issue in the McFadden- 
Pepper bill. There is no chance for their 
being advanced, but some people who know 
little of congressional legislative procedure 
have been swerved from their previous in- 
sistence on the major bill at issue. 


Agriculture 


Discussion of farm relief has been more 
a matter for discussion by the press 
and public than for congressmen who 
hold the key to action. The MeNary- 
Haugen equalization fee proposal, revised 
to embrace the now distressed cotton indus- 
try, has been revamped. Opponents of 
the measure hold in reserve a counter plan 
for financing crop surplus through co- 
operatives. In the last session this clash 
of forces produced a stalemate. It will do 
so again. The multiplicity of plans of- 
fered, lack of unity in agricultural leader- 
ship, and the superior tactical ability of 
those who favor the status quo are factors 
that make for no action. 

Minor bills of no small importance to 
substantial farming interests will pass. In 


category I would include the 
Taber milk inspection bill, the Jones 
cotton crop reporting bill, and, pos- 
sibly, the extension of federal control 
over private stockyards as provided in the 
Tincher bill, and the bill for eradication of 
the corn borer. 


Turkish Treaty 


Will have been decided before this is 
read. A close vote, with ratification slightly 
favored. 

Postal Rates 


The Congressional Joint Subcommittee 
on Postal Rates on December 18 recom- 
mended no further action pending subse- 
quent data from the Post Office Depart- 
ment. This subcommittee has had over a 
year to bring forward a plan for postal rate 
revision but has accomplished nothing. Its 
delay, however, has had the effect of side- 
tracking the McKellar bill, which is widely 
favored by business men. Bills reported 
by the subcommittee in the last session of 
Congress are still pending in both houses. 
No comprehensive legislation seems prob- 
able, but separate bills seem to be favored 
for passage to deal with special parcel han- 
dling charges, restoration of one cent rate 
on mailing cards, short-paid first-class mail, 
business reply cards, and “transient” sec- 
ond-class mail. 


Radio 
The White-Dill bill has been held up by 


disagreement of a joint conference commit- 
tee. The differences between the bill that 
passed the House and the Senate bill 
are being reconciled and final action by 
Congress is expected which will provide for 
supervision by the Department of Com- 
merce and creation of a semi-independent 
board of appeal. 

If comprehensive legislation goes by the 
board, the pressing needs of radio will 
probably be met by passage of a stop- 
gap measure. 


Railway Consolidation 


A new measure to permit the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to approve consoli- 
dations is pending in the House, where it 
may pass before the session ends. The 
chances are, however, that the Senate will 
not get ’round to giving it final approval 
this session. 


Merchant Marine 


Legislation on this subject, given much 
attention in the last session of Congress, 
probably will be shelved for the nonce. 
Shipping Board affairs have taken a turn 
for the better. The chief problems are in 
process of solution, so that the demand for 
new legislation has somewhat subsided. 


Rivers and Harbors 


The rivers and harbors bill that passed 
the House last session was approved with 
amendment by the Senate, December 22, 
and was referred to conference committee. 
Final passage seems assured. 

It includes provisions for purchase of the 
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Berrore you build, investigate 
STEEL. Even before you ask for 
estimates, find out how steel con- 





struction will save your money, 
save your time, and give you surer, quicker 
Write the 


American Institute of Steel Construction, 


returns on your investment. 


Inc., for complete, free information, now. 


Did you know that steel is not only the 
strongest structural medium, but the most 
compact, the most adaptable, the most dura- 


ble? That you can erect, alter, extend or 


When writing to AMERICAN INstITUTE or Stree. Ci 


NATION’S 


BUSINESS 





remove steel more rapidly, more inexpensively 
than any other kind of construction? That 
Get all the 


amazing facts about steel construction. Send 


steel is literally fool-proof ? 


for the free fact-book, “sTEEL NEVER FAILS.” 





NSTRUCTION, INCc., please mention Nation's 


This is an educational advertisement published by the Ameri- 
can Institute of Steel Construction, Inc., a non-profit ser- 
vice organization of 218 members comprising the structural 
steel industry in the United States and Canada. Contribut- 
ing also to the educational fund are these great rolling 
mills: Bethlehem Steel Company, Inland Steet Co., Jones 
@ Laughlin Steel Corporation, Scullin Steel Co. The pur- 
pose of the Institute is to extend the use of structural steel 
in construction work of every size and type, from residences 
to bridges and skyscrapers. The Institute offers fullest 
co-operation with architects, engineers, the public, and all 
branches of the building trades. Correspondence invited. 
American Institute of Steel Construction, Inc,, 285 Madison 
Avenue, New York City. 
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Cape Cod Canal, continuation of Chicago 
water diversion without further increases, 
and the Missouri River project. 


Coal 


There will be a vigorous fight in the 
House to pass the new Parker bill designed 
to meet the views of the President and the 
Secretary of Commerce. If the House passes 
the bill, the Senate will undoubtedly side- 
track it. 


Tariff 
Revival of the tariff revision issue— 
rather freely predicted some time ago 


—has not materialized. Desultory debate 
on this question is looked for, but nothing 
definite will be done about it. Ground- 
work is being laid, however, for advancing 
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this question as a political issue next year. 
Senator Robinson’s Tariff Commission in- 
vestigating committee has not made its re- 
port and likely will ventilate the subject 
further in subsequent hearings. 


Bills Favored for Passage 


The Graham longshoremen’s insurance 
bill; creation of separate bureaus of cus- 
toms and prohibition enforcement in Treas- 
ury Department. 


Parcel Post Agreement with Cuba 


It looks as if we shall have to experi- 
ence a period of no parcel post agree- 
ment with Cuba which that country has 
determined upon unless Congress repeals 
the restrictions on importation of small lots 
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of cigars and cigarettes. Serious opposition 

to the pending bill exists in the Ways and 

Means Committee itself. The tobacco in- 

dustry is opposing the measure in a most 

effective manner. Even if the House passes 

the bill, it probably would die in the Senate. 
Bills Doomed 


Abolition of Pullman surcharge; creation 
of free zones in American ports; Fitzgerald 
workmen’s compensation bill; Mayfield bill 
to limit authority of Interstate Commerce 
Commission in construction of new intra- 
state railways. 

Boulder Dam Project 


Leaders apparently have decided to put 
through the Swing-Johnson proposal, but 
whether they can do so is to be seen. 


When a Banker Teaches School 


HARLES E. BEURY, a Phila- 

deiphian, is the first banker to 

be chosen as head of an Ameri- 
can university. He is president of the Na- 
tional Bank of North Philadelphia and vice- 
president of the Manheim and Tioga Trust 
Companies, and a director and 
officer in coal and other com- 
mercial companies in that city. 
His selection as the head of 
Temple University was an- 
nounced recently. 

What manner of man is this 
upon whose shoulders has fall- 
en the mantle of the distin- 
guished Russell H. Conwell, in- 
ternationally known educator, 
lecturer, clergyman, philan- 
thropist, founder of Temple 
University, creator of the ideal 
of “democratic higher educa- 
tion” and leader of men? 

Dr. Beury bears his 
honors with a grace and dig- 
nity that is characteristic of a 
man of culture, keen business 
acumen and scholarly attain- 
ment. Chosen to direct the destinies of an 
institution that has educated 100,000, is 
now imparting advanced learning to nearly 
10,000, and is preparing to disseminate 
“democratic higher education” among 
many thousands more, his conception of 
the task he has undertaken is based upon 
the highest ideals of educational tradition. 


new v 


A Chance for Service 


“'y HAT appealed to me was the tre- 
mendous opportunity. I saw the 
possibilities for developing Temple Univer- 
sity—-I could see almost limitless possibili- 
ties and potentialities,” says Dr. Beury. 
“Had it been a standard university, I 
would not have been so eager to accept 
the position. But Temple University is 
entirely different. It is not only a school— 
and an excellent school—but it is much 
more than that. It performs a civic func- 
tion of vital importance. It takes the raw 
mental material found among the people in 
unpromising and often uncomfortable cir- 
cumstances, and transmutes it into the stuff 
that leadership is made of. Such a uni- 
versity is not merely an educational insti- 





DR. C. E. BEURY 


Banker, President of Temple 
University, Philadelphia 


By J. ST. GEORGE JOYCE 


tution. It is, one might say, a training 
ground for leadership. 

“That made me eager to try my hand! 
i can see clearly that Temple 
University can be made a na- 
tional university if we can 
make people see not only the 
importance of the size of this 
great and successful experiment 
in popular higher education, 
but also the quality inherent 
in the institution founded by 
Russell Conwell. 

“Temple is one of the ten 
largest universities in this coun- 
try. It is doing a splendid 
work for a large and intensely 
interesting group of young peo- 
ple who otherwise would be 
unable to obtain a college edu- 
cation.” 

Dr. Beury’s selection as presi- 
dent of Temple University was 
the result of a decision by the 
trustees that is likely to be of far-reaching 
import—a decision reached after mature 
deliberation of questions the educational 
world, it is believed, sooner or later must 
face: 

Should the college president of today be 
a trained business executive? 

Is the business man, because of his 
knowledge of what business expects from 
higher education, the logical successor, in 
our evolving educational system, to the 
conventional type? 

Is the time approaching, or has it ar- 
rived, when, in casting about for a direct- 
ing mind to train the thousands of young 
men and women who pass annually through 
our college portals, trustees of our educa- 
tional institutions will choose the trained 
business man for leadership? 


What Does Business Want? 


OES business, recognizing the growing 
trend toward democracy in education, 
desire this radical departure from estab- 
lished tradition? 
The custodians of Temple believe they 
have answered these questions by the ap- 


pointment of a man who possesses 
the qualities of culture, broad educa- 
tional idealism and constructive ad- 
ministrative genius. Particularly so_be- 
cause, as a legacy from its distinguished 
founder, Temple University has pledged 
itself to an expansion program of such 
ambitious scope that its realization will 
place the institution in the front rank as 
a national seat of learning, with popular 
higher education at a minimum of cost as 
its chief objective. 

Its plans call for the ultimate expendi- 
ture of $20,000,000 in a comprehehsive 
scheme of development. The fund is to be 
administered by the Russell H. Conwell 
Foundation of Temple University, the per- 
sonnel of which is identical with the board 
of trustees of Temple. As head of the 
foundation the burden of administration 
rests upon the shoulders of Dr. Beury. 
The initial objective of this movement 
will be the raising of a fund of $5,525,000 
for the erection, on the site of the .present 
university units, of a building group of 
skyscraper proportions, twenty-three stories 
high and towering 350 feet above the street 
level. 

An Able Body of Trustees 
A NATION-WIDE campaign to achieve 
‘this ambitious program will begin 
this month, supported by leaders in busi- 
ness and professional life. 

The personnel of the board of trustees 
which selected Dr. Beury for his unique 
honors is composed, for the most part, of 
leading business men of the city of Phila- 
delphia—men well qualified to determine 
the degree of education’s usefulness in 
fitting our youth for the marts of trade. 
Among them are Ernest T. Trigg, former 
president of the Philadelphia Chamber of 
Commerce and a director in the National 
Chamber of Commerce; Edwin J. Lafferty, 
head of a nationally known engraving house 
and Director of the Departmert of Sup- 
plies of the City of Philadelphiz; Perey M. 
Chandler, Alexander Wilson, Jr., and 
George DeB. Keim, bankers; David Kirsch- 
baum, clothing manufacturer; Conrad N. 
Lauer, public utility engineer; and Albert 
C. Oehrle, John H. Smaltz and Thomas F. 
Armstrong, manufacturers. 
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BOOKKEEPING - CALCULATING AND _ BILLING 


Deliveredin USA. 


Easy terms if desired 


S15 in Canada 
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5urroughs Portable 
Adding Machine 


MACHINES 








Think of it! 50,000 Burroughs 
Portables added to the 1,050,000 
other Burroughs Machines that have 
been sold throughout the world. 


The Portable is every inch a Bur- 
roughs, built in the Burroughs fac- 
tory to Burroughs standards, from the 
best materials Burroughs experience 
can buy—passing the same rigid 
inspection as the highest priced 
machines—carrying the same guar- 
antees—backed by the same Bur- 
roughs nationwide service. Portable, 
convenient, speedy, accurate, easy to 
operate, low in price, high in value 
—giving to everyone, everywhere, 
complete satisfaction. 


Ask for demonstration or come 
plete information. Noobligation. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE CoO. 
6272 Second Boulevard DETROIT, MICH, 


Burroughs Adding Machine of Canada, Limited. Sales 
and Service Offices in all Principal Cities of the World. 
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The Map of the Nation’s Business 





Large Map reflects 
business conditions 
as of January 1. 

















The Business Map of Last Month 
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OW THAT the tumult attending the 

myriads of annual reviews and the 

shouting of predictions as to 1927 
trade have died away, it is possible for the 
historian of actual events to weigh some of 
the happenings of December and perhaps 
give space to a few of the big features that 
stood out in trade and industry as the 
month and the year closed. 

While almost every shade of opinion 
from extreme optimism to reasonable pes- 
simism was visible in the year-end reviews, 
there was a cautiousness as to long-range 
prediction not often visible, most prophets 
confining themselves to six months’ horo- 
scopes. Very generally, too, the predic- 
tions singled out a few favorable and un- 
favorable prospects upon which to base 
their outgivings. 


By FRANK GREENE 


Managing Editor, “Bradstreets” 


On the favorable side stress seemed to be 
most laid upon the impetus the earning 
power of the people as a whole had re- 
ceived from five years of expanding gains 
in industry, while less optimistic views 
were based upon the low prices or short 
yields of agricultural products, the chances 
of political agitation in Congress, unsatis- 
factory conditions developed by the chang- 
ing of channels of trade and distribution 
during the past few years, and the extent 
to which the lessened volume of building 
and automobile construction would affect the 
interests and people dependent upon them. 


December was a real winter month with 
zero temperatures in the third week, and, 
in this respect, should have been favorable 
to trade, but it did not measure up to 
anticipations even though the year of 
which it was a part was good in many, if 
not all, respects. 

Part of this may have been due to the 
fact that December, 1925, was a peak 
month in many respects, while December, 
1926, was certainly not a super month. In 
fact, the number of letdowns in produc- 
tion, sales and other measures of move- 
ment were so many that, coming after the 
notable decreases of October, they dark- 
ened the last quarter enough to leave the 
year a trifle less bright. 

Lumber production and, indeed, move- 
ment as a whole fell off; pig iron output 
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There are just so many turns built into 
a wheel ~ ~ So many shocks built 
into a spring © «© So many pounds 
tensile strength in a piece of steel 
« « So many drives to a piston. 
So many miles in a truck. The most 
money-earning miles ever built into 
trucks are built into the White. 
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bus let a White salésmarvor 
4 «| sales engineer prwe le you-that 
“1 you will get more money-earning 
miles out of a White, in any mod- 
«| el. for any job. Inspect the White 
truck and bus models at any of 
our 82 direct factory sales and 
service branches or 500 dealers. 


»| THE WHITE COMPANY 
CLEVELAND 











© THE WHITE CO., 1927 


HITE TRUCKS 


and WHITE BUSSES 





When writing for further information regarding Wurre Trucks and Wuite Busses please mention Nation's Business 
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The headquarters of the Portland 
Cement Association in Chicago—a 


modern five-story structure built 
of concrete throughout. 
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| cit Improve 
and Extend 
the Uses of 


Concrete” 


RTLAND Cement Concrete has 
brought to fulfillment many of the 
dreams of America’s builders. 


Networks of even-surfaced roads— 
giant dams diverting Nature’s forces to 
the use of man—towering structures 
combining safety with beauty and util- 
ity—all these are monuments to the 
almost endless possibilities of concrete. 


For many years the Portland Cement 
Association has devoted its efforts to 
finding the facts about concrete and 
placing them in the hands of the user 
—thus enabling him to get greater 
value out of his construction dollar. 


The work of the Association—far- 
reaching in its benefits—is made pos- 
sible solely through the support of the 
eighty-four manufacturers of portland 
cement who comprise its membership. 


Portland Cement Association 
CHICAGO 


A National Orgunization to Improve and 
Extend the Uses of Concrete 


OFFICES IN 31 CITIES 
When writ 
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was the smallest except for one month, 
February, for the year; steel ingot produc- 
tion was the smallest in seventeen months; 
automobiles manufactured were the fewest 
for five years; soft coal production, though 
of record size in early weeks, showed up 
less than in November; anthracite produc- 
tion, though ahead of November, was be- 
low nearly every other month back to Feb- 
| ruary when the strike was on; cement pro- 
|duction sagged (this was seasonal); raw 
silk consumption was the smallest since 
July. 

Building permit values showed a small 
decrease from the like month of the year 
before and actual work was considerably 
reduced by weather conditions, 


Forward Buying Better 
N DISTRIBUTIVE trade wholesale bust- 


ness, at least forward buying, was rel- 
atively better than in November, when it 
was about equal to the year before, while 
retail trade alone showed a really definite 
gain. Even this was spotted, for mail order 
trade fell a shade below that of December, 
1925, while chain store trade gained over 
the like month of the year before but not to 
the extent shown in at the least seven 
earlier months of the year. 

The gain in department store trade was 
exceeded by that in five preceding months 
of the year. 

Car loadings, while falling below the year 
before in two of the four weeks, were so 
expanded by soft coal production as to 
show a gain for the whole month over the 
like month of 1925, though this gain was 
pe up to the gain for the year as a whole. 


Prices Varied 


RICES moved oddly, the general level 

moving fractionally high on the month, 
but soft coal weakened, coke sympathized, 
pig iron sagged in price, as did dark to- 
baccos, apples, textiles, except cotton and 
a few cotton goods, food animals, cotton 
oil, glass, fir lumber, corn, flour and lard. 

Soft coal miners’ wages, which had ad- 
vanced to the level of the Jacksonville 
scale, $7.50 per day for common labor, 
were reduced later, and unemployment in 
the leading auto manufacturing centers 
was said to have affected retail trade 
somewhat. 

Bank clearings declined, debits fell off but 
recovered, failures increased, and liabilities 
swelled by bank suspensions were the fifth 
largest ever recorded. 

Spectacular Steel Dividend 

ERHAPS the most spectacular thing in 

December was the declaration of a 40 
per cent stock dividend by the United 
States Steel Corporation, but the stock 
market was irregular, rails advancing while 
industrials sagged over the month and bond 
prices reflecting on the one hand large in- 
vestment buying, but also new year relaxa- 
tion of money rose to the highest level 
ever recorded early in January. 

An accompanying incident here was the 
sale of $60,000,000 of New York City 4%4 
corporate stock with subscriptions eight 
times the offering. 

In the first week of January, 1927, prices 
of cotton blankets, silk hosiery and auto- 
mobiles were marked somewhat lower. 
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To turn from consideration of the last 
month to that of the year as a whole it 
may be said that the one big outstanding 
feature was the large turnover made at a 
receding level of prices. The general price 
level moved lower during the first seven 
months of the year, after that remaining 
fairly steady. 

Low Prices Stimulate Sales 

*O FAR as can be generalized, those 
/ lower prices were a stimulant to buying 
in the mid-year and the third quarter, 
Hand-to-mouth and instalment buying were 
features eliciting criticism but also finding 
champions, 

The stock market made a dizzy rise early 
in the year, crashed in March, rallied in 
mid-year to new high levels, sagged and 
consequently rallied again to close near the 
highest. 

The real estate boom, especially in Flor- 
ida, subsided without showing the rally- 
ing power of stocks. 

Building quieted down and permitted-for 
values dropped behind 1925 in ten out of 
twelve months. 

Money through the year was generally 
easy, call loans never rising above 6 per 
cent and up to that rate only for very 
short periods. 

The complaint was made that loans lost 
in liquidity, that is, that there was a de- 
crease in loans on commercial paper, with 
a rather perceptible disposition on the part 
of corporations to raise money by bonds, 
stocks or notes instead of financing them- 
selves by bank loans. 

The banks in turn invested more in loans 
on securities. One of the favorable fea- 
tures of the year was the strengthening of 
foreign currencies, those of Great Britain, 
Belgium, Italy, France and Norway being 
notable cases. 

Silver prices fell off on the announced 
intention of India to substitute gold for the 
silver base as a standard. 

The price index fell from $14.0146 on 
January 1, 1926, to $12.8195 on January 
1, 1927, 8.4 per cent off for the year, but 
the average for the twelve monthly totals 
was only 6.6 per cent off from the like 
1925 average. The January 1, 1927, level 
was 20 per cent above June 1, 1921, but 
38.5 per cent below the peak of February, 
1920. 

Coal Output Gains 


N THE industries, anthracite and bitu- 

minous coal output gained 23 and 10 
per cent over 1925, and the latter fuel 
showed close to a record production. Car 
loadings reflecting big coal and coke out- 
puts rather more than enlarged merchan- 
dise, and miscellaneous goods shipments 
gained 3.9 per cent over 1925. Half of the 
increase in actual cars was due to coal and 
coke loading gains. 

Lumber and livestock loading actually fell 
below 1925. 

Gross railway earnings gained 4.6 per 
cent over 1925 and net operating income 
rose 10.2 per cent, each being new high 
records. 

Steel production and pig iron output 
cained 8.6 per cent and 8.4 per cent re- 
spectively over 1925, while unfilled steel 
orders dropped 16.8 per cent over the year, 
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Read this letter 
from Washcoegg: 








International Harvester Company 
Gentlemen: 

In line with our own quality 
product, which we have every 
reason to be proud of, we want 
to give you credit for the part 
International Trucks are con- 
tributing to the success of our or- 
ganization, 

From a point of service Inter- 
nationals are entirely satisfac- 
tory. Our oldest truck is still 
rolling and the cost of repairs is 
very negligible. 

The International Truck is a 
high class product and Interna- 
tional Service is second to none. 

Yours co-operatively, 

WASH. CO-OP. 
EGG & POULTRY ASSN. 
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Twenty Million Dozen Eggs 


hauled last year by these International Trucks 


ROM the hen ranches around 

Seattle to the breakfast tables of 
New York is a long jump, but the big, 
white eggs of Washcoegg make it regu- 
larly. “Washcoegeg” means Washington 
Co-operative Egg & Poultry Associa- 
tion—and that stands for more than 
6,000 poultry raisers of the State of 
Washington. 

Last year the hens of Washcoegg laid 
to the tune of*millions of dollars. The 
Association hauled and shipped twenty 
million dozen eggs, more than half of 
the pack going to the Atlantic Sea- 
board, and great shipments to Alaska, 
Hawaii, South America and Europe. 

Transportation is a vital factor when 


eggs are handled on this gigantic scale, 
and Washcoegg prefers International 
Trucks to all others. They standardize 
on Internationals! Their high praise of 
International performance comes out 
of years of heavy-duty truck service. 
Yearin, yearout, the great International 
Fleet of Washcoegg ranges up and down 
the hills and valleys of Washington, 
carrying tons of feed and supplies to 
the ranches, bringing back tons of eggs 
—loaded both ways, always on the job. 

Here, as the world over, International 
Trucks are delivering,the sturdy service 
the Harvester organization has built 
into trucks through more than twenty- 
two years of truck manufacture. 

















The International line includes the Special Delivery for loads up to % ton, Speed Trucks of 1% -ton 
and 1%-ton sizes, Heavy-Duty Trucks ranging from 1%-ton to 5-ton sizes, Motor Coaches, and the 
McCormick-Deering Industrial Tractor. Served by 125 Company-owned branches in the United States 
and 17 in Canada—the farther you go from one the nearer you get to another. Write for literature. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


OF AMERICA 


606 SO. MICHIGAN AVE, (incorPorateD) CHICAGO, ILL. 


INTERNATIONAL 


TRUCKS, 
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IMPROVED PULP MOULDING MACHINERY 




















WANTED 
FACTORY BUILDING 


WANTED—One-story factory building approximately 60,000 
square feet, preferable size 125 ft. x 400 ft., also two-story section 
60 ft. x 1265 ft. 


Building to be used for moulded pulp products plant. 


Location to be adjacent to or within easy reach of spruce 
ground wood pulp supply of 25 to 65 tons per day. 


Must have railroad siding and railroad connections for most 
direct shipment to all parts of United States and Canada, par- 
ticularly to Atlantic Seaboard. 


Must have land adjacent to building to allow for expansion 
to 200,000 square feet or more. 


In reply give full details on all above items, furnish drawings 
and complete information of building available and also give 
full information as to power rates, labor conditions, local taxes, 
other industries located nearby, etc 


Building to be leased with privilege of purchasing within 
stipulated number of years. 


Address reply to Box 65, Nation’s BusinEss. 








local 
MOULDED PULPWARE 
= 














OUR PAMPHLETS have been prepared by the Domestic Distribution 
Department of the United States Chamber of Commerce to help the 
retail merchant. The subjects of these studies are: 
1. Group Efforts by Merchants for Promoting Trade. 
2. Merchants’ Institutes. 
3. Educational Courses for Retail Sales People. 
4. Special Sales Events. 
If you are a retail merchant, or if you’d like to get this set of pamphlets 
for a merchant friend of yours, send 40 cents to 
Department of Domestic Distribution 


U. S. CHAMBER OF COMMERCE Washington, D. C. 
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a symptom of the growth of the hand-to- 
mouth buying movement even in this in- 
dustry. 

Lake commerce gained 3 3 per cent, auto- 
| mobile production 2.3 per cent, and exports 
| of cars 3 per cent over 1925. 
| Building fell 6.2 per cent from the peak 
| year 1925, while lumber production and 

shipment losses were about 1 per cent each, 
| whereas cement output gained 1.7 per cent, 
| to a new peak. 

Domestic cotton consumption gained 38 
per cent, silk consumption half of 1 per 
cent. 

Output of electricity increased 12 per 
cent, while petroleum production gained 1 
per cent. 


Chain Stores Gains Large - 


N RETAIL trade, chain stores gained 12.9 

per cent, mail order sales by 6.6 per cent, 
the two combined by 10.6 per cent for the 
calendar year, while department stores for 
eleven months gained 3.6 per cent. In 
wholesale trade gains were shown in five 
out of eleven months and decreases in three, 
while in three other months no important 
change from the like months of 1925 was 
shown. 

Export trade fell off 2 per cent from 
1925, while imports increased 6.5 per cent, 
the decline in the former being due to les- 
sened takings of foods and lower prices for 
cotton, offsetting increases in petroleum, 
coal, coke and manufactured goods exports. 
Imports gained two and one-half times as 
much as exports declined, mainly in raw 
materials for manufacture and manufac- 
tured goods. 

Bank clearings and bank debits showed 
new high records despite sags in the former 
in the last quarter and in the latter in 
November and early December with gains 
of 2.2 per cent and 6.5 per cent over the 
records of 1925. 

Failures for 1926 totaled 20,032, second 
only to 1922 in number and 6.2 per cent 
over 1925, while liabilities, these including 
a record-breaking aggregate duee to the 
number of banks suspending, aggregated 
$655,043,945, the third largest total ever 
recorded and 36.7 per cent in excess of 
1925. 
| Despite increases in yields of fourteen 
|out of twenty-six leading crops, the total 
| value of last year’s harvests fell $1,148,- 
| 000,000 or 12.8 per cent below 1925, which 
‘in turn fell 4 per cent below 1924 and 
| showed the smallest aggregate for at least 
| five years. 
| 





Crops Drop Over Billion 


| f Spt anid crops decreasing in value con- 

tributed a loss of $1,323,156,000, while 
six crops gaining in value as compared with 
1925 contributed a gain of only $186,321,- 
000, a net decrease in 26 important crops 
of $1,136,835,000. 

Of these 26 leading crops 14 gained, while 
12 lost in quantity from 1925. 

Winter wheat, cotton and white potatoes 
gained 56, 15.5 and 10.6 per cent respec- 
tively. 

Spring wheat, oats, barley, rye, hay and 
tobacco yields fell off, while apples, peaches, 
pears and oranges increased. Of these 26 
leading crops the prices per unit of 19 on 
December 1 were below a year ago. 
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These Bakelite M« ded parts are reg age pl 


and transparent Bakelite 
pictured above. Made by The 


was ane 7 w the « 


BUSINESS 


used in the Hoover Sweeper, 
er of the exhibition machine 
er Co ym pany, North Canton, Ohio. 


through Bakelite Molded 


In the Hoover Sweeper each of the 
two sections of the brush holder 
ring is molded of Bakelite in a 
single operation, with the metal 
brush holders solidly embedded. 
The brush holder caps are also of 
Bakelite. These parts come ffom 
the mold ready for assembly. No 
machining nor finishing is 


lustre means that these parts will 
not get shabby, and its strength is 
an assurance against breakage. 


_ The advantages and economies of 


Bakelite have led to its adoption for 
an endless variety of parts and de- 
vices. There may be a place for it 

in your own product, and 























required. our engineers and research 
BAKELITE laboratories would be glad 
BakeliteMolded is also used ina to cooperate with you in 
on the Hoover for handle | adapting it to your needs. 
grips and attachment plugs. —.. || Write for illustrated booklet 
Its permanent color and } ) 42, “Bakelite Molded.” 


BAKELITE CORPORATION 


247 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Chicago Office, 636 West 22nd St. 


BAKELITE CORPORATION OF CANADA, LTD., 163 Dufferin St., Toronto, Ontario, Can, 


MATERIAL OF 


BAKELITE 


i li 


. PAT. OFF. 


“The registered Trade Mark and Symbol shown sbove may ‘be used only on products made from materials 
manufactured by Bakelite Corporation. Under the capital “B” is the numerical sign for infinity, or unlimited 
quantity. It symbolizes the infinite number of present and future uses of Bakelite Corporation's products. “* 


When writing to 


Baxkevitre Corporation please 


mention Nation’s Business 








A THOUSAND USES 
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that must be 
performed 
thoroughly, 
quickly and 
at low cost 


lye — 


Oakite Materials and Methods. 
Over 18,000 concerns are profit- 
ing in some worth-while way 
through the use of Oakite Ma- 
terials and Methods and our 18 
years’ experience in this highly 
specialized business. We are 
ready to prescribe safe, efficient, 
low cost cleaning methods for 
your plant, and tostand squarely 
back of our recommendations. 


Ask for booklets bearing on your 
kind of cleaning; or ask for 
Service Man to call. 


nf 











Lo 


Oakite is manufactured by 
OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC. 
24a Thames St., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
(Formerly OAKLEY CHEMICAL CO.) 
Oakite Service Men, cleaning 
specialists, are located at:— 


Albany, Allentown, Pa., Altoona, Pa., *Atlanta, Ga., 


Baltimore, Birmingham, Ala., *Boston, Bridgeport. 
*Brooklyn, Buffalo, Camden, Charlotte, N. C., *Chi- 
cago, *Cincinnati, ‘*Cleeland, *Columbus, Ohio, 


*Dallas, *Davenport, *Dayton, *Denver, *Des Moines, 
*Detroit, Erie, Flint, Mich., Fresno, Cal., *Grand 
Rapids, Harrisburg, Hartford, *Indianapolis, Jack- 
sonville, Fla, *Kansas City, *Los Angeles, Louis- 
"ile, Ky., “Milwaukee, *Minneapolis, *Montreal, 
Newark, Newburgh, N. Y., New Haren, *New York, 
*Oakland, Cal., *Omaha, Neb., Philadelphia, *Pitts- 


burgh, Portland, Me., *Portland, Ore., Providence. 
Reading, *Rochester, Rockford, Rock Island, *San 
Francisco, *Seattie, *St. Louis, South Bend, Ind., 


Springfield, I1L, Syracuse, *Toledo, *Toronto, *Tulsa, 
Okla., Utica, *Vancouver, C., Williamsport, 
Worcester. A 

*Stocks of Oakite Materials are carried in these cities 


OAKITE 


) Industrial Cleaning Materi 


When writing to Oaxtre Propucts, INc., 
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What the World of Finance 


man reads the financial page, she is 

likely to get a more cheerful view of 
the business situation than the first-hand, 
oral reports of her husband. 

The prosperity, which has been so widely 
heralded in published corporate reports, is 
to a marked extent the prosperity of big 
business. It has been selective rather than 
universal. The present era of huge pro- 
duction and unprecedented consumption 
has been characterized by a_ heightened 
spirit of competition, and the large rewards 
have gone primarily to the most efficient 
factors in the business community. 

The bizarre aspect of the current pros- 
perity is that it has been marked by falling, 
rather than rising, commodity prices. Or- 
dinarily prosperity breeds rising prices, and 
that fact tends to bring profits to every 
one engaged in trade, with merchandise 
on his shelves. The war inflation passed 
profits indiscriminately to the fit and the 
unfit, but the new post-war competition is 
far more discriminating in the bestowal of 
gain. 

These distinctions must be kept in mind, 
if the favorable annual reports for 1926 
which are beginning to become available 
are to be harmonized with the wide-spread 
complaints of little, inefficient business men. 

In 1927, the emergence of the strong is 
likely to be even more conspicuous. 

The new competition—to borrow O. H. 
Cheney’s phrase—will not only be among 
commodities and industries, as well as 
among those making similar products, but 
it will, to an increasing extent; be a race 
between present standards of business effi- 
ciency and progressively higher standards. 
Any enterprise which does not keep abreast 
with the trend is likely to find profit mar- 
gins narrowed, if not effaced. 

The present era is favorable to scientific 
management, which is capable of eliminat- 
ing waste, heightening the spirit of coopera- 
tion of working men, and of attuning pro- 
duction to demand. Well-financed units 
capable of mass production, and, in the 
field of distribution, chain stores, depart- 
ment stores, and mail-order houses, are in 
favored positions. The opportunities for 
individuals, to an increasing extent, are as 
hired men in the employ of successful 
corporations rather than as individual ven- 
turers setting up on their own. Parentheti- 
cally, it should be observed, howéver, that 
there is a place in the new scheme for small 
enterprises in quality fields where crafts- 
manship and individual artistry are fac- 
tors, such as in millinery, tailoring, and in 
retail units especially adapted to local con- 
ditions. 


¥ THE wife of the ordinary business 


eer M. OLER, veteran president 
of the American Ice Company, be- 
lieves that, in spite of the development of 
electrical refrigeration, the old-fashioned ice 





man has a bright future. The new com- 


please 


Talks Of 


By Merryle Stanley Rukeyser 


petitors, he reasons, have helped the whole 
industry by advertising the desirability of 
the cooling process. Whereas 22,000,000 
automobiles are registered, only 14,000,000 
ice-boxes are in use in the United States, 
according to Mr. Oler. Recognizing that 
he carmot bring ice to those without cabj- 
nets, Mr. Oler’s company is planning to 
market directly to consumers a cheap ice- 
box. Arthur Brisbane, in commenting on 
Mosaic dietetics, popularized his article 
with this caption, “Pity Poor Moses; He 
Had No Ice-box.” Evidently, according to 
Mr. Oler’s figures, the editor could also 
have pitied some of his own readers. These 
elementary figures suggest an answer to 
skeptics who believe that American busi- 
ness is reaching a point of saturation. The 
desire for better living standards is pro- 
gressive. 


[\ THE prosperity of big business, the 
mass of people as wage earners—and to 
an increasing degree as security owners— 
have participated. The best evidence of 
the new high level of real wages is to be 
seen in the facts of every-day observation; 
in the unprecedented demand for material 
things which signify a higher standard of 
living, including better homes, domestic 
electrical service, radio instruments, auto- 
mobiles, and an ever-mounting national 
thrift fund, as disclosed by the unprece- 
dented demand for life insurance, for se- 
curities, and for the facilities of saving so- 
cieties and banks. 

Carl Snyder, statistician of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York, has compiled 
a new composite index of wages in the 
United States. 

In interpreting the significance of the 
new technique for charting the well-being 
of the people, Mr. Snyder, in The Journal 
of the American Statistical Association, ex- 
plains: 


The composite shows the average wages 
for the country at the present time nearly 
one-third higher than at the close of the 
war; about 6 per cent above the average for 
1920; and some 16 per cent above the average 
for 1922, the post-war low year. 

All this brings more sharply than ever into 
contrast the course of wages and commodity 
prices, and especially of non-agricultural 
prices. According to the Bureau of Labor 
compilation, the average of non-agricultural 
prices, which includes a large element of 
manufactured and semi-manufactured goods, 
is now some 80 points, or 33 per cent, below 
the average for 1920, while the average of 
wage is some 6 per cent higher than for 
1920. Yet, in spite of this extraordinary 
change, the rate of earnings of industrial 
corporations, on their gross capital, was, in 
1925 and for the first half of 1926, 25 per 
cent higher than the average pre-war rate 
(1911-13 average) or than in either 1923 or 
1924— probably higher, other compilations 
suggest, than in any peace year since the 
great boom of 1905-06. 


This is an astonishing paradox; higher 


mention Nation's Business 
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Smoothing the Way 


Manganese Steel frogs and 
switches are smoothed by the 
GRINDING WHEEL—no metal 
tool can work this hard, tough alloy 
with success. 


Car wheels are ground true and 
concentric on mammoth machines 
of Norton design. 


Piston Rods, Pins, Car Axles, Air 
Brake Parts, Guide Bars, Links— 
GRINDING has an important part 
in their production and mainte- 
nance. 


Thus GRINDING is rendering 


the traveling public a great 
service— 





the limited express meets its fast schedule. 








Norton Company 
Worcester, Mass. 






Refractories~Floor 


Grinding Wheels 
and Stair Tiles 


Grinding Machines 


When writing to Norton Company please mention Nation's Business 
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Every Fine Estate 
—~Should Have 
This Protection! 


THE feeling of security that American 
Chain Link Fence gives you alone is 
worth many times its cost. You know that 
your premises and yourhomeare protected. 
You know that its unbreakable chain- 
link construction will serve year after 
year in safeguarding you against danger- 
ous and malicious tresspass. 


American Chain Link Fencealso lends 


an atmosphere of charm to the groundsit 








surrounds. Itkeepsthemlook- 
ing neat and orderly. And it 
is easy to install and maintain. 


May we send you beautiful 
booklet outlining American 
advantages? 


AMERICAN WIRE FENCE COMPANY 
7 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, IIl. 
Factory: Libertyville, Ill. 








AMERICAN 
CHAIN LINK 


Manufacturers of Superior Wire Fence for over 25 years 
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wages, apparently lower prices, and abnor. 
mally high profits. It undoubtedly pictures 
one of the most interesting periods in Amerj- 
can industrial history. Even after allowing 
for the fact that the price index and the wage 
index may not be strictly comparable, in that 
the wage index is heavily weighted with fae. 
tory earnings, it seems clear that such a re- 
sult could only have been attained by a 
considerable gain in actual man-product in 
industry. 

But the gain to the worker has, of course, 
been immense—the relative “spread” between 
the wage level and the average “cost of liy- 
ing” having been in the last three years prob- 
ably greater than at any time in the last 
half century. The difference between these 
three years and the years immediately pre- 
ceding the war is not less than 20 or 25 per 
cent. This must mean, for the 30 odd mil- 
lion wage workers of the country, a differ- 
ence in extra spending power of not less’ than 
6 or 8 billions annually; which, in the 
writer’s mind, goes far to explain the pro- 
longed building boom and huge sales of auto- 
mobiles and other things formerly classed as 
luxuries. 


HE NEAR term outlook for wages is, 

of course, tied up with business pros- 
pects. In general, the modern business 
leader is disposed to encourage a contin- 
uance of high wages, which are the basis 
for the tremendous buying power revealed 
in the domestic market. 

An intelligent Wall Street view of condi- 
tions in the market place for human ser- 
vices is presented by George E. Roberts, 
vice-president of the National City Bank, 
who says: 


So much is said in current discussion to 
the effect that high wages are the secret of 
this country’s prosperity that in the interest 
of clear understanding it is well that some 
qualifications be made. High wages which 
accompany high productivity, either as a 
cause or as a result, undoubtedly make for 
prosperity and the general welfare, but high 
wages which contribute to high industrial 
costs and are passed on for consumers to pay 
have no such beneficial results. If they yield 
benefits to the recipients, it is at the expense 
of the rest of the community, and if no more 
substantial basis than this existed for the 
country’s prosperity the outlook would be 


| poor. 


Wage increases without increased produc- 
tion signify nothing but the competition of 
industrial groups with each other. If one 
wins larger buying powers, it does so at the 
expense of the others. 

If, however, by the installation of improved 
machinery in production or more powerful 
locomotives in transportation, the costs of 
production or transportation are lowered and 
prices are reduced accordingly, the result to 
every consumer will be precisely the same as 
though his wages had been increased, for a 
portion of his buying power will be available 
for new purposes. 


RESENT credit and trade prospects 

seem more distinctly favorable to in- 
vestment than to speculative securities. 
Stocks and bonds, whose price depends on 
prevailing interest rates, are in a favored 
position. Purely speculative issues are 
likely to be subject to distribution from 
more discriminating to less discriminating 
holders. 


ANY of those who poured their funds 
+ into Florida real estate spéculations in 
an effort to get rich quick have discovered 


When writing to Amextcan Wire Fence Company please mention Nation's Business 
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that they bought into a long pull propo- 
sition. 

A New York investigator, who was re- 
cently making a survey of*conditions on the 
west coast, attended an auction sale of real 
estate equities. He instructed a real estate 
agent to buy one in for him for $5. The 
realtor, who had an inventory of properties 
heavily loaded with onerous mortgages, 
told the New Yorker that he would be 
glad to give him an equity for nothing. 

In spite of cyclones, astronomical and 
economic, Florida retains its valuable assets 
of climate, richness of soil, and accessibility 
to large centers of population. The present 
opportunity is to build solidly on realities 
and to forget the» whimsical imaginings of 
promoters who were subject to extraordi- 
nary delusions. 


J. KENNER, general manager of the 

¢ Better Business Bureau of New York 

City and an active leader and coordinator 

of fraud fighting, in discussing new fash- 
ions in blue sky with me, said: 

Open financial frauds are distinctly on the 
wane in the United States, as a result of the 
growing sophistication of the publie and the 
vigilance of law enforcement agencies. How- 
ever, there are widespread under cover oper- 
ations by individuals who operate as free 
lances. They develop prospects over the 
telephone, and shift from one security to 
another. 


Ba TREC good news for the manufactur- 
ers of Troy, New York: Of the seven 
principal groups of working people, white- 
collar workers—teachers and clerical toilers 
—constituted two of the first three groups 
from the standpoint of those showing the 
highest percentage of rise in wages since 
the close of the war, according to the new 
composite index of wages in the United 
States. The mills of economic justice may 
grind slowly, but apparently they are on 
the job. 


NOTHER Wall Street myth was shat- 
tered at the beginning of the year, 
when the House of Morgan announced that 
three men from the ranks had been elevated 





to partnerships. Heretofore, the Street had 
assumed that employes were barred from | 
becoming bosses in America’s leading count- | 
ing room. Social prestige, it has been dem- 
onstrated again, is an effect of business suc- 
cess, not a cause. 


N SPITE of the wide-spread ballyhoo 

about hand-to-mouth buying, workers in 
New England mills have in recent weeks 
been trudging to work in the snow to make | 
Palm Beach and other cool cloths to abate 
next summer’s heat. 


USINESS men throughout the country 
: have knuckled down to fulfill their op- 
timistic New Year forecasts. 


N THE current period, the competition 

is keen among sellers for the favor of 
buyers, Sales managers are sitting in the 
riders’ seats, yet their activities are being 
tempered by the opinions of credit man- 
agers. The leading factor in the automo- 
bile truck industry, for example, is deliber- | 
ating sacrificing volume in an attempt to | 
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Th 


MODERNIZE 
OLD WATER POWERS 








Right: After Reconstruction 


Above: Before Reconstruction 


ET maximum capacity and 
efficiency from your water 
power. By redevelopment our en- 
gineers improved the efficiency of 
the plant illustrated above by 
25%. They are prepared to exam- 
ine existing plants and to assist 
in their redevelopment. 





STONE & WEBSTER 


INCORPORATED 


DESIGN: BUILD 
OPERATE 


FINANCE 


Philadelphia, Real Estate Trust Bidg. 
San Francisco, Holbrook Bidg. 
Pittsburgh, Union Trust Bidg. 


Boston, 147 Milk Street 
New York, 120 Broadway 
Chicago, First National Bank Bldg. 





When writing to Stone & Wessrer, INcorporatep, please mention Nation's Business 
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The glory of ercen valleys, the splendor 


Tue rolling uplands of a continental 
plateau have always held a charm that 
grips the imagination of men. There is 
a special quality in the splendor of 
Montana’s plains where a man, riding 
in buffalo grass, may lift up his eyes to 
the clean hills from which life-giving 
waters flow. 

The thunder of great rivers carving 
their channels through the rich soil of 
prairie and bench land, wine-clear at 
mosphere that sets the blood tingling, 
lofty canopy of blue sky, green of spring 
wheat and gold of the Caves, great 
herds of white-faced Herefords moving 
down to water, flowing flocks of sheep 
upon the hillsides, the sparkle of mod- 
ern towns born in the Twentieth Cen- 
tury—such things contribute to the 
fascination of this glorious region where 
there is still elbow room, and a man 
can grow! 

Montana, containing within its bor- 
ders a greater number of national parks 
than any other state, possesses in addi- 
tion tremendous agricultural and indus- 
trial resources and potentialities. The 
great industrial region centers in the 
mineral-rich mountains. Agricultural 
Montana sweeps out upon the plains 
and up the sheltered valleys. 

Location: Midway between eastern and 
western markets, which absorb all Montana 
can produce. Three-fifths of area lies east 
of the Rockies; two-fifths west. Altitude less 
than 2000 feet in the east, sloping up to 
over 10,000 feet. 

Cumare: Montana covers a vast and 
varied region, and localized reports of tem- 
peratures are misleading. With an altitude 
lower by several thousand feet than the 
average of the Rocky Mountain States, its 
climate is considerably milder. Cattle range 
in the open all year round. Snow coverage 
is the same as New York. The atmosphere 
is dry, sunny, bracing. There are more open 
days for farming in Montana than in most 
agricultural states. 

Crops: With scarely a third of its agri- 
cultural land developed, Montana ranks 
second in the United States in spring wheat 
production. First over a period of sixteen 
years in the average yield per acre of oats, 
hay, potatoes; second in winter wheat and 
spring wheat; third in barley and rye; seventh 
in flax; and alre ady eleventh in corn. 

Livestock: Cattle for market sell annu- 
ally for over $19,000,000; sheep, $14,500,000. 

Darryinc: Diversification is rapidly fol- 
lowing the production of corn. Dairy prod- 
ucts, poultry, honey produce annually about 
$18,000,000. 


Pioneer of the twentieth century 


Like Rhodesia—the upland province of 
South Africa to which Cecil Rhodes 
drew the cream of the British Empire 
in order to dominate a vast nation in 
the making—Montana looks down from 
its fertile terraces and treasure moun- 
tains out upon the United States. Vast 
and prodigal, it does not yet know its 
own strength, though destiny has ob- 
viously marked it as the storehouse of 
all the great Northwest. Beautiful, 
rich, young, it is hard to believe this 
magnificent region is still pioneer coun- 
try and that living men remember the 
the war cries of the Sioux. 
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The recognized route between Chicago, Milwaukee and Twin Cities, 
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Kansas City, Omaha, Des Moines, Sioux City, Butte, Spokane, Seattle, Tacoma 


Pau, Ramway please mention Nation's Business 
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of fertile plains—MONTANA! 


- The railroad brings 
Montana near 


UntiL quite recent times the lack of 
adequate transport facilities raised a 
very great obstacle to the development 
of Montana. Rich in all resources neces- 
sary for the growth of a commonwealth 
of the first class, it suffered from remote- 
ness. That obstacle has been leveled! 
The main trunk line of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul runs from end to 
end of southern Montana, with branch 
lines and feeders reaching north and 
south into the most productive districts 
—agriculturally and industrially. 


The Milwaukee Road serves a vast 
region of which Montana is an integral 
part. Over 11,000 miles long, it runs 
from Chicago to Kansas City, Omaha, 
Des Moines, Sioux City; to Milwaukee 
and the upper Michigan Peninsula; to 
Twin Cities and Duluth; and westward 
to the Black Hills; to Butte, Spokane, 
Seattle, Tacoma, Olympics and the 
Pacific. 

Six hundred and sixty miles of the 
line from Harlowton, Montana, to 
shipside on Puget Sound, are electrified. 

The latest scientific development in 
railroading is the use of roller bearings. 
This revolutionizing equipment on pas- 
senger cars is being used for the first 
time on any railroad by the Milwaukee. 
It results in a tremendous increase in 
efficiency and comfort. 


Where East meets West 


Take the trip to the Coast by the O/ym- 
pian or Columbian if you wish to enjoy 
a startling and thrilling experience. On 
these world-famous limiteds you may 
travel through the most diversified and 
beautiful scenery in America, from the 
calm lovely reaches of the upper Missis- 
sippi to the towering heights of Rainier 
National Park and the glories of Puget 
Sound. The shortest route to the Sea 
and the nearest point to the Far East! 





Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway 
Room 884, Union Station, Chicago, Il. 
Make a check before the region that interests you. 
We have the closest co-operation with Chambers of Com- 
merce and other business organizations who will supply 
you with detailed information. 


Puget Sound Eastern Dakotas 

Inland Empire Omaha—The Western Gate 

Industrial Montana Minneapolis-St. Paul 
()Kansas City Wisconsin 


f] Agricultural Montana Iowa 
C) Upper Missouri R. Valley 


Name 
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Colored pencils 

The shortest distance 

Between two points 

Is the narrow 

Strip of paper 

That you 

Nick and Pull 

When you sharpen a 

BLAISDELL! 

Send for Two Pencils 
and Booklet 


YOUR stationer can 
supply Blaisdells in 
many colors. Send us 
10 cents for two pencils 
(one thick, one thin ki 
lead) and valuable book- 
let, ‘‘Efficiency Uses for 
Colored Pencils.”’ 


Blaisdell Pencil Co., 
Dept. N-5, Phila., Pa. 


Blaisdel! 


COLORED PENCILS 


FOR users of | 
Sy 
/ 


‘% 











EXECUTIVES 


who desire to increase portent ion and decrease 
manufacturing costs, can obtain these results 
through our CONSU LTATION BUREAU. 
Twenty years’ experience in some of the largest 
plants in America assures results for you. 
Ruducing production costs to employers through 
increased earning capacity and individual initiative 
of trained employees, has been proven by our 
wractical study of the labor situation in industry. 
esult—decrease of labor turnover and resultant 
costs, increase in employees’ earning capacity and 
morale, at the same time, reducing cost of 
operation. 


Send for details of this proven, successful plan without 
cost of obligation on your part. 


RUSSELL INDUSTRIAL TRAINING BUREAU, DEPT. N 


James Wade Russell, M.E.—Training Director 
Suite 320, Liberty Bldg.,. New Haven, Conn. 








| the Southern Railway, 





| Senate Interstate Commerce 


NATION’S BUSINESS 


make soundly financed instalment. sales. 
The company in question has increased the 
down payment and shortened the period of 
payments in instalment sales, aiming thus 
to reduce the amount of repossessions in 
the event of a recession in trade. 

The passenger-car branch of the industry 
proceeded along similar lines many months 
earlier. 

This capacity of business to detect its 
own ills and to remedy them before they 
breed a serious crisis helps to explain the 
prolongation of the current prosperity. Of 
course, without the existing abundance of 
credit, the expansion could not be per- 
petuated. 


HE RAILROADS of the country are in 

a better position to finance their growth 
through the sale of common shares than 
they have been for more than twenty years. 
All the strong carriers, whose shares sell 
fifteen points or more above par, could 
readily market new stock. However, some 
who could do so are inclined to hesitate be- 
cause they can get money cheaper through 
the further piling up of bonded indebt- 
edness. 

The Southern Railway and the Atlantic 
Coast Line have already announced that 
they will sell stock this year. Others, no 
doubt, will follow. Walter S. Case, of Case, 
Pomeroy & Company, representing the in- 
terests which recently acquired control of 
estimates that the 
railroads will have to spend $1,000,000,000 
a year for the next five years in order to 
equip themselves to handle expected traffic 
expansion. If the roads continue to rein- 
vest $400,000,000 annually out of earnings, 
as at present, they will have to raise $600,- 
000,000 of new money to fulfill Mr. Case’s 
predictions. If only half of this amount is 
raised through the sale of common stock, 
the public would be asked to absorb one 
and one-half billion dollars of railroad stock 
in the next five years. 


AILROAD executives, who advocate 

consolidation as a step forward in effi- 
cient railroading, were favorably impressed 
with the communication which John W. 
O’Leary, president of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, sent to the 
Committee 


| urging prompt enactment of legislation to 


remove the obstacles which for nearly seven 
years have delayed the consummation of 


| railroad merger plans. 











ECONOMY 
LIFTERS 


Stackers—Tiering Machines 


— Portable or Stationary 


Economy Engineering Co. 
2695 W.Van Buren St.,Chicago 
342 Madison Ave., New York 





When 


| New York Central Lines, 
| timent as follows: 
| will be much, 
|coming year in railroad consolidations un- 
‘less the Parker bill, now 


As the law now stands, the best that rail- 
road matchmakers, like O. P. and M. J. 
Van Sweringen of Clev eland, can hope for 
is unification through a series of leases. 
The present law blocks the way to actual 


| consolidation of a series of properties into 
a single corporation, and tends unwittingly 
'to bolster up stubborn minority interests 
| who seek to create a nuisance value for 
| their holdings. 


Patrick E. president of the 
summarized sen- 
“T do not believe there 


progress during the 


Crowley, 


if any, 


before Congress, 
or some other bill which will authorize con- 


| solidations to be made, shall be passed.” 


Fred W. Sargent, president, Chicago & 


February, 1927 
Northwestern Railway Company, said: 
expect little progress in 1927 with retecal 
to railroad consolidations unless the Wat- 
son-Parker bill should be passed by Con- 
gress, in which event, no doubt, impetus 
will be given to the desire of certain rajl- 
roads to bring about economical consoli- 
dations.” 

T. C. Powell, president, Chicago & East- 
ern Illinois Railroad Company, said: “I be- 
lieve that the railroad situation generally 
will be improved if and when Congress 
passes an amendment to the Transportation 
Act of 1920, clarifying the method of ef- 
fecting railroad consolidations and insuring 
that there shall be no uncertainty as to the 
scope of such consolidations, so that there 
shall be included in the railroad systems of 
the country all the railroads, large and 
small, necessary to afford adequate trans- 
portation to the people of the United 
States.” 


XNENERALIZATION is difficult in de- 
scribing diverse economic conditions in 
the United States. Although American 
banking resources are large and ample and 
although the significant banks are well man- 
aged, there were about 800 bank failures in 
the United States in 1926 and 3,000 since 
1920. Most of these banks were in small 
communities in the agricultural areas. Some 
districts were left without a bank. The 
suspensions were, for the most part, the 
aftermath of the frozen loan situation re- 
sulting from the deflation of commodity 
prices in 1920-21. 

The difficulties of some of the small banks 
were intensified by the fact that the re- 
sources of such institutions are almost 
wholly tied up in one form of business ac- 
tivity. Where a particular kind of farm- 
ing sets the tone of prosperity for the com- 
munity, the bank’s fate is tied up with the 
fortunes of that specialized branch of farm- 
ing. Diversification is desirable in banking, 
and the question arises whether small com- 
munities can get proper diversity if they 
stick to unit banking, fearing the social 
and political consequences of nation-wide 
branch banking such as prevails in England 
and in Canada. 


N LEGITIMATE speculation, the chief 

cause of wide-spread losses is ignorance. 
Laurance Sloan, of the Standard Statisties 
Company, paints a vivid portrait of the 
dilettante speculator in his new book on 
“Security Speculation—the Dazzling Ad- 
venture” (Harper’s). “By the dilettante 
speculator,” he explains, 


is meant the inexpert purchaser or seller of 
speculative securities who is primarily con- 
cerned with some other line—the person who 
of necessity must devote his chief attention 
to his own business or profession, who turns 
to the markets only when he has possessed 
himself of surplus funds that are to be em- 
ployed, and who, in the long run, finds that 
his successful operations are the exceptions, 
and that his disappointing ones are more 
nearly the average performance.... He 
may be said to be the uninformed, economic 
illiterate amateur, and it must be added with 
due regret that numerically, if not in aggre- 
gate purchasing power (and selling power), 
he and his brethren vastly exceed both the 
professional and the informed non-profes- 
sional market operators. 


writing to the above advertisers please mention Nation's Business 
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O other metal can-be quite like Stainless Steel— 
no other metal offers such interesting possibilities 
to manufacturers who want in their products tough, 
rugged strength that knows practically no deterioration 
from time or tide . . . who want protection from rust 


who want permanently bright finishes, 


es eo 


No other metal offers quite so much to the men and 
women who have shown such willingness. to pay the 
additional cost for products made from genuine Stain- 
less Steel—a willingness proven ¢ over by their 
enormous purchases of Stain ery — Stainless 
Golf Clubs, Gun Barrels, Ruleg, ens, etc. 








Stainless Steel, when givel 
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immune to rust, stain, tarnish, and most acids; 
with simple care it retains its beauty indefinitely, 
Even where shiny bright beauty is unnecessary—where 
high polishes are dispensed with—the inherent qualities 
of Stainless Steel halt oxidation, right at the surface, 
and do not permit it to progress or weaken the ma- 
terial. Such surface oxidation is quite easily removed, 
revealing sound, strong Stainless Steel beneath—an 
effective barrier to practically all destructive agencies, 


Let us tell you how “Stainless” can improve your 
product—and earn for you the good will of the millions 
of American men and women who want better, more 
enduring merchandise, 


TAINLESS STEEL 


Genuine Stainless Steel is manufactured only under the patents of the 


AMERICAN STAINLESS STEEL COMPANY, COMMONWEALTH BUILDING, PITTSBURGH 


When writing to American Sraintess Sree. Company please mention Nation’s Business 
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Where is the 
Economy 
of Mechanical 


. . e 
Painting Equipment? 

I’ you want to save the most money by 

painting mechanically, don’t try to save 
money on the equipment. Look into the 
engineering details incorporated in the equip- 
ment you purchase. Look into the question of 
controlled paint spraying. (You don't want 
an equipment that will paint everything else 
in addition to the surface you are painting.) 
You can make a cheapequipment yourself but 
Matthews Equipments will save you more 
money, last longer, save paint, give you 
uniform thickness of film, etc. They have 
$300,000.00 engineering and development in- 
vestment back of them. Twenty-seven years 
of engineering experience. They have been 
adopted after severe tests by such companies 
as Ford Motor Company, Baltimore & Ohio 
R. R. Company, Standard Oil Companies, 
Roxana Petroleum Company, DuPont, Inter- 
national Shoe Company, Thomas A: Edison 
Laboratories, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, Princeton University, Missouri 
State University, etc., etc. They are backed 
by personal service. They are guaranteed. 





Send for booklet entitled, “* Mechani- 
cal Painting for Maintenance.” 


W. N. Mattruews CorpPorATIONn 
3758 Forest Park Blvd., St. Louis, U.S. A. 


MATTHEWS 


MECHANICAL PAINTING 


EQUIPMENT 
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Everyman and His Bank 


X--The concluding article of this series on 
banking as it affects the individual business man 


By Dale Graham 


more than I do, eh?” 

Vernon Martin, senior vice-presi- 
dent of the First National Bank, looked up 
from his evening paper in the secluded 
lounge of the Country Club, to discover 
that the speaker was Lucifer Smith. 

“Well, well, Mr. Smith; this is a pleasant 
surprise, I’m sure. When did you get 
back?” It was the banker’s first intima- 
tion that the president of the Climax 
Printing Company had returned from a 
trip to Europe. 

“Day before yesterday, and right off the 
reel my wife drags me out here just be- 
cause somebody she met on the boat in- 
vited us. The dinner was all right, but the 
dancing doesn’t register with me, particu- 
larly since the young chaps have a corner 
on the good-looking girls.” 

The vice-president smiled. “I don’t go 
in for dancing, either, but Mrs. Martin 
brings me out quite frequently. But tell 
me about your European jaunt.” 

“Well, it was a great trip. I enjoyed it 
all, and say, those travelers’ checks and the 
letter of credit worked fine! Queer lot of 
banking practices they have over there. 
Pretty well organized, according to what an 
Englishman was telling me on the train 
from London to Glasgow. The Bank of 
England, according to this fellow, is the 
greatest thing since the discovery of shoes. 
He was some kind of a banker himself and 
kept trying to pry information out of me 
about the Federal Reserve System. I told 
him I thought it was a chain of government 
warehouses acting under the Eighteenth 
Amendment, but he proceeded to inform 
me that I must be mistaken, since he was 
sure it is related to banking.” 


S YOU DON’T like these parties any 


Financier for the Government 


OTH men laughed, and Lucifer con- 
tinued: “It seems this Bank of England 
of theirs was organized about two hundred 
and fifty years ago as a slick system to let 
the British Government borrow some 
money. The idea was that the bank lend 
a big bunch of pounds—I don’t know how 
many—to the government and, in return, 
the government let the bank issue bank 
notes which passed as currency. So the 
dear public advanced the dough, as usual.” 
“Yes, that’s a very commonly used idea. 
We’ve done it here in the United States. 
The Government helped finance the Civil 
War by selling bonds to national banks and 
permitting them to issue the currency we 
still know as national bank notes.” Banker 
Martin drew two cigars from his vest. 
“Won’t you have a smoke?” 

“Thanks! Well, when I found out he 
was serious about the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem, I just had to admit that I didn’t 
know anything about it, except that it was 
I’m 


glad I ran into you out here and, unless 
you'd rather dance, I’d like to have you 
slip me some information. I might meet 
that Englishman again.” 

The banker removed his glasses and 
placed them carefully in a leather case. 
“Gladly, but in order to understand the 
Federal Reserve System, I might have to 
go over some of the elementary principles 
of money and banking that may not be 
clear to you.” 

“Go right ahead. The only thing about 
banking that is really very clear to me is 
how to write checks. The rest is a trifle 
hazy.” 

“Then I’ve certainly wasted a lot of 
breath on you during these past months. 
However, let me begin by reminding you 
that when barter and trade became insuffi- 
cient to affect exchanges among the people, 
a third element—a common medium of 
value and exchange—had to be established. 
This was the first development of money.” 

Lucifer nodded. ‘Yes; I remember read- 
ing about that when I studied economics.” 


Mediums of Exchange 


' ELL,” continued the banker, “you 

probably remember also that before 
organized governments came into being, this 
third element—the common medium of ex- 
change—had to be something that was gen- 
erally desired by all the people. Among the 
American Indians, shells and beads were al- 
ways in demand for ornamental purposes, 
and so they were used as money. By other 
races, cattle, sheep, and grain have been 
used. Even in Massachusetts before the 
Revolutionary War, lead bullets were used 
as an exchange medium. In Virginia, 
tobacco, being the most available product, 
came into use as money. Tobacco receipts 
were issued by warehousemen, and practi- 
cally all financial transactions were ex- 
pressed in terms of that commodity. Even 
school teachers and clergymen were paid 
in tobacco.” 

“Well, I never knew that.” Lucifer 
searched around in his pocket for a match 
to relight his cigar. “I hope they liked 
tobacco as well as I do.” 

“The trouble with commodity money,” 
the banker resumed, “was' that crops were 
uncertain from year to year and that the 
grain or tobacco was likely to depreciate. 
So, centuries ago, gold and silver were se- 
lected as mediums of exchange. Gold is 
practically our only standard basic money, 
but there is not enough gold in circulation 
to supply the needs of commerce. Most of 
our exchanges of goods and services are 
made by means of a substitute—what we 
know as paper currency. Perhaps I didn’t 
state that correctly. A great deal of our busi- 
ness is done on credit—promissory notes, 
bills of exchange, and book accounts—then 
settled later in currency or checks. But it 
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Chicago’s Business Men Read 
The Daily News 


N invaluable asset of a 
great newspaper is the 
fact that businessmen readit. 


























i ' The news of business, the 
d analyses of business, the 
. voice of business—these 
unfailingly interest the 
. executive. 
2 To Chicagoans The Daily 
: News is the newspaper of 
le outstanding interest to the 
? business man; the business man’s paper in his 
ns home life and in his business. 
. | Chicago business is reflected—represented—in 
e, The Daily News as in no other Chicago daily 
: | newspaper. In its columns is concentrated the 
Zz major selling effort of business. 
: | To The Daily News the business man of Chi- 
| cago looks for the complete and verified news of 
yu business; for the full report of the day’s finan- 
‘s cial news, the closing quotations of all Chicago 
we and New York markets and the volume of trad- 
n- ingineach security. Thiscomplete information 
i. | is published in the Final Market edition, on the 
8, street at 3.10 p.m. Such complete information 
e is not available in any other Chicago afternoon 
ne newspaper. It appears in 
. The Daily News more than 
St, 12 hours before the same re- 
rs ports may be obtained in 
X- next morning’s papers. 
id | If you ride homeward with 
| Chicago’s business people 
ry | you know from observation 
od that The Daily News is the 
a newspaper read by business 
re men. 
he 
fe. 
‘ THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 
* First in Chicago 
“ Member of The 100,000 Group of American Cities 
a + NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 
it Advertising J. B. Woodward Woodward €# Kelly Woodward €? Kelly C. Geo. Krogness 
Si- Representatives: 110 E. 42d St. 360 N. Michigan Ave. Fine Arts Building 253 First National Bank Bldg. 
eS, 
‘it Average Daily Net Paid Circulation for December, 1926, 426,855 
When writing to Tue Cutcaco Dany News please mention Nation’s Business 
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Coordination 


The Art of Business Harmony 


A business organization without a coordinating 
head is like a nation without a government. 
Coordination means order, balance, concentra- 
tion of forces, profits and progress; the lack of 
it, chaos. 


Business, to attain to large success, must have 
Coordination at the top. Individual effort and 
departmental efficiency come to little unless 
regulated and guided by the informed intel- 
ligence of coordinating leadership. 


To attempt Coordination without the facts and 
figures which Sound Methods of Cost Account- 
ing and the Business Budget provide, is as im- 
practical as trying to sell without knowing the 
product. 


Sound Methods of Cost Accounting assure com- 
plete and exact information of past and present; 
the Business Budget is a definite and workable 
plan for the future. With them able manage- 
ment can successfully practise the Art of Busi- 
ness Harmony, is equipped to coordinate, and 
keep coordinated, the various elements of a 
progressive enterprise. 


ERNST & ERNST 


ACCOUNTANTS anp AUDITORS 
SYSTEM SERVICE 


NEW YORK CLEVELAND DETROIT CHICAGO NEW ORLEANS 
PHILADELPHIA AKRON GRAND RAPIDS MILWAUKEE JACKSON 
BOSTON CANTON KALAMAZOO MINNEAPOLIS DALLAS 
PROVIDENCE COLUMBUS PITTSBURGH ST. PAUL FORT WORTH 
BALTIMORE YOUNGSTOWN WHEELING INDIANAPOLIS HOUSTON 
RICHMOND TOLEDO ERIE DAVENPORT SAN ANTONIO 
WINSTON-SALEM CINCINNATI LOUISVILLE sT. Louis waco 
WASHINGTON DAYTON ATLANTA KANSAS CITY DENVER 
BUFFALO MEMPHIS MIAMI SAN FRANCISCO 
ROCHESTER LOS ANGELES 























How Good Can 
a Congressman Be? 


See the Confessions of a Congress- 
man, a candid statement in the March 
number of NatTion’s BuSINESsS. 
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is both with credit and currency that the 
Federal Reserve System plays an important 
part in our every-day commercial life.” 

Vernon Martin cleared his throat: “Of 
course, you remember from the study of 
economics that the volume of business 
transacted determines the quantity of cur- 
rency and credit that will be needed. Up 
until the passage of the Federal Reserve 
Act in 1913, the monetary system of the 
United States did not provide for expan- 
sion in the volume of circulating currency, 
whenever an increase in the nation’s busi- 
ness demanded a greater supply. All of 
the different kinds of currency were prac- 
tically fixed in amount. 

“The gold certificates were regulated in 
quantity by the amount of gold that was 
held in the United States Treasury—they 
still are, for that matter. Then the silver 
certificates and United States notes in cir- 
culation were about the same the year 
round. Finally, one of the most important 
parts of our currency system, the national 
bank notes, depended for their volume not 
upon the needs of business, but upon the 
amount of United States bonds pledged 
by national banks with the Treasury De- 
partment to secure them.” 

“Well, Mr. Martin,” Lucifer cut in, “as 
long as we have banks and bank checks I 
don’t see where the volume of currency 
would make so much difference.” 

“Well, it makes a difference. If you will 
bear with me, I'll try to explain it as 
quickly and directly as possible. Now, 
prior to the passing of the Federal Re- 
serve Act and the establishment of the 
Federal Reserve Banks, bank reserves were 
kept by small country banks partly in cash 
and the remainder on accounts with banks 
in larger cities. Three big centers, New 
York, Chicago, and St. Louis, were known 
as Central Reserve Cities and the reserves 
of banks all over the United States centered 
pretty largely in these points, at least as 
far as national banks were concerned. 

“Now the Central Reserve City Banks 
were required to keep 25 per cent of their 
deposits in gold, but, knowing that they 
were likely to be called upon for big with- 
drawals as the money was needed by corre- 
spondent banks throughout the country, 
they put a lot of funds ‘on call’ in New 
York. By that I mean they made a lot of 
demand ‘loans to brokers against securities 
listed on the New York Stock Exchange.” 

“Oh!” exclaimed Lucifer, “playing with 
Wall Street, eh?” 


Tight Money and Panics 


. O, NOT exactly playing, for call loans 

are secure enough because of margins 
and they supply a perfectly legitimate need 
for day-to-day bank investments. But here 
is what used to happen. Business would be 
going strong; the banks would be prosper- 
ous; the stock market would be up. Then 
bad crops or reverses in some part of the 
country would bring about heavy with- 
drawals of deposits in the Central Reserve 
Cities, and the consequent calling of these 
‘call’ loans in New York. 

“This would in turn bring higher rates 
and would force many sales on the stock 
exchange with a resulting break in prices. 
The crash of the stock prices would affect 
people all over the United States. Millions 
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would be lost, business men would become 
alarmed, and an unsettled state of affairs 
would result. Next, a few banks would 
close, and the people would come to the 
conclusion that they would rather have 
gold or currency than deposits in banks. 
This is where I arrive at the answer to the 
question about the volume of currency. 

“Tn normal times the supply of money 
was sufficient to meet the demands, but, as 
soon as confidence in the banks was some- 
what upset and everybody wanted cur- 
rency, there wasn’t enough to go around. 
Banks had plenty of sound assets, but the 
inability of many of them to meet imme- 
diate withdrawals in cash resulted in addi- 
tional failures, and the first thing we knew 
we were in the midst of a big money panic. 
These panics used to happen with various 
degrees of severity every few years.” 

lwieifer wrinkled his brow. “Yes, I re- 
member the panic of 1893 and the one we 
had in 1907. A lot of people had pretty 
hard sledding, and I was one of them.” 


Creation of Elastic Currency 


7 ELL,” the banker continued, “here is 

where the Federal Reserve Act en- 
tered as the greatest piece of financial leg- 
jslation our country has ever known. It 
provided for an elastic system of currency 
and credit. By elastic I mean capable of 
expanding and contracting as the business 
requirements of the country change from 
month to month and year to year.” 

“But how does it do it?” 

“T am coming to that. The Federal Re- 
serve Act authorized the creating of a new 
form of currency known as the Federal Re- 
serve note. It also authorized the forma- 
tion of twelve central banks located in im- 
portant centers throughout the country, the 
eapital stock to be provided by every na- 
tional bank and by state banks that be- 
came members of the system, in proportion 
to their own capital and surplus. These 
Federal Banks were to be a reservoir of 
eredit from which member banks could bor- 
row when the demands on them for loans 
or currency temporarily exceeded their 
ability to meet them. And everyone agrees 
that the framers of the Federal Reserve Act 
were men of wisdom, for the system has 
worked admirably. 

“In detail the Federal Reserve system 
operates something like this: Whenever a 
commercial bank that is a member of the 
system has unexpected withdrawals or an 
unusual demand for loans, it is permitted 
to borrow from the Federal Reserve Bank 
on certain kinds of good collateral or to 
rediscount the notes of its customers that 
comply with certain requirements. 

“Briefly, these requirements are that the 
notes should cover loans for actual agri- 
cultural, industrial, or commercial pur- 
poses, and not for carrying stocks or in- 
vestment securities. Such notes must have 
a maturity within ninety days at the time 
of rediscount, with the exception of those 
for agricultural purposes, which can have 
as long as six months’ maturity. 

“Now, as I said, when the commercial 
bank gets hard up for cash, it sends in this 
paper for rediscount and credit to its ac- 
count. Of course, it draws much of this 
money out in the form of currency. That 
1s where the Federal Reserve note comes in. 
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When the “TAMPA” 


put to sea 





On the night of November 8, last, 
the motorship “Tampa” put to sea 
from Newport News, Virginia, headed 
for Savannah, Georgia. 


As she nosed her way out to sea, 
she looked much like any ordinary 
cargo ship of 13,000 tons. But down 
in her engine room marine history 
was being made. For the “Tampa” 
was resuming service for the people of 
the United States (under the direction 
of the U. S. Shipping Board), equip- 
ped with the first engine of its design 
ever sent to sea, a new Diesel engine 
of all-American design and manufac- 
ture, simpler than any marine engine 
of its size ever made. 


Two years ago Congress approved 
an expenditure of $25,000,000 to 
equip Shipping Board cargo ships 
with modern Diesel engines to cut 
down their operating costs so that they 
might compete more advantageously 
for the world’s ocean commerce. 


Contracts were let for fourteen 
Diesel engines. The first one to be 
completed, and the first to pass the 
Shipping Board’s gruelling 30-day en- 
durance test, was this new Worthing- 
ton Diesel. Into the “Tampa” went 
this splendid new motor, and on No- 
vember 8 she was put through her 
official sea trial. The speed required 
by the contract was 1114 knots per 
hour, and the “Tampa” did better. 
And so wonderfully did she come 
through her trial trip, that without 
waiting for any further testing or tun- 
ing up, she was sent to sea that night, 
headed for Savannah to take on a 
cargo of cotton for Bremen. 


Once again had the trustworthiness 
of Worthington engineering and 
Worthington manufacturing been put 
to the test, and once more had the 
Worthington tradition been main- 
tained. 


WORTHINGTON 
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Oil and Gas Engines 
Condensers 
7535-2 


Pumps 
Oil and Water Meters 
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Compressors 
Feedwater Heaters 


WORTHINGTON PUMP AND MACHINERY CORPORATION 


115 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 


BRANCH OFFICES IN 24 CITIES 


When writing to WortHINGTON Pump AND MacHiNery Corporation please mention Nation’s Business 
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When COAL | 


CoOsTs MORE | 


plants their is room enough for im- 

provement in steam generating 
practice, with existing equipment, 
to more than make up for the higher 
level of coal prices. 


[: the majority of manufacturing 


For twenty years the Fuel Engineering 
Company—a purely professional organ- 
ization having nothing to sell—has been 
assisting the officers of hundreds of 
manufacturing and public utility com- 
panies, among them some of the largest | 
corporations in America, to get the best | 
value out of the coal market, and the | 
best performance out of the steam plant, | 
continuously under all conditions. 


INDUSTRIAL EXECUTIVES who 
believe in steam generation 
that is managed, as well as 
operated, are invited towrite. 


FUEL ENGINEERING COMPANY 
of New York 
Consulting 
Fuel and Power Engineers 


116 EAST 18th STREET 
NEW YORK 
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Under the terms of the act, the Federal 
Reserve Bank may repledge the notes of 
these farmers and manufacturers with a 
government representative, known as the 
Federal Reserve agent, and receive from 
him in payment this Federal Reserve note 
currency. When it becomes due, the Fed- 
eral Reserve agent takes it back to the 
Federal Reserve Bank, and an equivalent 
amount of Federal Reserve notes are with- 
drawn from circulation. 

“Thus, in the final analysis, the farmer’s 
or manufacturer’s note becomes money for 
the period he needs the loan. There are 
numerous complications in actual practice, 
and a gold reserve must be maintained 
against the notes, but in theory that is the 
way the system works.” 

“That’s a pretty good idea,” Lucifer com- 
mented; “in fact I think it is a better idea 
than all the stuff the Englishman was telling 
me about the Bank of England. But I still 
don’t understand why this business of sup- 
plying currency is so necessary when we use 
checks for most big transactions.” 


How We Trust Banks 

“N Y DEAR fellow, did you ever hear the 

‘% story of the Dutchman who went into 
the bank to withdraw his money and who, 
when it was handed to him, pushed it back 
and said, ‘If you got it, I don’t want it. If 
you don’t got it, I want it?’ That answers 
your question. People are willing to trust 
banks and accept checks as long as they 


| know they can get the currency if they want 


it, but just let them think that they can’t 
get it and see how they fight for it. So 


| banks must be able to supply currency im- 


mediately when it is requested in order to 
preserve confidence in checks. Of course, 
the same principle applies to currency 
itself. 

“As long as the American people have 
confidence that our paper dollars will buy 
as much as gold dollars, that they can get 
gold any time they want it—why, they 
don’t want’ gold. But let them think the 
paper money isn’t worth face value and 
see them scramble for gold. It’s the Dutch- 
man’s psychology in every one of us.” 

“T see,” said Lucifer slowly. 

“Well,” continued the banker, “the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board can now keep business 
pretty close to the straight-and-narrow by 
fixing the rate at which notes are redis- 
counted. During the war and a year or so 
afterward, business was booming with artifi- 
cial prosperity caused by millions of dol- 
lars of this Federal Reserve note currency 
being in circulation. The rediscount rate 
was low, whieh encouraged business men. to 
borrow and--pursue progressive policies. 
While a large quantity of money was nec- 
essary for war purposes and there would 
have been a panic without it, the Federal 
Reserve Board saw that inflation had gone 
far enough. _The problem was to bring 
business back to normal conditions. This 
was done by increasing the rediscount rate, 
which in turn caused sound firms to bor- 
row less money and caused banks to be less 
willing to extend credit to those that were 
not so strong. 

“Unquestionably there were many busi- 
ness failures during this deflation period, 
but the casualties were slight compared 
with those that would have happened had 


SS 
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the Federal Reserve System not been in g 
position to bring about an orderly deflation, 
It was inevitable that many ‘war baby’ jp. 
dustries should fail, but the Federal Re. 
serve System kept the sounder and stronger 
ones from being caught in the undertow 
and literally ruined. A study of condi. 
tions after the Civil War will convince any 
man that the readjustment in 1921 wag 
quite painless by comparison.” 

“It was painful enough for a lot of 
them.” 

“Oh, yes; to be sure. But they didn’t 
remember anything about the struggle after 
the Civil War and thought they were hay- 
ing a hard time. The strange thing is that 
the Federal Reserve System, which made 
it possible for us to finance not only our 
own end of the war but part of Europe's, 
the system that lessened the shock of re- 
adjustment, is accused by many people as 
being the cause of the price crash of 192] 
and they want to put it out of business 
when the renewal of its charter comes up 
in Congress in a few years.” 

Lucifer looked toward the entrance to 
the lounge. 

“By George, my wife 
me. Now I'll catch it.” 

“Say, and that’s Mrs. Martin with her. 
I guess we are both due for an official rep- 
rimand.” 

“Well, I guess we'd better get back out 
among the crowd. Don’t want them to 
think we just came for the dinner. By the 
way, Mr. Martin, if I happen to be in 
Congress when that Federal Reserve re- 
newal business comes up, I'll vote for it.” 

The banker looked surprised. “Are you 
thinking of running for Congress?” 

“No; but that’s the way I feel about the 
Federal Reserve.” 


is out looking for 





Towns Can Succeed 


ECENTLY we passed along the query 
‘ of a subscriber who wished to know 
what could be done to keep the small town 
interesting. 
Jay Smith of Council Bluffs, Iowa, gives 
us the best answer of the many we have 
received. Says he: 


I have been in many towns in southwestern 
Towa of less than 6,000 and observed some of 
them. Red Oak has a big calendar factory; 
Shenandoah, two large seed houses, several 
nurseries and stockfood factory; Exira and 
Spencer, wood-working factories; Grinnell, a 
great tannery and glove factory, foundry and 
washing-machine factory and a book-binding 
and ruling house doing large business; New- 
ton, several washing-machine factories, one 
of which ships trainloads at a time. 

Atlantic has a sheet metal factory and big 
mill making breakfast food as a side line, 
also, one of the largest canneries in the coun- 
try; Clarinda has a big seed house and 
nursery; Carson has a chicken hatchery of 
50,000-egg capacity; Horlan has a large foun- 
dry making gas engines; Oakland has a mail- 
order printing business and farm bureau 
paper published in the local newspaper plant, 
while Peterson furnishes electricity for 15 or 
20 towns in northwestern Iowa. 

Clay Center, Nebraska, has a big incubator 
factory; Nebraska City used to have a dress 
and shirt factory; Waterloo has the largest 
wholesale seed corn and vine seed house im 
the world; it has less than 500 population. 


When writing to Fue. Enctneertnc Company please mention Nation's Business 
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Many machinery manufacturers to- 
day capitalize the important part 
played by Motor Control in the per- 
} formance of their products in serv- 
ice.Their engineering departments, 
through extensive studies of motor- 
ized machine operations, make use 
cfCutlerHammer Motor Control in 
theirdesigns to take fulladvantageof 
the production economies possible. 
Many of these companies, as well, 
i call the Cutlere Hammer engineers 
i into consultation and through their 
: broad experience in applying motor 
control to countless production 
problems, time and labor saving 
equipment is developed which rises 
above comparison with machinery 
less carefully conceived. 
| In the purchase of new machinery 
of any type, industrial plants, more 
and more, are coming to recognize 
the Cutler-Hammer trade mark on 
the Motor Control supplied as 
sound indication of careful design 
and trustworthyquality throughout. 


Ad 
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For Every Man in Industry Today 
| Thirteen Oseen Workers Come 


: by Wire 


How well you use them depends on 
how carefully you choose motor control 


The morning whistle blows! More than eighteen million 
workers start another day in America’s industrial history. 


What an array of manpower! And yet, only 1-13th that 
of the huge wnseen army of workers which comes by wite— 
the “manpower”’ of industry's electric motors. 


Superhuman in ability, these unseen workers stand ready 
to rush to tasks with the speed of light. They fear neither 
heat nor cold. Untiring, they never sleep. In their full serv- c e will, 
ice, many plants have found the means to remarkable savings Your copy is ns pele ecu 
in production. ee, Wie 

: . ; : , > Report 311—1n a large paper mill, 

When you install motors in your plant you merely put 12 super-calendets were sarenged 

these unseen workers at their posts of duty. How much they with cone pulley drives from a 

: common line shaft to operate at 50 

help you—how much they speed operations — how much feet per minute for threading and 
they save in labor—how much they improve workmanship 450 feet pat sinute for promaction. 
Cutler Hammer engineers were 

—depends on how well your men can command or control called into consultation, Separate 
beale allt motors for each calender were 
their efforts. recommended, provided with C-H 
is] : avy - sh Button Automatic Control. 

This is determined by the way you choose Motor Control. This mado available in pddition eo 
If it is selected with the manufacturing problem in mind, the slow threading speed, adjustable 
it puts the full strength and ability of your unseen workers 
behind your men. If it is not selected with care, costly in- 
efficiency results. 


roduction speeds from 300 co 1000 
eet per minute. 

Cutler-Hammer engineers are ready to make a survey of your plant 

to see that every unseen worker is at the command of your men. More 





Wri for this 
le interesting book 
> 4 





Full of facts. Stories of savings no 
executive will want to disregard 


Production speed is now suited 

exactly to the paper and production 

. from these calenders is more than 
double that previously obtained. 


than 30 years’ experience in applying Motor Control to production ry ig 
problems supports their recommendations. This service entails no obli- pa: , oo TRE 
gation or expense on your part. Write now, inviting them to come. Vi % AY eee, 
&é ty] VA “DY 
ns / 


The CUTLER-HAMMER Mfg. Co. 


Pioneer Manufacturers of Electric Control Apparatus 
1251 St. Paul Avenue . ° Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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énds on Electrical Control 





When writing to Tue Cuttern-Hammer Mrc. Co. please mention Nation’s Business 
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The Quest of the Perfect Package 


roads paid shippers $119,000,000 in 
claims for damage to goods in 
transit. Too much, said the railroads. 

In five years the total of such claims 
was cut to $37,000,000. In that year— 
1925—the roads handled more than fifty- 
one million carloads of traffic, producing a 
revenue of upwards of four and a half 
billions of dollars. 

Total loss and damage claims were but 
eight-tenths of one per cent of the total 
revenue. Now the goal is five-tenths of a 
per cent. 


ie A SINGLE year--1920—the rail- 


Railroads Not Always Culpable 


la THE layman, brought up in the 
school of “Damn the railroads,” it may 
be news that not all of this loss is due to 
handling of a sort made infamous by the 
“baggage smasher” of the vaudeville come- 
dians, but much is due to careless pack- 
ing -by shippers. The shipper, for the 
good of his business, must realize this. 
He must realize, too, that the buyer wants 
the merchandise he ordered in good condi- 
tion and at the time specified. 

A perfect package should be the aim of 
every shipper; that is, the package of 
cheapest construction that will carry his 
goods satisfactorily. But many shippers 
are content with a container that merely 
complies with the railroad classifications 
which contain rules for 15,000 different 
commodities and therefore cannot, of 
necessity, specify the most economic con- 
tainer for shipment 
of any commodity. 


By ROBERT L. BARNES 


Cartoon by R. T. Salmon 


ing the various freight classification rules 
as they apply to a particular piece of mer- 
chandise. That is, for example, packing 
in a single container articles of different 
classes. Other factors causing miscalcula- 
tion of charges are misdescription of goods 
or containers resulting in the application 
of higher or lower rates than those pre- 
scribed, application of class rates when 
lower commodity rates are available, im- 
proper mixing of articles for mixed carload 
lots, ete. 

In preparing containers, shippers must 
consider three things: First, the nature of 
the goods; second, the distance they have 
to go; and third, the amount of handling 
they will receive and under what conditions. 

One of the important agencies that has 
been working on the problem is the Freight 
Container Bureau of the American Railway 
Association. In May, 1921, its Board of 
Directors authorized the establishment of 
the Bureau, believing—and rightly, as ex- 
perience has proved—that a close and de- 
tailed study of the adequacy of containers 
would reduce loss and damage claims. 

A corps of engineers was engaged to 
make studies in cooperation with shippers, 
manufacturers and trade associations. To 
date twenty circulars have been issued con- 
taining tentative specifications for the con- 


tainers and packing of different com- 
modities. Their work on the Georgia 
peach crop alone has meant a saving 
of $140,000, approximately one-half 
the preceding year’s total. 

While taking some photographs of the 
plant of a stove manufacturer, it was neec- 
essary to move a stove into the light. 
The manager of the plant said to the en- 
gineers of the Bureau, “Don’t move the 
stove that way; it should be trucked up- 
side down.” 


“Do you expect the stevedores and - 


handlers at stations to know?” the en- 
gineers asked. 

“Most certainly.” 

“Are all your stoves handled this way?” 
was the next question. 

“No, only this one,’ the manager an- 
swered to their catechism. 

“Well, do you put any mark on the 
crating to the effect that it should be 
crated upside down?” 

“Of course not; the handlers ought to 
know that,” was the petulant reply. 


Furniture Must Not Be Marred 
TH BUREAU has given much thought 


to furniture. Fortunately furniture styles 
don’t change as often as do those of ladies’ 
dresses, but a few years ago glass tops on 
tables, dressers, and vanities were all the 
thing. Now the trend seems to be to- 
ward spindle-legged articles with fancy 
veneer panels and inlay, and it needs but 

little rubbing to cause damage. 
A consumer 








won't buy a piece 





It might be well 
to mention here the 
importance of 
studying the Freight 
Classification rules 
in building a freight 
container. Mr. Fitz- 
gerald, general traf- 
fic manager of the 
General Electric 
Company, which 
has spent much 
time and money in 
improving its pack- 
ing, said: “Next to 
losses, damages, and 
delays in transit, the 
payment of errone- 
ous transportation 
charges is a thing 
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to be scrupulously 
avoided as a source 
of law violations, fi- 
nancial loss and eco- 
nomic waste. There 
are numerous fac- 
tors and elements 
that are conducive 
to the payment of 
charges that are 
higher or lower than 
those to which we 
are entitled.” The 
most important 
cause is not know- 


of furniture that is 
the slightest bit 
marred, though im- 
mediately after pur- 
chase Johnny and 
Mary give it the 
appearance of an 
antique. When the 
piece leaves the fac- 
tory it must be in 
perfect condition 


arrives at the con- 
sumer’s. Some 
goods can be refin- 
ished or reworked, 
but not furniture. 
However, there has 
been much im- 
provement in con- 
tainer and packing 
methods, and so the 
price of the new 
overstuffed set car- 
ries less allowance 
for the damaged-in- 
transit sets. 

A few of the 
many subjects the 
Bureau has handled 








SAL Akon} 


Express companies have a problem in handling goldfish. They “drown” 
easily. This is but one of a myriad of perplexing difficulties the express 
companies must meet as distinct from those of freight handlers. The 


latter have troubles of their own 


are the packing and 
loading of casks and 
barrels for pottery, 
stoves and ranges, 
mercury vapor 
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jamps, peanut butter in 25-pound cans, and 
jckles in brine. 

In improved packing the Forest Prod- 
yets Laboratory, Madison, Wisconsin, has 
contributed many helpful suggestions. This 
institution is supported largely by the 
Government, and its advice is to be had 
for the asking. Its purpose is to develop 
methods for the economical conversion of 
standing timber into finished products. 

Investigations apply to all types of wood 
and fiber boxes; to barrels and to crates. 
For carrying on tests the laboratory has 
devised a test drum 14 feet in diameter 
that can accommodate packages up to 
1,000 pounds in weight. It is fitted with 
hazards so arranged that the container un- 
der test follows a regular cycle of drops 
which simulate those in transportation. 

Such technical problems as metal strap- 
ping, which not only strengthens the con- 
tainer but is a mental hazard as well as an 
obstacle to the pilferer, have been care- 
fully studied. Over two hundred thousand 
packages were used in determining certain 
rules for the use of this form of container 
strengthening. 

Wet or dry? Neither politics nor morals 
are concerned when the laboratory asks this 
question of a box, for there are as many 
dangers in one extreme as in the other. 

Turning to the express business, which 
has problems peculiar to it as distinguished 
from the freight business, a study of a loss 
and damage chart shows that, as in the case 
of the freight business, the greatest number 
of claims as well as the most heavy charges 
were in 1920 and since then these figures 
have been steadily decreasing. From the 
high point in-that year of 166,000 claims, 
the number has decreased to less than 40,- 
000. In value claims have decreased from 


$2,000,000 to about $350,000. 


Gold Fish Drown En Route 


AKE, for instance, gold fish. The big 

problem for the express company is not 
to drown them. Mr. Butler, general mana- 
ger of the Department of Public Relations 
of the American Railway Express and or- 
ganizer of its 125,000 employes into a 
campaign that resulted in reducing the 
number of claims presented 8214 per cent, 
in commenting on this, said: “There is per- 
haps no one class of shipments which re- 
celves more attention in our educational 
campaigns than does the gold fish, but 
still we have difficulty in handling without 
what seems to us to be an abnormal loss.” 

The idea of drowning gold fish recalls 
that almost classic anecdote Frank Bacon 
told in “Lightnin’” about driving bees 
across the prairie. Perhaps the man who 
gave the Express Company 1,500,000 bees 
got the suggestion from the play. How- 
ever, one advantage the company had over 
“Lightnin’” was that these bees were in 
packages and not in bulk. 

Four hundred and fifty years ago Colum- 
bus demonstrated the fragility of the ends 
of an egg. Egg shippers since then have 
used this as a precept rather than as a 
Warning. But with the advent of the cup 
flat, fewer eggs are being scrambled in the 
freight car and more in the kitchen. 

The decrease in losses from $5,000,000 in 
1920 to $600,000 in 1925 is due in part to 
more careful packing and in part to the use 
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To officers 
of corporations 


Through its Corporate 
Trust Department, the 
Equitable relieves a cor- 
poration of much clerical 
and technical detail and 
effects a real economy in 
its overhead. The Equi- 
table acts in the following 


capacities: 


{1.} 


As trustee under mort- 
gages and deeds of trust, 
securing bondsofrailroad, 
public utility and indus- 


trial corporations. 


{ 2.]} 


As transfer agent and reg- 


istrar of stock. 


{ 3.] 


As depositary under pro- 
tective agreements or 
under plans of reorganiza- 
tion of railroad, public 
utility and industrial cor- 


porations. 


{ 4.]} 


As agent and depositary 


for voting trustees. 


[5.] 


As assignee or receiver 
for corporations under 
action for the protection 
of creditors. 


{ 6.} 


As fiscal agent for the 
payment of bonds and 
coupons of states, munici- 


palities and corporations. 


Without obligating you 
in any way, we shall be 
pleased to go into detail 
with regard to any of 
the above-mentioned 


services. 








Over $1,750,000,000 in 
Railroad, Industrial and 
Public Utility Bonds 


MORTGAGES securing over 
$1,750,000,000 in bonds of a num- 
ber of the nation’s important indus- 


tries are now in our Care as trustee. 


Our record as a corporate trustee 
and our experience in the sound and 
businesslike administration of these 
trusts is reflected in the continual 
growth in volume of this business 


entrusted to our care. 


Read the column at the left—then 
send for our booklet: Schedule of Fees 


for Corporate Trust Services. 


THE EQUITABLE 
TRUST COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 
37 WALL STREET 


MADISON AVE. at 45th ST. 247 BROADWAY 
MADISON AVE. at 28th ST. 


District Representatives 
PHILADELPHIA: Packard Building 


BALTIMORE: Keyser Bidg., 
Calvert and Redwood Sts. 


ATLANTA: Healey Building 
CHICAGO: 105 South La Salle St. 
SAN FRANCISCO: 485 California St. 


LONDON PARIS MEXICO CITY 
Total resources more than $450,000,000 


© E. T. C.of N.Y., 1927 
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PEE SAID A NOB RBI EE 


When writing to THe Equitaste Trust Company or New Yorx please mention Nation’s Business 
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Automobile 
Mouldings 


Garnish Mould- 
ing 

Windshield 
Tubing 


Instrument 
Panels 


Glass Channels 

Floor Moulding 

Finishing 
Moulding 


Architectural 
Shapes 
Mouldings and 
Shapes for: 
Electric Signs 
Mail Chutes 
Metal Furniture 
Show Cases 
Store Fronts 
Railway Cars 
Auto Buses 
Auto Trucks 
Safes, etc., etc. 
Metal Doors and 
Trim 
Elevator Inclo- 


DAHLSTRO 


Metal Shapes & Mouldings 
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It’s the eye 
that buys 


That’s why talking machines, made 
for the ear, have handsome cabinets to 
charm the eye. That’s why used car 
dealers add a coat of paint—outside, 
where the eye will see it. 


Dahlstrom metal shapes and mould- 
ings are helping to sell hundreds of 
products, from outdoor signs to furni- 
ture and motor cars. Their evident 
quality and aristocratic lines entice the 
buyer. 


Study your product from the stand- 
point of the buyer and add the refine- 
ments which appeal to his eye. Dahl- 
strom can doubtless help your goods 
to move faster. An inquiry from you 
may lead to more sales. 


DAHLSTROM METALLIC DOOR CO. 
INCORPORATED 1904 
JAMESTOWN, NEW YORK 

NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT 
475 Fifth Ave, 19 S. La Salle St, 5-251 General Motors Bldg. 


PHILADELPHIA CLEVELAND 
514 Bulletin Bldg 684 The Arcade 
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of the cup flat. The flat, as manufaet 

by the Hole-Tite Company, utilizes the ideg 
of suspension packing but at commercial} 
feasible prices. 7 

The device consists of thirty-six ey, 
shaped raised rings on which the ends of 
the egg rest. 

One of the difficult problems is the jp. 
creased length of eggs. Modern mags pro- 
duction methods, as applied to eggs, has 
not only increased the number but algo the 
length of the egg. These longer eggs stick 
out further than their shorter brethren and 
take the weight of the layer of eggs aboye 
them in a case. Using the cup flat, this 
difficulty is eliminated, for the egg can he 
tipped slightly: by running the hand aero 
the top of a layer of eggs in a packing cage 
and turning the longer ones slightly. 

The slogan of these manufacturers jg 
“Save the ends and the surface will take 
care of itself.” The idea can be applied to 
a variety of articles, including glass tum. 
blers, fragile chinaware, lamp chimneys, 
perfumes, cigars, and jellies. 

Secretary Hoover saw the need for bring. 
ing together the work of these various 
agencies to make it more notably available 
to the shipper. So he organized the Pack. 
ing Advisory Committee, composed of ship 
pers, carriers, representatives of business, 
and the public. 

Joe Gish, as he looks at his financial 
statement and sees the figures for breakage 
sustained by his shipment of glass topped 
widgets, can say to his shipping man, 
“Write down to the Department of Com- 
merce and get those pamphlets on packing 
methods and see if there isn’t something 
in them for us,” and the chances are that 
he will find something that will help him. 

The ten published bulletins thoroughly 
cover the container problem. They deal 
with strapping, crating, fiber boxes, wire 
bound boxes, paper wrapped packages, 
wood boxes, cooperage, baling, plywood 
boxes, and shipping room practices. 

Forces to Improve Packages 

HAT are the forces that are working 

for the perfect package through the 
Packing Advisory Committee? First, there 
is the American Railway Association repre- 
sented by the Heads of the Freight Con- 
tainer Bureau, the Freight Claim Preven- 
tion Committee and of the different freight 
classification territories; second, there is the 
post office; third, the express companies 
through Mr. Butler of the Railway Ex 
press; fourth, the container manufacturer’ 
associations; fifth, the testing laboratories; 
sixth, the Chamber of Commerce of the 








United States; seventh, the Department | 


of Commerce, which acts as a centralizing } 


agency. 

Alexander the Great never worried about 
breakage because his slaves absorbed the 
shocks of the trip from the Indus to Mace 
donia, carrying on their backs the spoils of 
his victories. But Joe Gish may well pause 
as he thinks of his glass-topped widgets 
undergoing many handlings, bumped about 
in freight cars which, even at 3 miles al 
hour, hit another car with a force of a mil- 
lion pounds, and subjected to train vibra 
tions which play havoe with so many ship- 
ments. All these things and more must be 
thought of in making the “perfect package.” 


When writing to Dan.tstrom Meratitic Door Co. please mention Nation’s Business 
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Water areas—truck mileage 
very slight, 


Mountain peaks—some high 
mileage records here, 


Land areas—wonderful ser. 
vice from Goodrich Heavy Duty 
Silvertowns and Goodrich 
Solid Truck tires, 


Goodrich branch service, 
nationwide, 
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TIRES ARE SAFEGUARDING 
BUSINESS PROFITS 
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Kiss SURVEY of service records shows in a forceful way the truth of 
the point illustrated here. Goodrich Truck Tires—solids and pneu- 
matics — play a part in economy which is reflected in the nation’s 
prosperity. 

Economies not merely in the cost of the tires themselves. These 
savings may take many forms. Sometimes they are savings in reduc- 
tions of delays—added work secured from trucks and men, because 
Goodrich Tires keep on running. 


Sometimes they are savings traceable to instant service—replacements 
secured more quickly, because Goodrich service is found everywhere. 


Whatever the saving—this fact remains. The men at the tops of big 
businesses are taking a serious interest in trucking costs— and as a 
result, Goodrich truck tire sales are growing faster than the sales of 
the whole industry. 


Tue B. F. 


GoopricH RusBER Company, Established 1870, AKRON, 
In Canada: Canadian Goodrich Company, Kitchener, Ontario 


OnHI0 





FOR TRUCK TIRES 


SOLIDS AND HEAVY DUTY SILVERTOWNS, 


When writing to Tue B. F. 


HIGH PRESSURE OR BALLOON 


GoopreicH Russper Company please mention Nation's Business 
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Developing 
Possibilities 
for Growth 


DOES BANKING SERVICE MEAN BUSINESS 


SERVICE TO YOU? 


Lombard Street Office, London 
—one of eight Guaranty Offices in Europe 


NE of our customers began relations 
with us by opening a $10,000 account. 

The company now carries balances of 
seven figures and transacts business with six 


departments af the bank. 


Banking service has beenanimportant factor 
in the corporation’s growth. The Guaranty 
assisted it to establish its credit, on the basis 
of its net worth, earnings, and efficient man- 
agement, enabling it to borrow as its normal 
growth required, and aided it in obtaining 
new capital. The corporai.un is now one of 
the most important organizations in its field. 


Many of our customers have found our 
financial experience and comprehensive facil- 
ities invaluable. We invite executives of 
strong, established business concerns to dis- 
cuss their problems with us. 


Guaranty Trust Company 


of New York 


140 Broadway 


BRUSSELS 
ANTWERP 


PARIS 
HAVRE 


LONDON 
LIVERPOOL 
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Can We Raise Tea? 
By O. M. Kile 


UT OF OUR billion dollar anny 
imports of food products, tea and 
coffee make up just about one-third. Dyr. 
ing the past year we imported 99410814 
pounds of tea and 1,437,364,185 pounds 
of coffee, valued at $345,000,000 wholesale. 
It would mean much to our agriculture 


'and make quite a flutter in our trade bal- 


ance should an acceptable substitute for 
these beverages come into common use, 


Dr. George F. Mitchell, official tea tester , 


‘of the United States Department of Agri- 


culture, thinks that im cassina, a shrub 
native to our own Dixie land, we have a 
substitute that if properly introduced may 
give tea, and to some extent coffee, a real 
run for the future American trade, 

After sampling cassina tea in Dr. Mitech- 
ell’s laboratory, in competition with ordi- 
nary imported teas, the writer is bound to 
report that the American produet is fully 
the equal of good imported tea and superior 
to the medium-priced imported grades, 

Cassina has long been known and used as 
a drink. In fact it was commonly used by 
the Indians and in Civil War times entirely 
supplanted both tea and coffee in many 


southern homes. It contains the stimulant | 


caffeine which the human race seems to 
demand. It has only been within the past 


two or three years, however, that the secret | 


has been learned of how to prepare this 


product in such a way as to avoid a slightly | 


bitter taste. Its future now seems assured. 
| Dr. Mitchell deserves the credit not only 
| for developing this improved manufacturing 
|process but for introducing cassina to the 
|world. He has worked long and hard to 
| accomplish these ends. A few years ago he 


induced Congress to give the Department ’ 


of Agriculture the small sum of $5,000 for 
|the purpose of conducting factory experi- 
iments on cassina during one summer sea- 
son. He had complete charge of this e- 
| periment and often had to dig down into 
| his own pockets to help the work along. 


Harvest of First Crop 


4% Carolina, was selected for this exper- 
ment because it already boasted a fine crop 
of cassina in the form of a two-mile wind 
break, and a suitable building to house the 
factory. This building, an old asparagus 


machinery from other places. The mantr 
facturing process proceeded without much 


been carefully worked out in advance. Al 
though this factory operated on a Very 
small scale and for only a part of one sui 
mer it was found that by producing the 
green cassina alone for tea purposes, the 
cost of harvesting and manufacturing was 
only about 44% cents a pound. 

But tea is not the only product of the 
eassina plant. A dark brown syrup 


when mixed with carbonated water, mal 
a most delicious and delightful soft 4 
which is claimed to be the equal of 
beverage now found on the soft 

| stands. 

A fine flavoring extract has also 
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PLANTATION at Mt. Pleasant, South | \ 


packing house, was converted into 4 te | 
factory by bringing in certain*necessary te | 


trouble because nearly every detail had 
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from the extract of cured cassina leaves, 
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/ ! Power Plane 


50 — Motors Be 
50 Special Jobs 


In the 12 years that it has served industry with fractional horse- 
power motors, The Domestic Electric Company has developed 
half a hundred special motors for as many different applications. 





Among them is not a single experiment; not a motor has been 
sold on the basis of what it ought to do rather than what it will 
do. Every model was specially designed to perform exactly the 
work it is now performing, and to serve better than any other 
type or modification of type could serve. 


vulant 
ns to | 
> past = 
secret |\ \ » Instead of trying to adapt industries to a line of electric motors, 
e this r we have engineered motors into industries—developing new 
ightly His motor applications, improving old applications, modifying and 
sured. \ fitting existing types to the fields they were to serve. 


=  \ \ Door Lock Mortiser The accompanying illustrations show a few of the many fields 


ae \ keh in which Domestic Electric fractional horsepower motors have 
ae A\. >. f \ become widely popular. In all these applications the universal 
igo he \\ \ ‘awe f motor drive is used, and in every case Domestic standards of 
tment /\\ LTT. design and manufacture have effected new economies of opera- 
00 for , \ \ oe: tion and raised the efficiency of motor-driven appliances. 

a ¥ ie. 

\ 





xXperi- This service deserves the consideration of any manufacturer who 


Ses, 1S \ Se A. employs motor-driven production devices in his own manufac- 


IS eX- 
n into 
ng. 


turing—drills, hammers, grinders, buffers, saws, etc.—or motors 
in the manufacture of appliances that his orgaiazation sells. 
A brief inquiry will place the time of a Domestic engineer at 
your disposal in your own plant without obligation to you. 


South | \\ ' Ne THE DOMESTIC ELECTRIC COMPANY 


xperi- \ ial 7209-25 ST. CLAIR AVE. CLEVELAND, OHIO 
ecrop | \ i 
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Manufacturers of fractional horsepower motors exclusively 























When writing to Tae Domestic Execrarc Company please mention Nation’s Business 
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BUSINESS AS USOAL 


Steel Partitions Installed 


or rearranged without fuss—muss or noise 
















Complete line 

- Built of Steel 
Attractive appearance 
Greatest movability 
Sensational prices 
Easily wired 

Erection service 


1. 
2 

3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 


found in all / types 
of Hauserman f Partiti 








Y using Hauserman Movable Steel 
Partitions you can rearrange your 
office layout for greater efficiency or install 
an entire, new installation after you have 
occupied the building, as did the Westing- 
house Electric & Mfg. Co. and the New York 


Telephone Co.—with “business as usual”. 


These partitions consisting of standardized 
steel and glass units rigidly bolted together are 
erected in afew hours. No interruption to busi- 
ness—no fuss, muss or noise. A quick, simple 
operation resulting in a substantial, fine looking, 
livable partition of outstanding value. All elec- 
tric wires, ordinarily unsightly, are concealed 
within the hollow members. 


Hauserman Movable Steel Partitions are the 
product of 10 years’ partition experience—a 
proven product, not an experiment—and have 
been used nation-wide on large and important 
commercial and industrial projects. 


Our story will interest you. 


THE E. F. HAUSERMAN COMPANY 


Largest Steel Partition Manufacturers 


6811 Grant Avenue Cleveland, Ohio 


New York Boston Pittsburgh Detroit Chicago Cincinnati 


HAUSERMAN 


MOVABLE STEEL PARTITIONS 
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made from the cassina leaves and ice ¢ 
manufacturers who tried samples of this 
product said they will gladly use this ler 
flavoring whenever the manufacture of jt 
begun. Then there is one more 
product of cassina. This is similar to the 
Yerba Maté, a stimulating drink used 
extensively in South American COUNtrie: 
This product does not suit the taste of 
North American people and is practical, 
of no value for use in this country. Fly. 
ever, it is believed that a profitable export 
trade could be built up at once with Sout 
America on Cassina Maté because of the 
extremely low production cost through the 
use of machinery. | 
Cassina is a shrub or small tree somewhg 
similar in appearance to the ordinary priyg 
hedge and is sometimes called the ey 


; 


mas berry tree because it produces a maj 
red berry about Christmas time each yex 
This plant grows especially well on the poo 
sandy lands of the coastal plains of south 
eastern United States, over an area of aboy 
40,000 square miles extending from th 
James River to the Rio Grande. 

Cassina grows to a height of 18 to 9 
feet when not disturbed or cut. Howeve 
when cultivated for the manufacture of te, 
it is allowed to grow only about 5 or 6 fet 
high. The first year’s growth from cutting} 
may be harvested and used and will po 
duce good tea, but it is not until the thin 
year that production becomes really profit 
able. Cassina will yield a minimum ¢ 
3,000 pounds of dried leaves per acre, whik 
tea yields only 1,500 pounds at the most 


A Tasty Rival for Tea 


O PEOPLE like cassina tea and carb 
nated beverage? The way they ab 
sorbed free samples at the Charleston, 
South Carolina, county fair last year cer-) 
tainly answers that question in the affirm. 
tive. Thirty gallons of hot cassina tea and| 
from 750 to 1,500 glasses of carbonated! 
cassina beverage were served each day for 
the two weeks of the fair and everyone 
seemed to like it. Both of these products 
took so well that their commercial succes 
now seems to be merely a matter of sy! 
tematic introduction. | 
Although cassina may in the opinion di] 
some rank slightly below the finest of m- 
ported teas, the green cassina that has been 
made under the new process is much better 
than the average imported tea, Dr. Mitebel 
says. Cassina tea should find a large marke 
in the middle western and _ northwestem 
states where Japan green teas are now Us) 
very extensively. It is not expected thi 
cassina will ever entirely replace tea butt 
is believed that at least 60 per cent of i 
present consumption of tea in the Unité 
States can be changed to cassina. 

In addition to substituting for some & 
our imported tea, cassina might very 
take the place of a large amount of colit 
among the poorer people of our county 
Caffeine is the active principle in all three 
of these drinks. Cassina can be made # 
retail at 20 cents a pound or less and oll 
1/4, as much, by weight, is needed to malt 
a given amount of beverage as is requi 
of coffee. 

Even relatively small substitution of 
sina for our present enormous consump 
of tea and coffee would bring a demand#l 
many thousands of acres of cassina pial 








writing to Tue E. F. Hauserman Company please mention Nation’s Business 
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Lending Hard Money 
on Dreams 


By James H. Collins 


T MAY NOT strike you just that way, 
Pout to me there is fascination in the 
twilight zone of the movie theater, where 
the ticketman stands, and the usherettes 
meet the customers. 

You step from the broad day of reality 
outside. If it is reality—wise men have 
wondered. You cross the magic carpet into 
the world of romance, adventure, comedy— 
dreams. 

The stuff that dreams are made of. 

Now think of a banker appraising this 
stuff. Appraising it as accurately, for se- 
curity, as the importer’s cocoa beans in 
warehouse or the skirt manufacturer’s fall 
orders. They do it in Hollywood, or in 
Los Angeles, which from the motion picture 
viewpoint is a suburb of Hollywood. 

It takes money to make motion pictures. 

Two distinctly different currencies, in 
fact—stage money and the actual coin of 
the realm. 

A picture that costs a million dollars in 
stage money may require fully 10 per cent 
of that in the way of a checking balance. 
Millions in stage money are thrown around 
carelessly by the press agent. There is a 
glamor about these millions that keeps 
“fan” interest at fever heat and feeds the 
box office. But the real money is pains- 
takingly budgeted. If you think Holly- 
wood is careless with that kind, interview 
one of its purchasing agents! The press 
agent’s books are never balanced, but the 
purchasing agent is hard boiled even in 
buying the materials for dreams. His morn- 
ing requisitions may call for a carload of 
stucco, 5 tons of steel rods, a hundred 
pounds of black smoke, and a thousand 
white geese. He buys them all, in the mar- 
ket, for dollars. His job calls for a certain 
amount of imagination and a sense of 
humor, but he is a buyer, first, last, all the 
time, and a buyer is always a buyer, as a 
good cigar is a smoke. 

The financial side of Hollywood runs all 
the way from straight banking on good | 
commercial paper or balance sheets down | 
to the purloining of suckers’ money by the 
swindling “producer.” 


Mass Production of Dreams 


MAKE even dreams in quantity produc- 
i tion, and your standing at the bank will 
be exactly that of the large motor manu- 
facturer or the chain grocery company. 
The half-dozen great producing corpora- 
tions in this industry, whose names are 
known all over the world as valuable 
brands, make complete programs for the 
theaters year in and year out. One pic- 
ture may be an enormously popular suc- 
cess, while another may show a loss, but 
the steady output runs fairly true to aver- 
agé manufacturing profit. These concerns 
have relations with distributors like those 
of the breakfast food manufacturer in the 
jobbing trade. They spend money in sys- 
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tematic advertising. They are now taking 
steps to own “retail outlets” in the form of | 











Gallant Manufacturers 


OST retail stores have two doors. A back door for the 

manufacturer’s goods; a front door for the customers. 

The good merchant is usually to be found near the front door. 

Time was when the manufacturer was content to edge in the 
back door. Up front — that was the dealer’s lookout. 


Today most manufacturers march in the front door, leading 
the customer in tow with advertising. Then they help fill her 
arms by clever displays and sales aids undreamed of not so 
long ago. Dealer and manufacturer, together, they now watch 
that front door. 


Some manufacturers don’t stop there. They walk out with the 
customer — down the street and into her home with their ad- 
vertisement on the bag she carries. The dealer gave her that 
bag, but it is their goods she is carrying, and they know an 
advertisement in the hand is worth two in the papers. 


Often they make a friendly compromise. They both “see her 
home”,two names on the bag. Arrange it either way yeu can. 
All good ways are good when you are courting. Be gallant, 
but be practical. Be sure it is a good bag before you put your 
name on it. 


Continental makes the best bags, economical, in the widest 
choice of papers, and prints them to order in its own plants. 


We are now serving many manufacturers, selling goods of vari- 
ous kinds, but alike in realizing what it is worth to them to 
have millions of customers carrying home their goods, with 
their name and sales message on the outside of the parcel. 


Ask to see samples of Continental advertising bags. 
And if you are now using paper or bags which fail 
you in any way, let our laboratory experts serve you. 
Continental makes or can make the paper you need. 


Foremost Specialists in Wrapping Paper and Bags 


ConTINENTAL PAPER a Mitts CoRPORATION 





Executive Offices: 100 East 42nd Street, New York 





When writing to ContrneNnTAL Paper & Bac Mitts Corporation 








please mention Nation's Business 
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“W7ISITORS WELCOME!” says it’s a 
well-organized business—organized so 
completely that it can be proud of every 


department and every detail. It’s 
equipped with the latest labor-saving and 
money-making devices—and run accord- 
ingly. 


It is in just such money-making plants 
that you find “Hallowell” all-steel work- 
benches and all-steel factory equipment— 
clean-cut, strong, fire- and splinter-proof, 
long-lived—in short, eminently serviceable! 
Such equipment makes better work pos- 
sible—and easier! 


On the other hand, wooden work-benches 
slow down production—and cost a lot of 
money, everything considered: the lumber, 
with it waste of odds and ends, piece-meal 
carpentering, rapid wear and tear—and, 
the danger! Wooden work-benches do 


burn lustily, especially when oil soaked. 





<4 


STURDY ALL-STEEL CONSTRUCTION 


By contrast with wood, the “Hallowell” all-steel 
equipment is of standardized, scientific construc- 
tion. Each part combines maximum strength with 
interchangeability, so it is merely a matter of bolt- 
ing the parts together, a job anybody can do; 
hardly any labor, and no mess, and no waste. 
Moreover, “Hallowell” work-benches are made 
in standard lengths and can be set up by sections, 
to make any necessary length, instantly removable, 
without loss. And finally “Hallowell” all-steel 


delivery. 

*Hallowell’’ all-steel tool stands or shop dollies 
(equipped with casters) are also most convenient 
They speed up work on jobs where it is more con- 
venient to take the bench and tools to the job, than 
to move the job to the bench. Then, th 
all-steel tables, which have in the main th 
teristics of the all-steel work-benches. 








e charac- 


All these things are described in our new folders. 
The executive who wants such efficiency as will 
him hang out a “ Visitors Welcome” sign will e 
the full ‘“‘ Hallowell" story of money saved an 
fire hazard averted. For these illustrated circulars, 
and the advice and help of our executives (for we 
of course have the same administrative problems as 
confront you), kindly address our Service Extension 
Department 20. 


Standard Pressed Steel Co. 


Jenkintown, Penna. 


let 
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splendid picture theaters throughout the 
country. 

So when these leaders need money, they 
borrow at the bank for short-term pur- 
poses, or sell stocks or bonds for the fi- 
nancing of theater buildings, purchasing new 
studios, and so forth. Their paper is among 
the best in the country, and there is bank- 
ing competition to get it. 

Far more interesting is the financing of 
pictures produced by companies whose re- 
quirements take them out of regular bank- 
ing channels. Their money is advanced 
by finance companies pretty much like the 
concerns that enable Bill Smith to pur- 
chase an automobile on the instalment plan. 

If the corporation for which Bill Smith 
works needed money to buy a fleet of mo- 
tor trucks, it could borrow at the bank and 
pay cash. When Bill Smith wants a tour- 
ing car, a bank cannot, iend kim the money, 
but a finance company can. The finance 
company investigates Bill’s job, salary, 
character and so forth, and handles the 
transaction in ways that are now familiar 
to every Bill Smith in the land. 

The finance company in the movie field 
advances funds for the making of dreams 
largely upon the character of the dream 
maker. It wants te know whom he has 
made dreams for in the past, how the pub- 
lic has expressed its appreciation of his 
dreams at the box office, what sort of 
dream he proposes to make now, and what 
it is going to cost, approximately. 


Loan Value of Visions 


— finance companies have facilities 
for weighing movie dreams accurately. 
Picture-wise officers. Their judgment, 
backed by records of Who Did Who, en- 
ables them to place a proposal in an imag- 
inary balance, and tell, in dollars, the col- 
lateral value of thrills that will be enjoyed 
by movie audiences six months hence. Not 
a foot of film has been shot, not a set built, 
nor an actor engaged, but they gauge the 
dream that is to be, because that is their 
business. 

Hollywood is full of dreams. The town 
beauty who won the local popularity con- 
test is there, scrimping along on an occa- 
sional day’s work as an extra, dreaming of 
stardom. The school girls dress like pic- 
ture actresses and dream of a director meet- 
ing them on the way to school and snatch- 
ing the books out of their hands. The 
star of yesterday dreams of becoming a 
director; the director dreams of winning 
his freedom and becoming a_ producer. 
Merton is there, dreaming of his public- 
yet-to-be, and Izzy is still an office boy, 
with his dream of “Isadore presents.” 
Dreams of all kinds, in every stage of real- 
ization, from the cirrus cloud of the fellow 
who has a wishbone instead of a backbone, 
to the solid proposal interesting to a finance 
company. 

Finance companies’ money consists of 
capital funds obtained from investors—it is 
not bank deposits, of course. The busi- 
ness, well managed, is profitable, so a com- 
pany of standing has borrowing facilities at 
banks. Thus a successful, responsible com- 
pany may have a million or two of capital 
resources and be able to borrow as much 
more. 

You cannot escape the parallel between 
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moving pictures and the grocery business, 
This jars delicate souls, but simply to ex. 
plain picture finance necessitates compari. 
son with something solid, like the grocery 
business. 

If a breakfast food manufacturer went 
to a bank with signed orders from whole 
sale grocers, he could borrow for produe- 
tion. One of the most tangible proposals 
laid before the movie finance company js 
that of the producer, or manufacturer of 
pictures, who has an agreement with dis- 
tributors, or wholesalers, to take his pro 
duction. 

In the grocery business, wholesale houses 
frequently become manufacturers of the 
commodities they sell. In the movie busi- 
ness, distributors may undertake the manu- 
facture of pictures themselves, in the same 
way, to sell to their retail trade, the thea- 
ter owners, who correspond to corner 
grocers. And the theater owners also band 
together to make pictures in competition 
with the producing companies and the dis- 
tributors. These three divisions of the in- 
dustry are just now in hot competition, 
with the theater owners making pictures 
and the producers buying theaters, and the 
distributors, in between, doing both. 

Then, there are small producers who 
make pictures on the “state rights” basis, 
They may be compared with small manu- 
facturers in the grocery business who have 
not attained national distribution. The 
state right producer has effected no con- 
nection with the big distributing organiza- 
tions but makes his picture and then sells 
the rights to different distributors in each 
state, or as many states as he can, or even 
to customers who see money to be made in 
distributing a picture among the theaters 
of a single big city. 

In the grocery business there are fellows 
with new inventions or ideas, seeking to 
become manufacturers. And in the picture 
business one finds free-lance producers with 
ideas for pictures, but no capital or distrib- 
uting connections, who hope to become sta- 
ble producers on the merits of their erea- 
tions. For a beginning, with some money, 
they can rent studios, hire cheap actors, ar- 
range for a little time from some star— 
these potential borrowers range from ad- 
venturers who will make a picture in one 
week, for a few thousand dollars, and some- 
times successfully, to the young men of 
great promise who may be built up into a 
big producing firm by a discerning finan- 
cier, as has happened more than once. 


Bank Methods for Movie Loans 


Femara proposals come to the finance 
company officer. He is generally a bank 
man, for the movie finance company is an 
offshoot of banking institutions, set up as an 
independent lender in a field outside the 
banking institution’s field. It must be 
clearly understood that it has no connet- 
tion with banks, yet its transactions are 
generally supervised by bankers, and the 
general basis of dealing is that of a bank. 
The profits are banking profits, and the 
security is banking security in keeping with 
the higher profit permissible to a finance 
company. 

“T want to make a picture,” says the 


“customer. 


“All right; have you made any arrange 
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ments for distribution?” asks the finance 
man. 
ane is an agreement, and the dis- 
tributing set-up assures a satisfactory sale 
of the picture, they may enter into an 
ment then and there. The distrib- 
utors who have already contracted with 
him for his picture have done all the spade 
work. Their confidence is as good as bank 
credit with the finance company. There 
remains only the drawing of a contract by 
which the company advances money to 
manufacture, and the producer assigns his 
receipts up to a certain amount to pay off 
the loan with interest. 

Many of the loans made on this basis of 
distributing agreements pass almost as a 
matter of routine, for the borrower may be 
a producer who has regular connections 
with distributors, or be an organization of 
distributors or theater owners who have 
their retail market under control. 


Influence of Past Record 


HEN the financial man digs into his 

memory and files, consulting the figura- 
tive but standard movie reference book en- 
titled “Who Did Who.” Who is this pro- 
ducer, has he made pictures before, and 
were they profitable? Who will be his di- 
rector, and what is his box office value? 
Has he engaged players of reputation, or 
perhaps a star whose drawing power, 
though not yet big, is developing? What 
is the story he purposes to film—is it in 
line with recent successes, or something. 
novel that promises to be a hit? Here is 
a business where the successful directors 
and players soon gain connections with the 
largest producing companies, upon their 
ability to draw money to the box office. 
At the same time, such are the chances 
and changes, the magic of fresh person- 
alities and methods, the value of original 
departures, and the changeability of popu- 
lar taste, that new people are constantly 
emerging. 

Here, in fact, is the dream stuff, and the 
financial man has to appraise it for a loan. 
That doesn’t seem much like the passing 
upon commercial loans in a_ supervised 
bank. But the methods are similar. 

The bank manager looks at the borrow- 
er’s balance sheet, and so does the finance 
company manager. One balance sheet con- 
sists of stock, fixtures, bills outstanding and 
so forth. The other consists of pictures 
made and their success or failure. The fi- 
nance company keeps close track of events 
mm the picture world through movie trade 
publications and personal contacts, and can 
turn to files for clippings and statements 
which show what this particular borrower 
has done. 

The bank manager considers the charac- 
ter of the borrower—his ability as a busi- 
ness man, principally. The finance com- 
pany manager considers his customer’s 
ability as a picture maker—perhaps he is 
a fellow who has shown ability in his work 
for others but has no record as yet of suc- 
cessful productions. 

“What do you estimate that your pic- 
ture will cost?” is asked, as a rule, except 
Where the loan is made to a regular cus- 
tomer, and the finance company and the 

rower go into details together, often 
with very happy results for both. The bor- 
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Powers equipment is in general use 
wherever such work as this is done: 


General Accounting 

Payroll and Labor Distribution 

Material and Stores Record 

Sales and Profits Analysis 

Insurance Accounting and Statistics 

Public Utilities Accounting 

Census and other Vital Statistics 

Traffic and Transportation 
Accounting 

Chain Store Sales and Inventories 

Federal, State and Municipal 
Accounting 
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indicate $1.15 productive labor 


drilling crank cases 


THIS is the basic record of your actual labor cost of 
production. 


The Powers labor card, when used with job recording 
clocks, indicates each employee’s productive time on any 
specific job in process in a given department. The card 
further indicates the amount and order number charge- 
able, the specific part number and operation thereon, the 
number of pieces issued and completed together with the 
number of the machine performing the work. 


Powers Mechanical Accounting Equipment uses this 
card to summarize and distribute direct labor costs 
and burden to jobs in process of manufacture, to account 
for idle man and machine time, and to produce periodical 
controlling figures of labor costs on incomplete and com- 
pleted jobs. 


But this is not all! 


A finished printed payroll with names and all details, as 
well as income tax data and personnel statistics are imme- 
diately available from this same source, all at a cost that is 
but a fraction of that required by the usual manual methods. 


POWERS ACCOUNTING MACHINE CORP. 
115 Broadway, New York City 
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MEILINK Built Steel Safe 


fits your business right now. 


And Meilink Unit Equipment (an 
exclusive 
your safe needs as they increase. 
You can add a drawer at a time. 
More filing capacity, too—1o to 
30% more. 


feature) takes care of 
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The Meilink Steel Safe Co. 
Toledo, Ohio 
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rower may have either underestimated or 
overestimated his costs. Out of experi- 
ence, the financial man can advise him, 
showing economies here, or assuring that he 
will not run short of money there. From 
$50,000 to $150,000 is the average cost: of 
making such pictures. It is quite true that 
big producers do spend millions on “million- 
dollar” films, but they work on a grander 
scale than the kind of producers we have 
been describing, often spending money for 
the sake of spending, to obtain effects that 
outdo anything ever filmed before. 

The big companies, too, take greater 
chances than these producers can afford to 
take. In the filming of a great historical 
picture last summer, for example, with a 
thousand extra actors in camp at Santa 
Catalina Island and a fleet of two dozen 
sailing ships, it was said that every stormy 
day, when the sea was too rough for work, 
cost the company $30,000. Maybe a dis- 
count should be taken on that, but as extra 
people are paid from $7.50 to $15 a day, 
and fed while on location as well, there was 
a big overhead to carry. This company 
worked on the island several weeks. 


Art vs. Box Receipts 


ONEY and art fight a constant trench 
4 warfare. Banking interests gauge the 


| picture industry largely by its box office re- 


ceipts, while picture people complain of the 
cold, calculating dollar diplomacy that lim- 
its their enterprises. 

As usual, there are two sides to this con- 
troversy. 

Popular sympathy is with the picture 
folks. The public and the picture critics 
upbraid Finance for its conservatism in ad- 
vancing money to make “artistic” pictures, 
as contrasted with the big box office suc- 
cesses which are denounced as “hick” en- 
tertainment. But the great national pub- 
lie has refused so often to respond to Art 
at the box office, and pay production costs 
of such artistic films as “The Last Laugh” 
and “A Woman of Paris,’ that banking 
conservatism is justified. Then, it is easy 
to assert that a picture which fails was 
High Art, above the heads of the theater 
patrons, when it may have been simply a 
bad picture. 

The truth is, that picture theaters must 
draw paying audiences day in and day out, 
all through the year. The level of intelli- 
gence in audiences is probably higher than 
picture producers and exhibitors believe it 
to be, but there is a vast country popula- 
tion in the United States that has yet to 
learn the conventions of the theater as 
they are known to city dwellers. This audi- 
ence is learning rapidly. Not so many 
years it was necessary, when a char- 
acter died in a picture, to first show him 
lying dead, then cover his face, and, finally, 


ago 


to be certain that the last person in the 
audience understood that he was dead, all 
the other characters removed their hats. 
Today, audiences catch points like this 


quicker and are constantly learning the 
conventions the theater—learning to 
read the picture stories faster, as children 
learn to read after mastering the 
ce CO. 

In a small Texas town, some months ago, 
while motoring to California, my wife and 
to the little movie theater. Next 


tales 
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to us sat a cowboy, who commented on the 
story as it developed. 

“Why, that fellow took the wrong paper,” 
he would say. “Did you see him? He 
took the wrong paper, I tell you—now you 
watch. There’s going to be trouble about 
this!” 

When fellows like the cowboy learn that 
taking the wrong paper is part of the story 
—and they are learning fast—pictures ean 
be more artistic, and bankers can lend with 
more confidence for their making. Ungij 
that happy day arrives, however, the 
banker must figure as the villain in block- 
ing Art. The real villain is the great Amer. 


ican public, but the banker must be the | 


goat. Fortunately, he is used to it, 


Losses by Careless Investments 


wa to the stage money that figures jn 

the film industry, probably its largest 
currency is the money that has been sunk 
in pictures that never had the ghost of a 
chance. There is a double fascination about 
breaking in with money—that of becoming 
a screen personage, and the additional pos. 
sibility that, by financing the production 
of a picture, one may share in the millions 
made by motion pictures. 
sharing, in these days, with the high or- 
ganization of the great moving picture eor- 
porations is about the same as participat- 
ing in the affluence of the United States 
Steel Corporation or Standard Oil by f- 
nancing an individual steel mill or refinery, 

Yet Southern California is full of people 
who have sunk small fortunes in the moy- 
ies, as amateur producers, and full of crooks 
prepared to sink money for others. In one 
of the moving picture magazines recently 
there was told the story of “The Port of 
Missing Films,” a Long Island storage ware- 
house where thousands of pictures made 
with suckers’ money are put away forever 
after unsuccessful efforts to dispose of them 
to exhibitors. 

Just as the movie magazines have raised 
the hopes of millions of young people 
with their stories of sudden rises to 
screen fame and fortune, so they have 
deluded thousands of sober, middle-aged 
people with money into the belief that 
a film made by people outside the industry 
may prove a wonderful attraction and 
make the fortune of the man or woman 
who puts up money for production. Shrewd 
swindlers have nursed this belief, with the 
result that many a hard-boiled business 
man has paid thousands of dollars to make 
a worthless film, a little of the money go- 
ing inté the picture and the rest into the 
promoter’s pocket. The lure of the indus 
try overcomes ordinary business caution. 

The promoter is “high powered.” The 
business man’s judgment is attacked from 
the rear by such a motive as pride in his 
family, and perhaps a desire to see a som 
or daughter figuring in the movies. If 
sound business judgment can be overridden 
in such ways, picture yourself what hap- 
pens when the lure of the movies is skill 
fully dangled before women with money. 

So, there are really three kinds of money 
in Hollywood: 

Actual working capital secured through 
banking or finance companies. 

The stage millions you read about. 

The money that went glimmering. 
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rN unsuspected fire is burning night 
and day in thousands of industrial 

plants. This fire is r“s¢—more treach- 
erous than flames because it gives no 
warning. 

It is costing American business mil- 
ilions. For the insurance indemnity on 
tust-fire is always paid out of profits 
++. NO policy covers it. 
| So, more and more, executives are insuring 
against this terrific waste by specifying““Armco”’ 
Ingot Iron for every sheet metal job. 

“Armco” Ingot Iron is practically free from 
the impurities that hasten rust in steels and 
other irons. It gives unequalled service under 
even the most severe conditions because 
| “Armco” Ingot Iron is the purest iron made. 
| Wherever you would fight rust—on 
ithe roofs and sides of factory build- 
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is consuming equipment and 
profits. How “Armco” Ingot 


Iron insures against this loss 


figured. Sixty cents of every dollar on a sheet 
metal job is spent for labor ...so it doesn’t 
pay to invest men’s time in metals of shorter 
life. Moreover, there’s a big time saving when 
“Armco” Ingot Iron is used because it is so ductile 
and easy to handle. 

For both new buildings and repairs it is 
good business to insist on “Armco” Ingot 





| Ings, in coal tipples, on railroad cars, 
im tanks and heating systems—there 
Armco” Ingot Iron will give long life: 
service at lowest cost per year. 

The use of “Armco” Ingot Iron is also 
an economy when labor costs are 
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ARMCO 


RESISTS RUST 
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The longest service Mr. H. G. Wheeler, 
Fort Lauderdale, Florida, ever got from 
a galvanized sheet steel tank was 7 years. 
A water tank made of “ Armco” IngotIron 
is still serving him after 19 years, 


In every industry, rust-fire 


Iron. Look for the Armco Triangle on 
every sheet. It is your guarantee of a 
long-time sheet metal job. 
Anite Homeownersand build- 
ers, too, are saving the 
the HOME... cost and annoyance of 
frequent repairs. They are insisting on 
galvanized ““Armco” Ingot Iron for gut- 
ters, downspouts, flashings...and other 
weather-exposed metal 
parts about a house. 
Here,‘“‘Armco”’ Ingot Iron 
offers a double protection 
against rust. Forittakes and 
holds a coat of zinc much 
purer than the galvanizing on steel. Look for 
the sheet metal shop in your neighborhood that 
displays the Ingot Iron sign. 


SF INGOT-IRON 


— Sor = 


Quality Work woth Quality 





AMERICAN Rotiinc Mitt Company 
MIDDLETOWN, OHIO 
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“ RUST- FIRE! The only difference between 
rusting and burning is time—both are oxidation. You 
can feel and see the fire produced by rapid burning, 
But when metal rusts the process is too slow to see. 
Rust is the “ash” of this fire. 
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How Owners of 


Business Property 
now Reduce 





Save 60% to 80% of Your Painting Bills 


Spray-Paint 
Your Property 
This Spring 


Have the job done by one of your own 
workmen in a fraction of the time it takes 
by slow, costly brush methods. The spray 
gun is fast but simple. The force of the 
spray gets paint into cracks and crevices 
no brush could possibly reach. 


At the low cost of spray- 
painting by the Binks 
method, all business and 
factory buildings can now 
be kept light, bright and 
successful looking. All 
without interference with 
production. Make dark 
court walls and elevator 
shafts reflect light from 
cleanly sprayed walls. 
Binks Portable Spray Paint- 
ing Equipment deposits lead 
and oil paints, enamels, lac- 
quers, varnishes, graphites, 
red leads, oxide and aluminum 
paints. 


A Profitable 


Investment 


Once you install a Binks Por- 
table Spray Painting outfit 
you will enjoy its economy for 
many years. In most cases 
it more than pays for itself in 
the initial savings it earns. 
You could hardly make a bet- 
ter paying investment. At 
any rate, write for the inter- 
esting details today. 


sng PORES 








Manufacturers 


of products requiring 
substantial paint, lac- 
quer or enamel fin- 
ishes, will enthuse 
over the latest, com- 
prehensive develop- 
ments of Binks Fin- 
ishing Equipment. 
Full — upon re- 











SPRAY 
EQUIPMENT 


BINK COMPANY 


Dept. B, 3128 Carroll Ave. Chicago 
Established 1898—Offices in Principal Cities 
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ders to “‘cease and desist,” or of dismissal may 
be obtained from the offices of the Federal 
Trade Commission, Washington, D. C., without 
charge by reference to the docket numbers. 
Transcripts of testimony may be inspected in 
Washington, or purchased at 25 cents a page 
from the official reporter, whose name is ob- 
tainable from the Commission.—Editor’s Note. 


HREE DECISIONS handed down by the 
Supreme Court have important bearing 
on the problem of control of competition. 
Since these decisions have been handed down 
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Recent Federal Trade += 


Copies of the Commission’s complaints, re- 
spondents’ answers, and the Commission's or- 


Fe 


inating at one and the same time the 
tices condemned. 

Previous investigations had revealed 
the practice of giving premiums or grat 
had been extended and abused in thigh 
dustry particularly in the southern and @ 
tral states until it had assumed the prg 
tions of commercial bribery. This p 
in any form or under any circumstances ea 
not be defended as good business or ag hy 
ficial to the public. It had also been 
that a surprisingly large number of 








the Commission has 


consider its 
Thatcher cases. 


pany which had 
acquired the stock 
but not the physi- 
cal assets of the 
Nevada Packing 
Company, the 


|Commission or- 


dered that the 
Western Meat 
Company _ divest 
itself of the stock 
of the Nevada 
Packing Company 
and must not 
thereafter purchase 
the assets. The 
Supreme Court 
supported the 
Commission in this 
order thereby re- 
versing the deci- 
sion of a _ lower 
court, 


asked the Court to re- 
decision 
All the proceedings were 
instituted under section seven of the Clayton 
Act prohibiting the acquisition of stock con- 
trol of competing concerns. 

In the case of the 


in the Swift and 


employed to protect. 
Western Meat Com- 


purchasing supplies for public or semi-p 
institutions had been induced by gratuit 
to make purchases of disinfectants in 
large quantities as to be out of all propo 
tion to the needs of their respective i 
tions whose interests these persons Were 
It was related that one 
concern succeeded in securing $1,000 aboye — 





ROCEEDINGS before the Federal 

Trade Commission, or related to 
its activities, for the month are re- 
lated here. The most significant items 
are: 

Supreme Court holds that if assets 
and stock are acquired before Com- 
mission complains re-transfer cannot 
be ordered. Commission asks re- 
hearing. 

Gratuities banned by disinfectant 
industry in trade conference. 

“White Lead” paint must contain at 
least 50 per cent sulphate or carbo- 
nate of lead or both. 




















its usual ¢ 
for disinfectants 
by giving a piano 
which cost r 
$330. 

The representa 
tives of the ind 
try present at th 
conference wnat 
mously adopted 
resolution cof 
demning the pra 
tice of givil 
gratuities or 
miums of any 
The Commi 
after study of t 
resolution; 
proved it. 
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for the 2nd 















other two cases, sustained — 
that of the order of the 
‘Puatcher...Manu- _ oases = mission ji 
turing Company Docket 1166 


and of Swift and 

Company, these companies had acquired the 
physical assets as well as the stock of compe- 
titors before the filing of the Commission’s 
complaints. The Supreme Court held in 
these two cases that although the stock had 
been acquired illegally the Commission can- 
not under section seven of the Clayton Act 
order divestment of assets when purchased 
prior to the filing of complaint by the 
Commission. 


courts, 

Justices Brandeis, Holmes, and Stone dis- 
sented from the majority opinion in the 
Swift and Thatcher cases, believing that the 
Commission has the power to require a 
re-transfer of assets even though the com- 
panies succeed in securing them before the 
Commission institutes proceedings. 


a firms handling approxi- 
mately 70 per cent of the volume of 
household disinfectants were represented at a 
trade practice conference of the Insecticide 
and Disinfectant Industry held in Indianap- 
olis on November 10th, 1926. The purpose 
of the conference was to permit the industry 
to formulate for itself rules of business con- 
duct which would result in defining and pro- 
hibiting practices recognized as unfair, wrong- 
ful, or detrimental to the public and to the 
industry. This to the end that individual 
prosecutions may be avoided and all concerns 





| be put on a fair competitive basis by elim- 
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In these cases also the Su- ° 
preme Court reversed the decision of lower ' 





























requires a pa 
manufacturer to cease using the brand “€ 
bination White Lead” on paint unless i¢§ 
tains at least 50 per cent of sulphate of 
or carbonate of lead or the two in combi 
tion. a 
The Commission had found that the 
spondent, a manufacturer of paint, bral 
its product with the words “Combi 
White Lead” when the amount of white 
in the product did not exceed 3 per ¢€ 
its total ingredients. Jn its findings the @ 
mission defined “White lead” and “Combi 
tion white lead” as follows: “White lem 
commonly understood and used by bo 
trade and the purchasing public to desi 
either sulphate of lead or carbonate of Bf 
The term ‘Combination White Lead’ is @ 
monly understood and used by both thet 
and the purchasing public to designate 
mixture of genuine white lead with other 
gredients in which mixture the white 
is not less than 50 per cent, by weight.” 7 
Commission’s order which the Court has 0 
sustained, requires the manufacturer to @@ 
using the brand “Combination White 
unless at least 50 per cent by weight of) 
product is made of sulphate of lead oF} 
bonate of lead or the two in combination 


NEW YORK CITY concern mantil 
turing caps intended for miners, si 
men and railroaders must discontinue 4 
practice of using the label “Union 
The findings show that the concern sho 
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The Graybar Tag— 
symbol of distribution 


supply 


—on the firing front 


of industry... 
& a business leader, there is a 


decided value to you in con- 
centrating at the front lines of pro- 
duction rather than wasting your 
efforts foraging in the rear for 
electrical supplies. 

Put it up to Graybar Electric, 
to get the thousand and one sup- 
plies you want and to deliver them 
when and where you want them. 

Fifty-eight years of experience 
has given Graybar a background 
for real service. A system of 60 
distributing houses covering the 
nation has made that experience 
readily available in every nook and 
corner of industrial America. 


Graybar Electric Co. 
Executive Offices: 100 East 42nd Street, New York City 


When writing to Graypar Evecratc Co. please mention Nation's Business 
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Smaller Sheets 
Lighter Binders 


To save space, add ease to handling, in- 
crease value through portability, lend 
convenience to reference and to speed 
up posting, the size of record sheets and 
loose leaf binders for use with book- 
keeping machines have been greatly 


reduced. 


Today is the day of the small sheet and 
As usual, ‘‘Kalamazoo’’ 
has anticipated this tendency and are 
prepared to meet the demand with a 
light, compact, durable binder that en- 
ables the user of bookkeeping machines 
to attain the maximum speed in posting 
and at the same time obtain a record in 
book form for reference, checking and 


light binder. 


proving. 


Several forms that meet the usual re- 
quirements have been designed and are 
carried in stock. Samples of these will 
Our Ac- 
counting Advisory Department is at 
your service to assist in the designing 


be gladly sent upon request. 


NATION’S BUSINESS 


of special forms to meet your needs. 


Send for pamphlet fully describing and 
for machine 


;° 


illustrating ‘‘Kalamazoo 
accounting. 











L 





ALAMAZOT? 
ACCOUNTING-SYSTEMS 


KALAMAZOO LOOSE LEAF BINDER COMPANY 


Factories at Kalamazoo, Mich., and Los Angeles, Calif. 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
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—to expect a salesman to 
carry a furnace in his 
sample case, yet we showed 
one firm how to do it 
and their sales were in- 
creased remarkably. Ask 
us how we can make your 
selling easier. 
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When You Want Figures 
in a hurry—not hurried figures—send your 
inventory and other emergency computations 
to a skilled organization of public calculators. 
48-hour accurate service. 
ATLAS CALCULATING SERVICE 
19 W. Jackson Boul. Chicago, IIL, 
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Op Coins 


Rare Coin Book Worth !$s.00 in com- 
parison to other coin books. Fully illustrated. 
Money refunded if not satisfactory. 


Guttag Bros., 16 Exchange Place, N.Y. 


soc. 
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after beginning business obtained from the 
Cloth Hat, Cap, and Millinery Workey 
International Union the right to use the cloth 


signified that the cap bearing such g label 
was manufactured in a shop recognized ag y 
union shop. The label is copyrighted ang 
the property of the union. 

The Commission also found that in Apr 
1922, the union withdrew its recognition of 
the respondent’s factory as a union shop and 


union labels. “Union Made” continues the 
findings, is generally understood to mean that 
goods bearing such labels are made by 
artisans, craftsmen and laborers who are labor 
union members. This practice, the Commis. 
sion found, resulted in a deception of the 
purchasing public and injury to the respop. 
dents’ union-shop competitors who truthfully 
advertised their products. (Docket 1315) 


INCE there were no medicants in “Royal 

Medicated Cuticle Doctor Soap,” the 
Commission has directed a soap company of 
Kansas City, Mu., to discontinue the practice 
of selling or advertising ordinary toilet soap 
under that name. The Commission found 
that the respondent represented to his dealers 
that his soap was medicated and contained 
various ingredients having a curative and 
healing effect, and that after stocking 4 
dealer with the soap he inserted advertise. 
ments in the dealer’s local newspapers de. 
scribing the soap as medicated and having a 
curative effect on the skin. 

The findings conclude that the soap con- 
tained no medicated ingredients and that the 
use by the respondent of the name “Royal 
Medicated Cuticle Doctor Soap” in his adver- 
tising, in his representations to the dealer, on 
the wrapper of the soap and stamped in the 
cake, caused many of the trade and publie to 
purchase the respondent’s soap in the belief 
that it possessed curative and healing qualities 
not to be found in ordinary toilet soap. The 
Commission therefore issued a cease and de 
sist order. (Docket 1289.) 


circulation is required by the Commission to 
discontinue certain false and misleading ad 
vertising in connection with the sale of fum- 
ture. In their advertisements they repr- 
sented that they sold Grand Rapids fum- 
ture and were factory representatives o 
certain manufacturing concerns. 

The Commission found these representa- 
tions to be entirely false and misleading 
inasmuch as the company has no affiliation 
with furniture makers of Grand Rapids and 





with any furniture factory. Furthermore, # 


'was found that the company’s stock com 
/tained only an inconsequential amount of 


The Con- 


genuine Grand Rapids furniture. 


| mission found this to be an unfair method 0 
| competition and unfairly to divert trade from 





competitors who do not misrepresent thei 
goods. (Docket 1193.) 


N INQUIRY into the petroleum industty, 
directed by a Senate Resolution a 
proved June 3, 1926, is directed to the que 
tion of the advances in petroleum price, 
whether said advances are due to restraint 
of trade or conditions of ownership or cok 
trol preventing effective competition, and to 
the profits of the principal companies mm this 
industry. The field work on this inquiry ™ 
been nearly completed and the report 8 # 
course of preparation. 


When writing to the above advertisers please mention Nation’s Business 


label bearing the name of the union, Which | 


that after that date the respondents did not | 
employ union labor but continued to use the { 





A NEW YORK CITY concern doing ap | 

proximately a million dollar a year bus- | 
ness and expending from $2,000 to $2,500 per | 
week for advertising in newspapers of general | 


does not own, control or have any connection 
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Twentieth Century Limited—Photo, Courtesy of New York Central Lines 


Yanspovtation, 
- Thy &xeallones 


‘Pittsburgh Terminal (oal used on Twentieth Century Limited 
Pe stupendous development in railroad transportation has 

been most important as a factor in the advance of civilization 
and out of a maze of progress arrives the fast and superbly de- 
pendable—Twentieth Century Limited, offering transportation 
service par excellence. 
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To maintain its fast schedule and dependable service, a tested 
and approved coal of the highest quality is absolutely necessary, 
such as we supply the New York Central Lines from our Pittsburgh 
Terminal Mines for the operation of this De Luxe train over part 
of its run both ways between Chicago and New York City. 


FIFTEEN MILLION TONS ANNUALLY—RAIL, LAKE AND TIDEWATER 


——— — aii 
Wabash Bldg. 2nd Nat. Bank 
Pittsburgh, Pa, Te E Bldg. 
bd Toledo, O. 
Prudential 
Bldg. Canada Coal 
mt COAL CORPORATION tess 
Canada 
2nd Nat. Bank 
Bldg. No.1 Broadway 
dl New York City “ 
ae UNION TRUST BLDG. CLEVELAND, OHIO oh 


AFFILIATED COMPANIES: 


THE INLAND COAL & DOCK CO. CANADA COAL LTD. THE UNITED COAL & DOCK CO. NACCO STEAMSHIP LINE, INC. 
Minneapolis and Duluth, Minn. Sault Ste. Marie, Canada Milwaukee, Wisconsin Cleveland, Ohio 

















When writing to THe NortH American Coat Corporation please mention Nation's Business 
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THIS IS MR. BYRNE 


Every once in a while a Baker- 
Vawter man is called in to 
straighten out some office 
tangle or to improve some 
office method. 

200 Baker-Vawter men like 
Mr. Byrne are covering this 
country helping thousands of 
conce.ns simplify office work 
and cut down expense and 
wasted time. 

Thisis Baker-Vawter service. 

It is obvious that Baker- 
Vawter equipment, plus the 
fitting it into your own office 
without upsetting the daily 
work, is something of greater 
value to you than merely so 
much printingorso muchsteel. 

Youcan get a lot out of your 
Baker-Vawter man. Phone 
him or write us at Benton Har- 
bor, Mich.,ifyou need truthful, 
intelligent advice. You'll get it. 


NATION’S BUSINESS 


stery of the 


OT so long ago a milk concern 
in St. Louis who handles about 
4carsof milk every day, got intoa jam. 
Their faithful purchasing agent sud- 
denly was ambulanced to the hospital, 
and locked up in his head went the 
only record of their purchases and 
stock records. 
Requisitions and requests over- 
whelmed the new man: 
“Where are the % bottles?— 
Where is this?— 
What happened to that?— 
When'll I get this?” 


Mystery enveloped this milk bus- 
iness. No one but the patient knew 
the answers. 

The S. O. S. was sounded for 
Mr. Byrne, one of our St. Louis rep- 
resentatives. 

Mr. Byrne is no detective, but he 
knew how tosolve this mystery, which 
he immediately proceeded to do. 

Now this milk concern keeps record 
of “this” and “that” and knows what 
it’s all about every day. 


ilk Bottle 





! 





When writing to Baxer-Vawter Company please mention Nation’s Business 
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Kitchenettes and 
Baby Beeves 


By Harry Botsford 


HE CATTLEMEN on a thousand hills 

despite their vantage point, failed to 
see, read or heed the writing on the wall. 
They couldn’t segregate the cause, but for 
a few years they certainly did feel the ef- 
fect. The effect was, briefly, that there 
was no market for beef cattle weighing 
around 1,350 pounds—for years the ae. 
cepted and popular weight. 

Truth is, the cattlemen failed to make a 
study of modern living conditions. And 
this is a day and age wherein buying and 
consuming habits are builded on queer 
foundations. How was the cattleman to 
suspect that the modern kitchenette would 
dictate the size and quality of the beef he 
was raising? 

yrandmother used to preside in 4g 
kitchen that looked as big as a skating 
rink as compared with the present popular 
affairs that masquerade as kitchens under 
the term kitchenette. She queened it over 
a vast old kitchen range that burned cheap 
and abundant wood or coal. She cooked 
for a large family, a 12-pound roast was 
none too large, and the business of cooking 
it to a turn consumed several hours and no 
end of fuel. 


Small Kitchens and Beeves 


OW things have changed! Grand- 

daughter’s kitchen is so small that it is 
almost possible for her to reach from the 
electric range to the kitchen sink or the 
cleverly designed hold-all cabinet. Grand- 
daughter has so many things that command 
her time that she just cannot spend much 
time preparing meals. Besides, since the 
time of grandmother, the size of the aver- 
age family has shrunk to almost the van- 
ishing point. 

So, instead of the 12-pound roast that 
grandmother favored, granddaughter uses 
a 3-pound roast. Instead of cooking for 
several hours, the newer generation cooks 
the meat for forty-five minutes, allowing 
fifteen minutes to each pound. And thus 
a material saving in time and fuel is ef- 


fected. 


But the individual most affected has 
been the stockman. 

At the twenty-seventh annual Interna- 
tional Live Stock Show, held recently at the 
Union Stock Yards in Chicago, there was 
much to be seen of great interest to the 
visitor who had regularly attended the 
shows of previous years. The visitor was 
immediately struck by the remarkable con- 
trast that existed in the size of the beef 
cattle of today as compared with those of 
yesteryear. Which proves rather conelu- 
sively that the cattlemen on a thousand 
hills have heeded the handwriting on the 
wall and have bowed meekly to the impe- 
rial mandates of an economic condition 
which is beyond their control. 

Yesteryear the beef cattle shown aver- 
aged in weight about 1,350 pounds. To- 
day, at this show, it is impossible to find 
beef cattle of that weight. “Indeed, the 
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stockmen have 
1,200-pound beef “critter” is almost un- 
marketable, and, if marketed, is sold at a 
market-minus price. 

The average and popular weight today 
for beef cattle is approximately 1,050 | 
pounds—no more, no less. This year’s 
show presented to the interested visitor stall 
after stall of sleek black Aberdeen Angus 
eattle and stall after stall of mild red Here- 
fords with white faces, coats crisply mar- 
celled by Mother Nature. It will be noted 


that the heads and necks of these cattle | 


were remarkably small, and this trait is a 
controlled one. 


Truth is, the cattlemen are “breeding 


off” the neck and brisket, where the cheaper 


cuts of beef are found. 


“Kitchenette Steaks” 


OR all this, granddaughter, with her 

kitchenette, her expensive fuel and her 
crowded days and small family, is respon- 
sible. Granddaughter stands responsible 
for the “baby beeves,” as the cattlemen 
eall them. 

Not that one can, by any stretch of im- 
agination, visualize granddaughter tripping 
into the meat market and asking for a cut 
from a baby beef. But granddaughter 
does insist on small cuts for her roasts, 
and when she desires a steak she asks for 
a “kitchenette steak,” which is simply an- 
other way of saying that her preference 
for beef from “baby beeves” is clearly and 
emphatically indicated. 


It took the cattlemen several years to | 


reach a point where they could understand 
this complex; 
realize that here was a buying habit that 


was stable and growing, but when that un- | 


derstanding was firmly established the cat- | 
tlemen hastened to abide by the new eco- 
nomic law. 

The kitchenette has been responsible for 
a variety of interesting buying habits, most | 
of which are fairly familiar: 


of which are small, the growing use of | 
canned goods and the like. 
But it remained for the recent Interna- 


tional Live Stock Show to indicate, for the | 
first time, the direct influence of an eco- | 
on the | 


nomic condition of this character 


cattle business. 


Demand Raises Prices 
PARTMENT living conditions and small | 


families arbitrarily dictate the physical | 


proportions of purchases. The complex is, 
undoubtedly, giving us better and more ten- 
der cuts of beef; 
that it is slowly forcing the price of prime 
beef upward. 

Where will 
next? 

No one knows when or where or what 
her next buying habit will do or whom it 
will affect. 


granddaughter break out 


business man of vision. 


be millions in it for the indiv ‘dual or or- | 


ganization that hits the nail on the head. | 


discovered that even a| 


it took them some time to | 


the purchase | 
of packaged goods the physical proportions | 


but the condition is such | 


It is a problem that should | 
appeal to the imaginative economist or the | 
There’s going to| 
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Applying Armstrong’sCorkboard on a saw-tooth roof at the mill of 
Joseph Benn & Sons Co,, Greystone, R.I. 


Any type of roof can be insulated 
with Armstrong’s Corkboard 


LAT or sloping, wood, concrete or metal— 

whatever the design of your roof deck, or 
the materials of which it is built, you can 
enjoy the economy and comfort of a cork- 
insulated roof. Armstrong’s Corkboard can be 
applied easily to any type of roof, new or old. 

Every roof needs Armstrong’s Corkboard 
Insulation to maintain comfortable tempera- 
tures both winter and summer. Applied in the 
proper thickness, it practically eliminates heat- 
loss through the roof and not only insures more 
uniform heating in winter, but also effects a 
saving in fuel which will soon pay for the cork- 
board. 

Armstrong’s Corkboard makes a roof vir- 
tually heat-tight in summer, too. It protects 
the top floor from the direct heat of the sun, 
which means better working conditions and 
more contented employees. 

Armstrong’s Corkboard on the roof of a 
building is a permanent improvement. It lasts 
the life of the building without any loss of 
insulating efficiency. In addition, it is mois- 
ture-proof, does not swell or buckle, and is fire- 
retarding. 


| 
| 


| 
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Two Books on 
| Roof Insulation— 
Free 


If sweating ceilings are a 
problem in your plant, 
ask for “The Insulation 
of Roofs to Prevent Con- 
densation”. Otherwise 
ask for “The Insulation 
of Roofs with Armstrong’ s 
Corkboard’’. 


ARMSTRONG CORK & INSULATION COMPANY 
(Division of Armstrong Cork Company) 

195 Twenty-fourth Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. McGill Bldg., Montreal, Que. 
Armstrong Cork Company, Ltd., Sardinia House, Kingsway, 
London, W.C. 2, England 
Branches in the Principal Cities of the United States 


Reg. U. 8. 
Pat. Of, 


Will the time ever come when some off- | 


side buying habit of granddaughter will | 
affect, say, the sale of power transmission 
machinery. the size of Hubbard squash, or 
low visibility of collar buttons? 

Stranger things have happened! 


Armstrong's Corkboard Insulation 


for the Roofs of All Kinds of Building 








| ——__ 


When writing to Armstronc Cork & INsuLaTIon Company please mention Nation’s Business 
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‘is cleaned at the mine 
| i IGHT in the rich coal seam itself the cleaning 
2 of Consolidation Coal begins. The same miner 
- fC d Coal beg T 
2 | who digs it picks it over carefully by hand. He 
H removes all slate, clay, rock and other visible im- 
i? purities before loading it on the car that takes it 
tet to the mouth of the mine. Finally, when it is 
oF loaded into railroad cars for shipment, it is care- 


fully gone over by men whose special job is to de- 
} tect and eliminate impurities. 
‘) Consolidation miners are carefully trained in this. 
; They are all imbued with a sense of pride in the 
company’s clean coal tradition. 
4 Such is the story of Consolidation Clean Coal. At 
te the beginning it is rich in heat content and is re- 
markably free from the constituents which fuel 


: 4 experts seek to avoid. Butall this richness would 
RE be wasted if it were not protected by the methods 
i} of preparation which make Consolidation Clean 

1S i | Coal possible. 


These are the reasons why Consolidation C/ean 
Coal invariably lowers production cost when it re- 
places ordinary fuel. 

ae We will be glad to advise you how Consolidation 
if Clean Coal can be utilized with the utmost econo- 
: my. Write us for “‘Booklet K.” 
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lidation Coal 1s clean Coal 
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COAL COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


i eMunson Building—Net w York City 


BALTIMORE, MD. ‘ Continental Bldg. 
Boston, Mass. ; ‘ . ; State Mutual Bldg. 
Cuicaco, ILL. . ‘ , . . IU. Mer. Bank Bidg. 
CINCINNATI, O. = . . Ns Union Central Bldg. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO ’ ‘ = Union Trust Bidg. 
Derroit, Micn. . ' ‘ . | First Nat’l Bank Blag. 
FAIRMONT, W.VA. . ; . . Watson Bldg 
MILWAUKEE. Wis. . : . 880 South Canal St. 
] NorFro.k, VA. ‘ ‘ . Nat’l Bank of Com. Bldg 
i PHILADELPHIA, PA. , ; . 1923 Lan Title Bldg. 
+ Portsmourn, N.H. . ; ' 7 Market Sie 
‘7 WASHINGTON, D.C. - , 4 4 * Uaton Trust B 
t Foreign Offices 
LONDON, ENGLAND . ; ‘ ’ ra * Bldgs. 
Genoa, ITALY ; o-Via Roma 


pins tim orstinen + = 





Sales Agents 
Sr. Pau, Minn. North Western Fuel Co., Mer. Nat’! Bank Bidg. 
Toronto, CANADA Empire Coal Co., Ltd.. Royal Bank Bldg. 
Green Bay, Wis. F. Hurlbut Company 


Operating Department: Fatrmont, W.VA. 
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When writing to Tue Consotipation Coat Company, Inc., 
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ARMERS and business men should get 
together and iron out their differences. 

That is the consensus of opinion of U. 8. 
Chamber members, and Manufacturers Rec- 
ord adds its approval. It says: 

“Because some of the leading business men 
of the country, under the auspices of the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board and the 
United States Chamber of Commerce, have 
proposed a joint commission to make a care- 
ful study of the industrial conditions of the 
country, Congressman Dickinson of Iowa un- 
wisely takes the ground that he believes this 
commission was formed ‘not to get more in- 
formation, but to filibuster against passage of 
|a genuine farm-relief bill at the approaching 
session of Congress,’ and he added that ‘the 
farmers know their own conditions and what 
they need better than the National Industrial 
Conference Board and the National Cham- 
| ber of Commerce can possibly know them.’ 
| “In this Mr. Dickinson is taking a view 
which is without justification. If there is one 
thing the farmers ought to desire, it is the 
fullest possible investigation of agricultural 
conditions by the foremost business men of 
_ the nation. For many years the business 
leaders of the country did not understand 
| the farm situation and left entirely to the 
farmers and to the politicians a study of 
farm conditions. Recently there has been a 
great awakening on the part of bankers and 
manufacturers, who now realize that if viewed 
only from a selfish standpoint it is incumbent 
upon them to know the farm conditions and 
how they can be bettered. 

“For years we tried to arouse the manufac- 
turers and bankers of the country to the ne- 
cessity of studying the agricultural situation. 
They are beginning to do it. Many bankers, 
throughout the South pre-eminently, are 
leaders in this investigation. They are doing 
all in their power to get at the root of the 
trouble and to cooperate with the farmers by 
advice and by financial help in the diversifi- 
cation of their crops and in putting their busi- 
ness on a sounder basis. 

“As a class farmers do not conduct their 
operations with the same regard to business 
methods as do business men. Most of them 
do not know the exact cost of operating their 
farms or the gross or net results which come 
from their labors. They keep no set of books 
which could enable them or anyone else to 
know what every crop produced and whether 
it yielded a profit or a loss. It is difficult, of 
course, for them to do so. 

“Farming is somewhat unlike any other 
business in this respect. But if business men 
can be induced to study the whole farming 
situation, they can from their experience in 
handling business matters render an impor- 
tant service to farmers by suggesting im- 
proved methods of accounting and possibly 
improved methods of producing and market- 
ing their crops.” 











Well-Known Railway Leaders 
Comment on Motor Bus Rise 


fer BUS and truck are here to stay and 
will become more and more factors in 
the transportation of short-haul passengers 
and less-than-carload freight traffic.” 

This statement by a railroad president in- 
dicates the intense interest which railroad 
officials are showing in the problem of the 
ever-increasing growth of automotive high- 
way transportation. 

A survey of the views of seven railroad 
|executives, gathered by News Regarding 





Business Views in Review 
By Wm. Boyd Craig 


please mention Nation's Business 
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Transportation, published by the American 
Car and Foundry Company, gives some idea 
of the type of consideration the roads are 
giving to the motor bus. 

J. 5. Pyeatt, president of the Denver and 
Rio Grande Western Railroad, finds that: 
“Motor trucks have brought about in some ' 
areas increased production and consumption, 
and have consequently added to railway traf. 
fic.” But he adds: “Undoubtedly there js 
some freight traffic that can be handled to 
greater advantage by motor truck than rail- 
ways, but I am convinced it has not yet been 
demonstrated that their use is the most eco- 
nomical method of transportation. I be- 
lieve, therefore, that it will not be long be- 
fore the cost feature of this class of freight 
transportation will be the most important 
and, when that time comes, economic law, 
which is inexorable, will prevail.” 

The Lehigh Valley Railroad has already 
been using motor truck service on its lines 
since 1924 and its president, E. E. Loomis, 
declares that the experiment has been highly 
successful. He says: “These trucking opera- 
tions have proved of value to our patrons as 
well as to ourselves. Deliveries are made 
more promptly and the same is true in con- 
nection with the picking up of freight at the 
way stations. Elimination of such local 
freight as has been possible has enabled us 
to speed up the movement of our through 
trains. We are constantly making studies at 
other points on our lines to determine 
whether it would be practicable to extend the 
motor service.” 

Buses Supplement Service 


ALPH BUDD, president of the Great 
Northern Railway, which road has taken 
over a number of bus operations in Minne- 
sota and is at present operating approximately 
135 buses, says: “We feel that the operation 
of these lines is part of the obligation of the i 
Great Northern Railway to get adequate 
transportation to the territory it serves. The 
railway company only in this way can give 
the public a choice of service and should be 
able to eliminate wasteful duplication by 
withdrawing whichever service is not well 
patronized.” 

The Canadian Pacific Railway is experi- 
menting in the use of both motor trucks and 
buses. E. W. Beatty, president of the road, 
says: “The opportunities for economical es- 
tablishment of truck service in Canada are 
comparatively few. The problem here is one 
which I believe calls for continued study and 
observation with a view of being prepared to 
supplement or replace some of the existing 
services when favorable conditions develop.” 

M. M. Goodsill, general passenger agent of 
the Northern Pacific Railway, says: “The | 
policy of the Northern Pacific has been to 
replace steam train ‘service with gasoline- 
electric cars and in several of these cases 
where there has been a substantial loss with 
speed service operation, the company has 
been able to show small profits with the gaso- 
line-electric cars, due largely to the difference 
in cost of operation taken in conjunction with 
other factors.” ; 

President Frederick D. Underwood of the 
Erie Railroad says: “Both trucks and auto- 
mobiles are here to stay; not necessarily on 
the present basis. The harm done the rail- 
roads is exaggerated. One difficulty is that 
the patrons of railways who do not patron- 
ize the omnibuses insist upon the maximum 
train schedule. Hence, railroads are keeping 
a maximum train schedule for more or less 
skeleton patronage. This is outside the un- 
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Your drivers 
can tell you- 


that Pierce-Arrow Trucks make 

more trips per day—that Pierce. 

/ Arrow Trucks pull heavier loads 
; —that Pierce-Arrow Trucks are 
{ least affected by road conditions. 











| THE PIERCE-ARROW MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
Buffalo, N. Y. 






and up for chassis, 
f.o. b. Buffalo, N. Y. 
Sizes: 2, 3, 4, 5, 74 
tons. Six - cylinder 
Motor Bus prices on 
application 


Terms if desired 





‘Worm GearDrive 


MOTOR TRUCKS 


When writing for further information regarding Prerce-Arrow Trucxs please mention Nation's Business 
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How to get prompt 
replies from overseas 


When you want an immediate 
reply from a correspondent 
across the ocean, send him a 
Radiogram. Radiograms are 
speedy and accurate because 
they go direct to the country 
of destination without relay. 














They impress the recipient with 
the importance of the message 
and he is prompt to answer. 


Just tell your secretary “Send 
this message as a Radiogram 


Via RA 


In New York, Boston or Washing- 
ton, phone for an RCA messenger 
for speedy Radiogram service. 


In other cities file Radiograms to 
Europe and South America at any 
Postal Telegraph Offices; to Japan, 
Hawaii and the Dutch East Indies 
at any Western Union offices. 


Send Today for Radiogram Rate Sheet 


RADIO CORPORATION 
OF AMERICA 


RCA OFFICES IN THE FOLLOWING CITIES 
NEW YORK CITY 


, . 
RADIOGRAMS 
go direct to: 
FRANCE SWEDEN 
GERMANY ARGENTINA 
GREAT 
BRITAIN BRAZIL 
HOLLAND HAWAII, 
ITALY JAPAN and 
NORWAY the DUTCH 
POLAND EAST INDIES 
R _— 
ES Oe Gee RE RE Hanover 1811 
BPD HEINE: ss bipewesbensece¥ouss Beekman 8220 
126 Franklin Street................- neous Walker 4891 


25 Mast 87th Sevest. .... 2. cccccoes Stuyvesant 7050 
EE, .. cc skastnoabuce ak Columbus 4311 
19 West 44th Street............ Munay Hill 4996 


264 Fifth Avenue, Madison Square 6780 


BOSTON, 109 Congress Street 


pwebbenceoehhessssnsede Liberty 8864 


WASHINGTON, D. C., 1110 Connecticut Avenue, Main 7400 


CHICAGO, 10 So. La Salle Street 


aS Aa Dearborn 1921 


SAN FRANCISCO, 28 Geary Street..............-. Garfield 4200 


HONOLULU, T. H., 923 Fort Street ............ 00004005: 


6116 
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|fairness of taxing railways for the mainte- 


nance of highways.” 
And of particular interest is the statement 


| of Britton I. Budd, president of the Chicago, 


North Shore and Milwaukee Railroad, who ~ 
says: “The necessity of coordinating motor 
coach and railroad service in the interests of 
the public as well as the companies is daily 
becoming more apparent. It is the point to- 
ward which railroad companies and _ bus 
manufacturers are aiming today. After the 
novelty of the motor coach has worn off, the 
problem will resolve itself into an economic 
one and the motor coach with the steam and 
electric railroad will each be found perform: 








ing the public service to which it is best 


| fitted.” 


Coal Can Learn From Steel, 
Says Fuel Trade Spokesman 


NOVEL comparison of two industries is 

vi furnished by The Black Diamond. It 
likens the coal and steel industries, and draws 
/a moral for the former in these words: 
| “By contrast and comparison the steel in- 
| dustry is worthy of the attention of the coal 
trade. Both deal in commodities that are 
essential to the maintenance of modern life. 
Both operate on nation-wide and even world- 
wide scale. They have grown simultaneously 
and along parallel lines and practically are 
of the same age. In a general way the hu- 
man element is the same in both industries. 
| There are other points of resemblance and 
even of relationship, for each has had much 
to do with the making of the other. 

“There are, however, points of divergence 
that spell the difference between stability and 
chaos and between profit and loss. One is 
organized, disciplined and _ self-controlled. 
The other is disjointed, turbulent and out of 
hand. One performs its service with effi- 
ciency and economy to the public and with a 
reasonable return of profit to itself. The 
| other is characterized by violent fluctuations 

in price and production and with market re- 
_turn that more often than not writes the 
|ledger in red. In no particular is this con- 
| trast more sharply drawn than in the matter 
of production. 





| Production Ruled by Demand 
“FINHE current number of The Iron Age pub- 
lished this significant statement, ‘Further 
|curtailment in steel operations has brought 
| the industry to a level under rather than over 
70 per cent of capacity. The Steel Corpo- 
ration itself is close to a 73 per cent basis. 
| Signs now are that the recession will con- 
tinue into January with estimates of a 60 per 
cent rate before an upward turn will occur,’ 
There is the success of the steel industry in a 
nutshell—curtailment of production when de- 
mand decreases. No one ever heard of car- 
|ioads of steel standing around on track run- 
ning up demurrage. 
“No steel is shipped on open consignment. 
A ‘no-bill’ car loaded with steel billets or 
| products would be a curiosity in any railroad 
| yard of the country. 
| “By the same token, prices on steel prod- 
ucts do not increase 100, or 200 or 300 per 
cent in a few days. Nor do they drop with 
the same precipitous rapidity. Moreover, 
United States Steel Common stock is selling 
at $155 a share and if it moves up or down 
| within the limitations of ordinary stock trad- 
| ing, it is not because there is any flaw in pro- 
duction or marketing methods of the com- 
pany. The principle of production control as 
a safeguard of profitable business efficiency 
| has been established beyond dispute. 
“One thing, and one thing only, makes pro- 
| duction control possible, and that is consoli- 
| dation. When Judge Elbert H. Gary and his 
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Adding and Listing 
Machines 


he WALES has 


been long and 


favorably known to 
the. business world 
for exceptional speed 


omen = versatility. ——— 
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of: models and sizes : 
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ALLEN 
CALCULATOR 


DDS like any key- 
board adding 
machine. Subtracts 
direct. Multiplies and 
divides by any pre- 
ferred method, with 
all factors visible and 
in-direct line with 
keyboard. 12 worth 
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Appraising Versus 


Engineering 


Engineering, the design, construction and 
operation of property, deals with physical 
units and mechanical forces. Appraising 
treats of property in relation to its utility 
and value. These are dissimilar activities, 
requiring different experience, personnel, 
resources and methods. 





The American Appraisal Company does 
not design, build, manage, operate, finance, 
buy or sell property. 


ti 


For thirty years it has specialized exclu- 
sively in studying property in relation to 
its utility and value. We believe that this 
specialization has resulted in a more perfect 
appraisal service than had we dissipated our 
energies over a wider range of endeavor. 


oe 


We know that as in engineering there ean 
be no compromise with the inexorable 
laws of stress and strain, in appraising there 
can be no compromise with the basic 
principles of valuation. 


ee 


This singleness of purpose and focusing 
of energy upon the making of appraisals 
account, we believe, to a large extent for 
the recognition everywhere accorded 
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associates whipped the steel industry into a 
system of law and order by consolidation, 
they established a permanent basis of prog- 
ress and prosperity not only for the com- 
panies that entered the mergers but for the 
entire industry. The madness of cut-throat 
competition was eliminated automatically 
with the creation of centers of power suffi- 
ciently strong to dominate the trade. 

“The success of the steel consolidations 
should lend encouragement to the coal indus- 
try within which a similar movement is al- 
ready well defined.” 


Prominent Executives Outline 
Industrial Relations System 


V HAT are the vital elements in indus- 
trial relations that should be charted 
and understood by employer and workman 
to insure the best results in the industrial 
family? 

This question was asked a number of exee- 
utives by the Policyholders’ Service Bureau 
of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
and the replies of two of them are printed in 
the Executives’ Service Bulletin. 

The first outline was prepared by L. F. 
Loree, president of the Delaware and Hudson 
Company. He says: 

1. A man, at time of employment, should— 

(a) Be examined as to his fitness for the 
work he is to do, 

(b) Be informel exactly as to what kind 
of work will be required of him, 

(c) Be informed what the chances are for 
his instruction and promotion, 

(d) Be informed as to wages to be earned. 

2. An employe should be paid wages suffi- 
cient to— 

(a) Enable him to live in comfort and con- 
formity with others engaged in similar work 
in the community, 

(b) Educate his family, 

(c) Provide with thrift for old age or dis- 
ability, 

(d) Provide an increased earning by initi- 
ative, skill and application. 

3. There should be provided a method by 
which an employe may protect himself against 
the majority of hazards of life, to wit: 

(a) Death, 

(b) Injury, 

(c) Old age, 

(d) Illness, 

(e) Loss of work, 

(f) Disability, 

(g) Total ineapacity. 

4. There should be management which will 
assure— 

(a) Continuity of employment, 

(b) Prompt hearing of complaints, 

(c) Unbiased decisions, 

(d) Expianations of action or decision in 
cases of discipline, 

(e) Opportunities for training and promo- 
tion, 
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(f) Exclusion of favoritism. “ 
5. Provision should be made for education \ 
American Appraisals, = recreational occupation during free time. ray 
There should be proper quarters and fur- m8 
ye Pr Bas for— ? 
: (a) Work, Yo 
Th A : (b) Meals, the 
e merican ppraisa mpany i (c) Recreation, > 
: (d) Bathing, changing clothes, ete. ilh 
F Henry S. Dennison, president of the Denni- 08 
MILWAUKEE 4 |son Manufacturing Company, prepared a list, ties 
4 | thus: : pa 
; es (1) Lighting, sanitation, and safety equip- Gr 
: Fi/| ment as good as shown by experiment to thi 
1 ri | vield the greatest efficiency over a long pe- hi 
‘|| riod; in any case, no lower than any legal re- ple 
PUBLIC UTILITIES - ea - REAL ESTATE PROPERTIES + NATURAL RESOURCES |}/|'j | quirements. ‘ 
ad (2) Such measures to insure the placing of -, 
— ——,, NATIO N AL ORGANIZ ATI ONE = workers in work physically appropriate to 
When writin 7 to THe AMERICAN AppRatsat Company please mention Nation’s Business 
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them as are proved by experiment to be | 
worth while. These involve some degree of 
job analysis and some physical examination, | 
as well as some study of special fatigues. 

(3) Such clinical arrangements as may be 
practicable, either by the concern itself or in 
cooperation with the community or other 
concerns. 

(4) Such lunch-room facilities as the local 
situation calls for. 

(5) Appropriate measures for training, 
worked out to suit the needs, not merely al- 
lowed to grow. 

(6) Sufficiently full information to each 
new employe concerning the company, its 
work, its rules, and the like. 

(7) Mental contact with the company’s af- | 
fairs through bulletin boards, a small plant | 
paper, or any other means of internal pub- 
licity. 

(8) All reasonable facilities for employe 
self-education, in cooperation with local li- | 
braries or schools. 

(9) A decent place to receive applicants 
for a job. 

(10) Courteous treatment to applicants at | 
all stages of the business cycle. 

(11) When hired and properly placed, a 
proper introduction to the job, the foreman, 
and fellow-workers. 

(12) A starting wage appropriate to the 
local situation, and a prompt follow-up after 
starting to make suitable wage adjustment or 
transfer to more suitable work. 

(13) Supervision of discharge so that the 
grounds of discharge may be consistent 
throughout the plant and shall be reasonable. 

(14) Appropriate measures for appeal, so 
that the individual workers shall not be with- 
out recourse in case of unfairness or supposed 
unfairness. 

(15) The avoidance of all such negative in- 
fluences as: public call down, bullying, and 
the use of spies. 

(16) Assistance in the establishment of such 
aids as: sickness insurance, life insurance, un- 
employment insurance, savings funds, the 
credit union, housing funds, pensions, acci- 
dent compensation. 

(17) Raises and promotions established on 
merit and given when deserved. 

(18) Thoroughgoing training of foremen 
into the right methods of handling men. 

(19) The establishment of a tradition of 
regard for courtesy, mutual respect. 

(20) Establishment of a proper suggestion 
system. 

(21) The utmost regularization of employ- 
ment, and the establishment of funds for un- 
employment relief. 

(22) Constantly improving ability in tech- 
nical management, since no man can be thor- 
oughly self-respecting who has to work under 
a boss who does not know his job. 





World’s Costliest Labor War 
Ends as British Mines Reopen 


ITH the conclusion of the British coal 
dispute, the most costly strike in the 
industrial history of the world comes to an 
end.” 

Thus does the Index, organ of the New 
York Trust Company, sum up the effects of 
the strike: 

“It is hardly likely that any more graphic 
illustration will ever be afforded of the enor- 
mous wastefulness of the strike as an instru- 
ment in the adjustment of industry. In the 
past decade both the United States and 
Great Britain have suffered severely from 
this cause. It is a burden that has ultimately 
been borne, not by the employer or the em- 
ploye, but by the people. 

“Fortunately in this country the number | 
and extent of strikes has shown an almost | 


“ 
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Know Where 
Your Tools Are 








Using the McCaskey 
System, one man in a 
fraction of his time, 
handles 1800 tool items 
for the Steel Heddle 
Mfg. Co., Philadelphia 


a 


Qe 


How sure are you that the right tools 
are coming back to your tool cribs? 
How can you answer this question cor- 
rectly unless you have an individual 
check on each tool in your plant— 


Know who has it—whatother tools 
the same worker has out—when they 
were taken—and credit him only 


with the actual tools returned. 


You can have this control on your 
tools with a McCaskey System of tool 
Control. Whether you know that 
tools are being “lost” in your plant 
now or not, you can make their loss 
impossible without detection with a 
McCaskey System. You can also re- 
duce your tool investment to the 
minimum needed through systematic 


checking of actual tools used. 


J. J. Kaufman, President, Steel 
Heddle Mfg. Company, says: 


“Previously a man could get any 
tool he wanted from three tool 
lockers, and as we had no record 
of it, it could be returned broken 
or damaged or even lost. Now 
each workman is held accountable 
for all tools issued to him and if 
he leaves our employ he must ac- 
count for all tools checked against 
him. The reduction in loss and 
breakage has repaid the cost of the 
McCaskey System several times. 
The McCaskey System also per- 
mits an easy check on the num- 
ber of each tool so we do not run 
short or overstock on any item.” 


Would you like to have similar 
results in your plant? Full informa- 
tion will be gladly sent upon request. 


THE MSCASKEY REGISTER CO. 


INDUSTRIAL DIVISION 6027: ALLIANCE, OHIO. 


Galt, Canada 











Watford, England 
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_ More Industries 
For Your Town? 


There is no great problem about 
securing additional industries for 
your community. It’s largely 
a question of finances. 


The Hockenbury financing ser- 

vice has, owing to a persistent 

demand, been enlarged to in- 

clude the financing of industrial 

expansion projects, and the se- 

- curing of new industries for pro- 
gressive communities. 


For instance, let us tell you how 
we recently increased the indus- 
trial payroll of Effingham, IIL., 
by a half-million dollars annu- 
ally. Thestory isan interesting 
one and may result in bringing 
new industrial life to your com- 
munity. 


Industrial Department 
The HOCKENBURY SYSTEM Inc. 
Miller Auto Building 
HARRISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 








SAM WILSON and 
PAUL RODMAN 


HEY were two partners in 

business who had the fore- 

sight to anticipate the 
event which happened, the sud- 
den death of one of them. 


It was Rodman who died, ahd 
he was the backbone of the 
management. But the business 
continued its growth because 
partnership insurance tided over 
the necessary reorganization. 


The story of these two men 
and how they made their plans 
is told in ‘‘A Properly Antici- 
pated Event,” a booklet which 
your local John Hancock office 
will be glad to send you, or it 
can be obtained by writing to 
Inquiry Bureau, 


b 


Lire INSURANCE COMPANY 


oF Boston, Massacnuseris 


197 Clarendon St., Boston, Mass. 
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steady decline. The workers and the man- 
agement have recognized a mutual interest: 
prosperity depends upon good labor as well 
as upon good management, and each must be 
fairly paid. Labor organizations here have in 
word and action decreased their emphasis on 
strikes and have concentrated upon the goal 
of greater production achieved through co- 
operation. 

“Discontent in industry was stimulated by 
the war. From the heterogeneous contacts 
of those four years, the workers of the world 
returned, filled with a profound impatience 
with the old industrial order. The prom- 
ised improvements in working conditions were 
not made. The result was a marked increase 
in drastic industrial disputes in every large 
commercial nation. 

“In 1913, strikes and lockouts were respon- 
sible for a loss of 11,491,000 working days in 
Great Britain. During the war, a conscious- 
ness of national danger reduced these dis- 
putes to a minimum. In 1919 when the dis- 
illusioned workers returned again to their 
jobs, 34,483,000 working days were lost 
through strikes and lockouts. There was a 
slight reduction in 1920 with 27,011,000 days 
lost. From 1921 to 1926 the number has 
averaged about 41,000,000 a year. 

“Then came the strike in the British coal 
mines. In the 15-year period, 1910-1925, a 
total of 291,836,000 working days were lost 
from stoppage of work in all lines of indus- 
try. In the 29 weeks of the coal strike, in- 
volving 1,100,000 laborers, about 140,000,000 
days, or nearly half of the entire total for 15 
years, were wasted in idleness. 

“The loss of wages in this coal dispute 
alone amounted to about $275,000,000. That 
was the direct cost to the miners. The loss 


| in production was about $1,500,000,000. That 


was the direct cost to the owners. 
“There is no accurate measure of the in- 
direct cost. Whether calculated in dollars or 


|in discontent, the drain on the entire indus- 


| mal conditions. 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


trial life of Great Britain has been severe.” 

The Index concludes: 

“The strike is usually the result of abnor- 
At best it is now considered 
no better than a very bad last resort. Its ne- 
cessity has grown less and less as industry 
has achieved a spirit of cooperation far more 
profitable than anything to be won by such a 
wasteful economic weapon. This _ year’s 
Watson-Parker Bill for settling railroad dis- 
putes represented the high pomt of American 
achievement in voluntary arbitration. Ameri- 
can industry is creating a new tradition of 
good-will to replace the old tradition of 
hestility.” 


Power Loss by Federal Board 
Causes Glee in Grain Circles 


EJOICING over the “clipping of the 
wings” of the Federal Trade Commission, 


|by the Supreme Court, the Grain Dealers 


National Association sees the days of the 


| Commission’s power growing fewer. 


Grain Trade recounts 


Who Is Who in the 


ithe progress of the Association’s opposition 


| 


ito the 


Commission. 
resolution: 
“We reassert our belief that the Federal 


It reprints a former 


| Trade Commission, in departing from the 
| e . . ° . 

| purposes for which it was established, in abuse 
' - ° ° . . . 
lof its recognized authority, and in its arbi- 


trary assumption of authority, which it never 
possessed, to such an extent as to make ap- 
peals to the courts necessary to protect the 
rights of our people, has lost the respect of 
all classes of citizens, has failed to be a 
constructive force in American business life, 
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“The above resolution was passed at the 
Buffalo convention. This is the second time 
that the Grain Dealers National Association 
has gone on record as favoring the abolition 
of the Federal Trade Commission. In 1929, 
at the Minneapolis convention, the Associa. 
tion passed this resolution: 

“Whereas, The Federal Trade Commis. 
sion was created because, as stated by Pregj- 
dent Wilson, “the business men of the coun- 
try desire something more than that the 
menace of legal process be made explicit and 
intelligible. They desire the advice, the defi. 
nite guidance and information that can be 
supplied by an administration body, and in- 
terstate trade commission;” and 

“ “Whereas, After the bill creating the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission had been passed 
President Wilson stated “A Federal Trade 
Commission has been created with powers of 
guidance and accommodation which have re- 
lieved business men of unfounded fears and 
set them upon the road of hopeful and con- 
fident enterprises”; and 

“Whereas, Business men had, therefore, 
the right to expect friendly cooperation, as- 
sistance and guidance from the Federal Trade 
Commission; and 

““Whereas, Widespread dissatisfaction now 
exists concerning the attitude of the Federal 
Trade Commission toward business, and grave 
doubts are entertained by a large proportion 
of business men concerning the usefulness of 
the Federal Trade Commission; therefore, 
be it 

“‘Resolved, That the Grain Dealers Na- 
tional Association petition the Congress of 
the United States to repeal the law creating 
the Federal Trade Commission.’ 

“When the Minneapolis resolution was 
passed in 1920 there was some criticism from 
certain business men as to the wisdom of 
taking such a position. It was felt that the 
resolution was too drastic and was opposed 
‘to the spirit of the times’ which seemed to 
require that the American people should fok 
low the example of Europe and burden them- 
selves with federal bureaucrats. It was right 
after the war when the philosophy of bureau- 
cracy was in the ascendancy. 

“What a difference in 1926! There will be 
no criticism of the Buffalo resolution from 


any quarter because the Federal Trade 
Commission has no friends in the business 
world. 


“The supreme court has clipped its wings 
for good, the last clipping being at the in- 
stance of the Millers National Federation. 
The Commission has ceased to be a public 
nuisance, hence it might just as well be 
abolished because a federal bureau that isn’t 
a nuisance is of no interest to the politicians. 
Of what benefit to the office-seeker would be 
a Federal Trade Commission that did not 
supply a first-page story every few days? 
Can any one imagine a politician waxing en- 
thusiastic over a Commission that was of 
real benefit to business? Now that the politi- 
cians have lost interest there will be no great 
amount of opposition to the abolition of a 
Commission that cannot be used for political 
purposes. The trouble with the Minneapolis 
resolution was that it came about four years 
ahead of time.” 





As Delicate as a Brick 
eee. fog, invented for war pur- 
poses, is finding peaceful uses. The 
moving picture industry frequently employs 
it for spectacular effects. It is hoped that 
farmers can fight frost with it. But the odd- 
est job for the stuff is reported from Sweden, 





ee 





where brick manufacturers have long used 
peat smoke to protect drying bricks, which 
are easily damaged by frost. 


has become a worse-than-useless arm of our 
Federal Government and should promptly be 
abolished.’ 
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1s it officient ? 


The same qualifications by which a business 
associate is judged should determine the selec- 
tion of your producing partner. Not only must 


it be dependable, but 
Point No. 2: Is it efficient? 


Of the seventy-five billion and more cigarettes 
made each year in the United States, the bulk is 
packaged in the popular foil- 
and-paper pouch of twenty 
each. Roughly, some two hun- 
dred million cigarettes are so 
packaged every day. 

Without a real producing part- 
ner—automatic machinery— 
this tremendous production 
problem could not be handled 
economically. 

To meet this condition, AMF 
engineers developed The Stand- 
ard Cigarette Packer. Its efh- 





Automatic Machinery for Feeding, 
Filling, Weighing, Packaging, 
Wrapping, Scaling, Pumping, 
Photo-Composing, and for all 
branches of Tobacco manufacture. 


Also nda, the Perfected Casein Solid 


ciency may be gauged by the fact that a prom- 
inent manufacturer recently advertised the state- 
ment that one ot these machines packaged one 
million of his leading brand in one working day. 


The efficiency which characterizes this machine 
is a fundamental function of all the automatic 
machinery developed by AMF for many varied 
industries. It is an efficiency 
which increases the dollars 
and cents of profit by decreas- 
ing the manual labor of pro- 
duction. 


Do you need such a producing 
partner in your business? If 
you do, you will undoubtedly 
be interested in addressing the 
American Machine & Foundry 
Company, at Brooklyn, N. Y., 
London, England, Alexandria, 
Egypt, or Shanghai, China. 
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Your producing partner—machinery 


@) Automatic Machinery@) 


When writing to AmertIcaN Macuine & Founpry Company please 


mention Nation’s Busines? 








































Looking back , 
on 1927 


(twelve months from now 


Fine...some progress. . .cleaned 
up...tough sledding...our best 
year... poor.. ory 2 it off to 
experience... paid eleven cents on 
the dollar...if we had it to do 


over...just held our own... 


~*~ 


A\s sure as the sun’s rising 
itself, certain sales and advertising 
programs are going to succeed in 
1927. And, just as surely, cer- 
tain others are going to fail en- 
tirely or fall short of their full 
possibilities. 


Intensive selling to the consumer as 
well as to the trade will call for 
more and better sales literature, 
brochures, catalogs, leaflets and 
broadsides. 


No job of printing you have done 
is too small, or too large, to de- 
serve the splendid, impressive 
foundation a Cantine coated paper 
can give it. 


Specialization since 1888 in the 
one art of paper coating has made 
possible the remarkable uniform- 
ity of Cantine printing surfaces. 
If your next piece of sales matter 
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contains sharply detailed half- 
tone work, specify Ashokan for 
it. If the richness of soft-focus 
reproduction is desired, use Vel- 
vetone. For the most difficult of 
printing and folding jobs, Canfold 
will prove its merit—eloquently! 


More impressive papers for more 
impressive printing... you'll need 
it this year...Cantine’s coated 
papers. 


A handsome steel-engraved certificate is 
awarded each quarter to the producers 
of the most meritorious job of printing 
on any Cantine paper. Write for de- 
tails, book of sample Cantine papers | 
and name of nearest distributor. The 
Martin Cantine Company, Dept. 453, 
Saugerties, N. Y. 
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Westward Ho! 


ECENTRALIZATION and the move- 

ment of factories to meet markets are 
the dominant trends noticeable in the west 
according to E. W. McCullough, Manager 
of the Department of Manufacture of the 
National Chamber, who recently returned 
from a trip through the Rocky Mountain 
states. Stressing the im- 
portance of these tendencies, he said, “these 


forces when carried out will give to 


| these sections stability and make them more 


able to meet eastern competition.” 

“Lack of capital,” he went on to say, “is 
one of the handicaps that western business 
men must overcome. Not that there isn’t 
plenty of money floating around, but it is 
hard to bring borrower and lender together, 


|I found in the large coast cities that there 


was much money being put into well-sea- 
soned or listed eastern securities. What is 
needed, for the more rapid development of 
the country, is some means for evaluating 
and stabilizing securities which local indus- 
tries may find necessary to issue in the course 
of proper growth and expansion of their 
facilities. 

“The needs of these business men are 
often greater than the local banker can meet 
but are as legitimate as the requirements of 
concerns located where means have been 
provided for listing on a local or great trade 
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center exchange. Confidence must be built 
up. The small local investor must have a 
liquid investment. 


Western Industry Sound 


Me derwrewrage markets are already con- 
suming vast amounts of the modern 
luxuries of life as well as the necessaries. The 
local fabrication of the abundant natural re- 
sources—lumber, fish, clays, minerals, water 
power, and agricultural products—is putting 
industry on a sound basis. It is no longer 
true that the large proportion of the raw 
materials are being shipped east to be fin- 
ished into consumption goods. 

“In the course of my trip, I found some 
rather unique situations. Success under the 
| circumstances violates all the accepted rules 
for locating industries. In a Rocky Mountain 
|city there is a good sized modern factory 
producing trunks and hand baggage of me- 
dium grade. The products are shipped and 
sold all over the country, some of them even 
being sold in New York and other eastern 
city department stores. 

“The plant has been growing and prosper- 
ing for ten years, yet none of the nearby 
country produces any of its materials nor 
does it depend on the local market. The 
success of the business is due solely to the 
brains and initiative of the family which 
owns and manages the plant. 

“In locating industries it must be realized 
that the western country has now the same 
| quality of consumptive demands that the 
has. It is no longer a sparsely settled 
country whose chief occupation is furnish- 
ing the east with raw materials. Industries 
can be built to supply local demand, which 
means that there is a large list of commodi- 
for which production facilities should 
be de Ve loped. 

“Among the chances that are not 
| overlooked is that of raw silk which 
through Pacific ports on its way east. 








east 


ties 


being 
passes 
W ool, 
| scrap iron, steel, clays, minerals, etc., are also 
being exploited. 

| “There is no industrial boom in the west; 
| it is merely the normal healthy growth com- 
| mensurate with the enlarging needs of its 
| population as_ well providing for con- 
|sumption in Latin America and the Orient, 
its foreign trade area.” 
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>\ How the Employer 
and the Worker 




















Solving Dimierive’ . Grintest Business Problem 
By the New Plan Explained in W. JETT LAUCK’S Book 


POLITICAL and INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY 


“A book that was much needed. I shall commend 
it to my classes.” —FRANKLIN H. GurppINGcs. 
Professor Lauck tells the story of certain big concerns that have found a way to 


end strikes, and to get every employee to do his best,—by applying the principles 
of democracy to business, through cooperation. 


FOR THE This book analyzes 


more than twenty suc- 


INDUSTRIAL cessful concerns that 
LEADERS have adopted some 


form of employee rep- 

resentation—of active 
cooperation between employer and employee 
in running the firm’s affairs. In every case 
the new plan has banished strikes and 
caused the workers to increase their effi- 
ciency. The details of the different methodsare 
given, so that other employers can compare 
and judge them, choosing such features as can 
be applied to their own companies with profit. 


This book urges the 


FOR THE unionizing of all labor, 
ORGANIZED not to fight capital, but 
WORKERS to work in partnership 
with it. It tells of 
thousands of working- 
men who have willingly increased the qual- 
ity and quantity of their product, because 
by so doing they knew they could raise their 
own wages. They have a share in the con- 
trol of the business through their represen- 
tatives. A book that opens a vast new field and 
an era of greater usefulness for the labor 
union. Every labor leader will find it useful. 


384 pages. $2.00, net; by mail, $2.14, post-paid. 
At All Bookstores, or Direct from the Publishers, 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354 Fourth Avenue, New York 





and places you as owner or executive in abso- 
lute control over the operation of all depart- 
ments of your business. 


EGRY COM-PAK RECORDS are simple and 
easy to make, fully informative and subject to 
check and audit. Every line and department of 
business can use them tothe advantage of profit 
protection, economy and convenience. 
Retailers, wholesalers, and manufacturers find 
the EGRY COM-PAK efficient and practical for 
correct record making. 

Your business, be it large or small or of just 
average size, requires records of control. 

To record Cash or Charge sales, Received on 
Account, or Paid Out transactions on the COM- 
PAK is to deal strictly with facts about every 
transaction. 


O KFOM-APVIZOO KZOM+AKR>UVZOO KHOM~ ROVIZOO <DAM-g 





EGRY COM-PAK REGISTER 


Safeguards business against human frailties 


To use the COM-PAK for making Invoices, 
Delivery Bills, Production Orders, Bills of Lad- 
ing, Express Receipts, Parcel Post Labels, Ship- 
ping Orders, Back Orders—in fact, records of 
every conceivable kind of business transaction 
in from two to six copies at one writing, is to 
fortify your business against unseen losses, save 
time and labor,and strengthen the morale of 
your organization while protecting your profits. 


Better records are more quickly and accurately 
made on the COM-PAK which is uniformly 
adapted to a long life of most exacting service. 


Write for further information about the appli- 
cation of the COM-PAK to your own business. 
It’s a most interesting story to every progressive 
business man. 


THE EGRY REGISTER COMPANY 


oO 
M 
“4 DAYTON, OHIO 
A EGRY REGISTER COMPANY Builders of Register Sys- EGRY LIMITED 
K (CANADA) Ltd. tems for all lines and de- Bush House 
150-152 King St.,W.,Toronto,Ont. [ partments of Business Aldwych, London,W.C-2, England 


NATION’S BUSINESS 


*EGRY COM-PAK~+EGRY COM-PAK~EGRY COM-PAK - EGRY com-PAKk-Q9 


Make Your Business Earn Its Maximum Profit 


AND RETAIN YOUR PROFITS THROUGH THE USE OF DEPENDABLE RECORDS 
OF CONTROL OVER ALL YOUR INITIAL BUSINESS TRANSACTIONS 


KFOM*APSUVIZOO KROM + APOVAZOO «<«zmOM 


“RFU: ZTOON KDOM=-AFVs:9ZToOO 


B. EGRY COM-PAK~EGRY COM-PAK~EGRY COM-PAK~EGRY COM-PAK-J 


When writing to Funk & Wacnatts Company and Tue Ecry Recister Company please mention Nation’s 
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| motherless children, who were left orphans 
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How about Widows 
and Orphans ? 


By W. W. Symington 


Vice-President and Secretary, United States 
Fidelity and Guaranty Company, Baltimore 


HERE are about two thousand widows, 

and orphans on the weekly payroll of: 
the United States Fidelity and Guaranty 
Company, of Baltimore, victims of the toll 
that industry takes of its workers. 

They are not employes, nor are they on 
the payroll in the true sense of the word, 
for few, if any, of them were ever in Bal- 
timore. These widows and orphans are the 
lependents of men who lost their lives in 
employment. Their income is payable un- 
der the provisions of workmen’s compensa- 
tion laws. Thus society to some extent en- 
deavors to atone for depriving them of a 
breadwinner. 

Every casualty company has its quota of 
The payments 
made to them represent a very small part 
of the total disbursements under workmen’s 
compensation, for this company, alone, in 
the course of the year handles over one 
hundred thousand compensation claims. 
Multiply this by a hundred-odd companies, 
smaller and larger, and you get some idea 
of the tremendous number of accidents that 
yearly call for compensation payments in 
some form or other. 

Small Size of Families 


NA ANY have been led to conclude that 
4 most laboring men have big families. 
Practically all of the six hundred files of 
fatal accident in the records of the United 
States Fidelity and Guaranty Company are 
tragedies of the laboring class. Almost 
every state of the Union is represented. 
And yet from the following figures it is 
surprising to note that a very small part 
left five children or more, and, moreover, 
the number of cases decreases proportion- 
ately as the number of children increases. 
Here are the figures: 


DID ids 5 dirs ae Veagdiuwawdsndnveedn wet 184 cases 
| RS Ee ere eT er 120 cases 
ee ORE FCs SUNK se sacs cass enrekec kee 106 cases 
I aie o's divin 6 oes oan eo ssa siannee 74 cases 
OI, oo ane nds seehabe er gucrscr¥us 33 cases 
ye ES errr rece ee eee 22 cases 
Oe Nn hvicdck ob esdhdepemnbodtecess 12 cases 
Syn cccécen sean euneasacsusiod 6 cases 
Se ER oh 3 Sess s Seles caseu sues 1 case 
SE OR eras 6s dn nh is ad94o nds oaSAneke 2 cases 
PU EE SCEa Noo po dscushecvsiteverercey 1 case 


With the total number of children about 
1,250, the average per family is slightly 
over two. 

The injuries sustained by workmen are 
of many forms. Some are fatal; many 
more are not fatal; some are of minor 
importance; and, again, others are pro- 
tracted and permanent. We have made 
no attempt to discuss any but a very small 
group—those of workmen survived by 
wives and children. 

When we made this analysis there were 
five hundred and sixty-three widows and 
their children, receiving every week or 


|'month workmen’s compensation payments 


by virtue of the fact that their husband 
and father was killed at his employment. 
there were thirty-odd groups of 
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by their father’s death. Many workmen | 
leave behind dependent fathers and motb- | 
ers, but such cases were not taken into con- 
sideration. Even this one phase of the | 
scheme of compensation insurance proves 
beyond doubt that compensation laws have 
done much toward healing economic and 
social ills. 

In one instance «he widow was the pro- 
vider, her husband and three children be- 
ing dependent on her earnings. She was a 
charwoman in an office building in New 
York and was killed in an elevator acci- 
dent. The husband receives payments for | 
life, or until he remarries, and the children, | 
for a given period of time. In another case | 
the widow, who is now receiving compensa- 
tion payments, was the fourth wife of the 
employe killed. 

Out of these five hundred and sixty-three 
widows living in every corner of America, 
forty-one have remarried—somewhat more 
than 7 per cent. That strikes us as a fairly 
high percentage, although we find no defi- 
nite tables on the American experience. | 
These widows remarried after periods of | 
time ranging from eight months to five | 
years, and in one instance the widow} 
brought along with her nine children. A| 
heroic bridegroom! No doubt many widows | 
wait until their compensation payments | 
cease before remarrying, and the percentage 
probably would be higher if the figures 
after payments ceased were available or if 
payments continued after remarriage. 





Payments to Dependents 


O THESE six hundred families drafts 

and checks go out each week aggregating 
about $5,800. This amount, of course, | 
varies from week to week, for cases are | 
closed daily and new ones begun. The in- | 
dividual payments range from $3 to $25. | 

To date, the total amount of money paid 
to this group of widows and orphans ap- 
proximates $1,372,000. The reserves set 
aside by the company to take care of fu- 
ture payments amount to $1,495,000. The 
size of a payment is based on the findings 
of the local accident board and depends 
on a number of factors, principally the 
average wages of the employe and the num- 
ber of his dependents. 

The largest number of these fatal cases 
comes from the State of New York, with 
Texas second, Illinois third, and Pennsyl- 
vania fourth. 

There are thousands of compensation 
claims handled in the course of a year by 
casualty companies. Claims handled by the 
United States Fidelity and Guaranty Com- 
pany alone, in 1923, were 91,042, with a 
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G Here is shown a special 
shaped bar of Union Drawn 
Steels used in making a 
rail for this typewriter. 
Economy is production, 
strength in service, and 
brightness in appearance 
are the natural advantages 
of adopting this practical 


method. 














> [he worlds oldest and 
largest producers of 
cold finished steel 
bars-—- =—- — — 


UNION DRAWN STEEL Co. Beaver Falls, Pa. 





total of 97,250 in 1924, and 102,650 in 1925. 


Many of these were trivial; many, serious | 
and protracted; and some, fatal. A memo- | 


randum of each claim is made by all com- 
panies and submitted to the bureaus 
formed for the purpose of making rates. 
It is to provide for the dependents of 
those unfortunate enough to be victims of 
industry that compensation laws were first 
enacted, and they have done much in re- 
lieving society of a burden which in the 
past was thought properly to belong to it. 
There are now only six states which do 
not have a compensation act. In general, 
these acts provide that an employe who is 
hurt and disabled in some duty arising out 
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writing to UN1on Drawn Sreet Co. please mention Nation's Business 
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Wherever Money Passes 


Wherever money passes, or business isconducted, 
there is usually a need for a bank screen and 
counter arrangement. 


Public Service Companies, Banks, Bond and In- 
vestment Houses, Newspaper Offices, Stores, 
Jobbing Houses and many other types of firms 
have found this type of arrangemert both prac- 
tical and desirable. 

Such an arrangement can be worked out to the 
best advantage using Circle A Partitions, with 
bank screen and counter sections. They can be 
furnished quickly, and installed easily at reason- 


CIRCLE A PRODUCTS CORPORATION .: 658 South 25th Street, Newcastle, Indiana 


able cost. Building Managers find that their 
ability to offer prospective tenants such a layout 
is frequently an attractive and deciding factor in 
renting of space. 


Like Circle A Partitions these Special Sections 
also permit of*complete and rapid subdivision 
into any desired arrangement, and can be altered 
to meet the changing needs of tenants. 


Our new Catalog, in addition to describing 
Circle A Partitions, may give you some valuable 
hints on subdividing space. We will gladly 
send it free to anyone interested. 


















































Associated Gas and Electric 
System 


Founded in 1852 





$x Revenue from $5 Capital 


The electric light and power industry requires large amounts of capital for 
the gross revenue produced. In 1925 the industry produced $1 gross revenue 
per $5.10 invested capital. 

The unusual amount of capital annually required is due chiefly to two 
factors: (1) A large investment in relatively permanent equipment is neces- 
sary to produce and distribute electricity economically. (2) The industry is 
one of the most rapidly growing ones in America. The electric output has 
doubled practically every five years during the past quarter of a century. 

The public desires good service and is willing to pay for it. Fortunately it 
recognizes that the community may best be served by permitting the investment 
to earn a fair return. 

The electrical output of the Associated System increased approximately 20% 
in 1925 over 1924. During that year over $17,000,000 was put into new con- 
struction and equipment to take care of the normal increase. This steady 
growth provides continued opportunity for sound, substantial investments. 


Associated Gas and Electric Company 


Incorporated in 1905 
Write for our “Illustrated Year Book” 


Associated Gas and Electric Securities Company 
New York 





61 Broadway 
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of his regular occupation is entitled to in- 
|demnities provided by the compensation 
law. For the protection of the employe, 
most compensation laws provide for the ap- 
pointment of an industrial accident com- 
mission to decide the proper award in case 
of a disputed claim. Under the old em- 
ployers’ liability law benefits were arbi- 
trary. 


| In ease of accident to an employe there 


was always available to the employer three 
defenses—contributory negligence, negli- 
gence of fellow-workmen, and the assump- 
tion of risk—and it very often depended 
on the outcome of a suit and on the ability 
of the trial lawyer whether or not the em- 
ploye would be awarded any judgment 
against his employer. Today this is 
changed, and in so-called compensation 
states the employer is denied these three 
defenses, the injured employe being com- 
pensated for the loss of time due to an 
accidental injury. 

There are many variations in the laws. 
In some states flat amounts a week are 
awarded; in others, the payments are based 
on a percentage of average earnings. In 
several states, like Minnesota, Pennsylvania, 
Washington, and New York, the widow is 
given a lump sum of money if she remar- 
ries, and her interest ceases and passes to 
the other dependents. The length of the 
payments ranges from three hundred weeks 
to life, or remarriage of the widow, and 
until the children reach the age of sixteen 


to eighteen years. 


Betting on Law of Averages 

N EACH instance, the company, which in 

insurance parlance is called the carrier, 
sets up a reserve when notified of an acci- 
dent. This reserve decreases in proportion 
as payments increase. It is interesting to 
note how some of these reserves are figured. 
For instance, how are we to predict just 
what number of years a widow will survive 
her husband? Will she remarry? Will she 
decide to remain in single blessedness? As 
a solution of these perplexing questions, we 
have plenty of experience to which we can 
refer in guessing at the future. 

Little, if any, underwriting profit has 
been shown by casualty companies from 
the writing of compensation insurance over 
the period of years in which compensation 
acts have been written into the statutes. 
The rates are low, with a tendency to go 
lower, and the expérience built up by the 
rate-making bureau has been a difficult 
gauge to go by because of the variety of 
multiplicity of injuries. It is interesting 
to note that the commissions allowed to 





agents on this line are the smallest of any 


| class or forms of insurance. 





In 1925 the paid losses of the companies 


| writing compensation insurance amounted 


to $118,183,279, the underwriting loss of 
the combined companies being $11,490,357. 
Certainly not a very profitable line. Most 
of the companies, by organizing highly ef- 
ficient inspection and medical departments, 
by insisting on immediate medical or surgi- 
cal attention even in trivial cases—for triv- 
ial caces oftentimes develop seriously if not 
taken in time—and by insisting upon em- 
ployers installing modern safety devices, 
are endeavoring to keep the business at a 


| point where they can break even on losses. 
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“One of the Most Significant 


Economic Movements... 


99 


Discussed by ANDREW W. MELLON 





“The Significance Of 
‘The New American Pros- 
perity’ To Manufacturers 
Of Staple and Moderately 
Priced Luxury Goods” is 
the subject of an impor- 
tant symposium of opinions 
published in a new book 
for business men. 

This excerpt, the opinion 
of Mr. Mellon, was deliv- 
ered in his speech to the 
last annual convention of 
the National Electric Light 
Association. 


+i HOSE of us who have 
lived through the economic 


adjustments which America 
has made during the last forty 
years, know that our present pros- 
perity is merely the outward and 
visible sign of one of the most 
significant economic movements 
taking place in the world today,” 
states Mr. Mellon. He describes the 
situation: 


“Our wealth has come from two 
sources. It is due, in part, to our 
great natural resourees, and in larger 
measure to the efficiency of our indus- 
trial organization. That organization, 
by utilizing labor-saving devices and 
other inventions and discoveries, has 
succeeded in keeping wages and prof- 
its at a high level and diffusing pros- 
perity among a larger number of 
people than have ever known it 
before. .. 





“Today we have a domestic mar- 
ket of more than 110,000,000 people 
of great consumption capacity... . 


“Those of us who have lived 
through the economic adjustments 
which America has made during the 
last forty years know that our present 
prosperity is merely the outward and 
visible sign of one of the most sig- 
nificant economic movements taking 
place in the world today. It means 
that America has adjusted herself to 
the economic laws of the new indus- 
trial era, and that she has evolved 
an industrial organization which can 
maintain itself not only because it 
is efficient, but because it is bringing 
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Hon. Andrew W. Mellon 


SECRETARY of the TREASURY 


| 86% of AMERICA 














Isolate, for a moment, the wage earning masses 


as marketing possibilities. These families will be 
found to comprise 86% of America! 

With bricklayers making $14 a day, and other trades 
in proportion, it is easy to understand why their wives 
can afford to spend 41 billions of dollars a year for 
foodstuffs, nearly 6 billions of dollars a year for 
housefurnishings, and proportionate amounts for other 
staples and moderately priced luxuries. 

It is but_ natural that more people now pay more 
money for True Story at the newsstands than for any 
other magazine in the world. . . . True Story’s democ- 
racy of editorial appeal has made it the only great 
national magazine embraced by ‘86% of America.”’ 
Magazine advertisers MUST use True Story to sell 
this new market! 


‘True Story 


the NEW market 


Largest Newsstand Sale in The World 


writing to True Story please mention Nation's 


about a greater diffusion of pros- 
perity among all classes.” 


Many Business Men 
Sense Situation. 


Many manufacturers of staple 
and moderately priced luxury 
goods, such as the Pepsodent 
Company, Lever Bros. Company, 
Lambert Pharmacal Company, 
Fleischman Company, and the 
B. F. Geodrich Company already 
realize that their market horizon 
has enlarged to include all classes 
of our population. 

They are but a few of the hun- 
dreds of merchandisers who know 
that today, for the first time in 
history, trade-marked goods can 
be sold not only to the communi- 
ty’s classes, 14% of the popula- 
tion—but to the community’s 
, 86% of America. 

Semi-annual reports of their in- 
creasing sales indicate that the vast- 
ness of this new market makes it not 
merely desirable, but absolutely essen- 
tial to manufacturers of competitive 
merchandise. 

By advertising regularly in True 
Story they are placing their messages 





masses 


in the ONLY ONE of the great 
national magazines written for and 
read by “86% of America.” 

Because its readers are not inter- 
ested in magazines of more aristo- 
cratic appeal, True Story is giving 
advertisers the only reading group 
not reachable by any other great 
magazine; the only reading group 
they have never reached before; 


2,000,000 HOUSEWIVES who are 


reading the pages of a national mag- 
azine and spending the amount of a 
first 


national debt for the time in 


their lives! 





Will you investigate 
this new market 
for yourself? 


Write to True Story, 
1922 B'’way, New York, 
for “86% of America” 
the new book by 35 of 
the Nation’s leading F232 
thinkers, published as an™ 
important symposium of 
opinions on the wage 
earning masses. No ob- 
ligation, 
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Your 
Product— 


Tell allwho ought to know— 


What the product is 
(tell it with a tag) 


What to do with the 


product 
(tell it with a tag) 


What the product costs 
(tell it with a tag) 


Whatotherinformation 
is necessary to speed the 
product into ultimate 
use (tell it with a tag) 


Get in Touch with Denney 


The world’s largest maker of tags 
is able to give you not only low 
prices on quality tags, but new 
ideas in tag design and how to use 
them most effectively for produc- 
tion, transportation and sales. 


The coupon below, together with 
the tags you now use, will bring 
complete information. 


DENNEY TAGS 


WEST CHESTER,PA. 
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On the Business Bookshelf 


Foreign Trade and World Politics, by 
Herbert F. Fraser. Alfred A. Knopf, 
New York, 1926. $3. 

Mr. Fraser’s book gives a very understand- 
able explanation of the intricacies of interna- 
tional trade. Trade balances in particular are 
explained, and the various “invisible” ele- 
ments that affect the trade balances, such as 
tourist expenditures and immigrant remit- 
tances, are explained simply. 

Mr. Fraser treats the subject of world trade 
as it is affected by political motives, es- 
pecially tariff. The reason Mr. Fraser gives 
for treating international trade and interna- 
tional politics as one subject is that “eco- 
nomic questions are directly connected with 
great political problems. .. . We have about 
given up the use of the older and truer term 
‘political economy,’ and have substituted 
‘economics.’ But is it not a wholly inade- 
quate treatment to deal with such subjects as 
the production and distribution of wealth 
and leave out of consideration the state 
which defines, upholds, regulates, and taxes 
property? ‘The plain truth is that economics 
and politics cannot be torn apart and 
treated as separate sciences.” 


Profit Sharing and Stock Ownership for 
Employes, by Gorton James, Henry S. 
Dennison, Edwin F. Gay, Henry P. Ken- 
dall, and Arthur W. Burritt. Harper and 
Brothers, New York, 1926. 

“There is no inherent right to a share in the 
profits of an enterprise by the person who 
has accepted employment in that enterprise 
except in so far as it can be shown that he 
comes closer to a personal realization of cur- 
rent social ideals because of such participa- 
tion.” Profit sharing should “prove the de- 
sirability of its influence on the employes 
through increasing production, decreasing 
costs, strengthening the organization, or en- 
hancing ‘good-will’ as part of good manage- 
ment, thus indirectly benefiting society as a 
whole.” 

As to employe stock ownership, the authors 
think that it will tend to diminish rancorous 
dickerings between the heretofore sharply de- 
fined classes of capital and labor. Diffusion 
of ownership will “result in a closer realiza- 
tion of democracy in the organization of in- 
dustry.” However, it must be borne in mind 
that with employe stock ownership the em- 
ploye has all his eggs in one basket—admit- 
tedly a risky situation. An example may be 
cited of a New York company that sold stock 
to its employes in rosy times; when the com- 
pany suddenly went bankrupt, the employes 
not only lost their jobs but also their life 
savings that were invested in the business. 

The authors treat employe investment, cash 
profit sharing with executives and minor of- 
ficials and outside salesmen; and phases of 
profit sharing for the rank and file. 

Various appendices give detailed treatment 


| to many of the subjects of the book. 


| The Philippines—A Treasure and a Prob- 


lem, by Nicholas Roosevelt. J. H. Sears 
& Company, New York, 1926. $3.50. 

“The lack of a clear-cut national policy, 

with the almost certain prospect that if inde- 


| pendence is granted it will be followed by 


political chaos, financial corruption and eco- 
nomic disorder, is the outstanding hindrance 
to the development of the Philippines.” 

The Dutch for nearly three centuries have 


| been civilizing the natives of the Dutch 
Indies; we have been trying to do the same 
in the Philippines for twenty-five years: 


about 2% per cent of the population of the 
Dutch Indies go to school, while about 6 per 


cent of the Filipinos go to school. Examined 
more closely, this comparison is not so favor- 
able to our methods. The Philippine eduea- 
tion is academic and political, while the 
Dutch Indian is rather economic and agri- 
cultural training and much more practical, 
One result of our education is that lawyers 
are the most notoriously unemployed of the 
island population. 

Mr. Roosevelt last year visited Java in 
order to get a comparison first hand of our 
government and that of the Dutch in the 
East Indies. In this book he offers the latest 
survey of the conditions and problems of the 
Philippine Islands. Ordinary economic prob- 
lems are intensified by wide differences in 
culture, in language, and in religion between 
the various tribes of the islands. 


Modern Industrial Consolidation, by J, 
George Frederick. Frank-Maurice, Ine., 
New York, N. Y., 1926. $7.50. 

Mr. Frederick not only thinks that con- 
solidations are good for our business soul; 
but that we haven’t enough of them. He 
devotes one chapter to “Promising Fields for 
New Consolidation.” Soft coal is an industry 
which is in need of consolidation, he suggests. 
We may look also for more consolidation of 
department stores. There’s an interesting 
cycle of events that leads up to that con- 
clusion. The manufacturer at one time was 
larger than the retailer and, to some extent, 
dominated him; then the retailer grew up to 
be a department store and, in turn, rather 
overshadowed the manufacturer—was, in fact, 
able to dictate prices and credits. The ten- 
dency of manufacturers to consolidate again 
shifted the balance. Consolidations of de- 
partment stores may restore it. 

Mr. Frederick’s millennium of consolidation 
is not to be reached without halts on the way. 
From August 2, 1923, to June, 1926, the Fed- 
eral Government started thirty-five actions 
against alleged illegal combinations. 


RECENT BOOKS RECEIVED 


Americans from Abroad, by John Palmer 
Gavit. American Library Association, 
Chicago, 1926. $0.35. 


American Labor and American Democ- 
racy, by William English Walling. Har- 
per & Brothers, New York, 1926. $3. 


Corporate Resolutions, by Isabel Drum- 
mond. Ronald Press Company, New 
York, 1926. $6. 


Credits and Collections, by Richard P. 
Ettinger and David E. Golieb. (Revised 
Edition). Prentice-Hall, New York, 1926. 
$5. 


The Green Rising, by W. B. Bizzell. The 
Macmillan Company, New York, 1926. $2. 


The Mathematics of Finance, by Harry 
Waldo Kuhn and Charles Clements 
Morris. Edited by John Wesley Young. 
Houghton Mifflin Company, New York, 
1926. $3. 


Problems in Retailing, by Donald Kirk 
David and Malcolm P. McNair. A. W. 
Shaw Company, Chicago and New York, 
1926. $3. 


The Stock Market, by Charles Amos Dice. 
A. W. Shaw Company, New York and 
Chicago, 1926. $6. 


Wholesaling, by Theodore N. Beckman. 
Ronald Press Company, New York, 1926. 
$6. 
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SHIPBUILDING 
PAPER MFG. 


Moderate Plants 


* Industry He Melt peed 
Large Plants . 
COTTON TEXTILES 1,317.50 232,300 0.944c 
FOUNDRY 1,987.24 191,800 0.774c 
GRAIN MILLING 803.00 188,060 0.882c 
RUBBER & TIRE MFG. 10,199.00 2,677,000 0.774c 
STRUCT. STEEL W’KS 3,021.25 201,290 0.959c 


311.50 
855.50 


164,000 0.989c 
156,300 0.995c 


AUTO ASSEMBLY 979.75 94,660 1.047c 
WOOLEN TEXTILES 165.00 19,870 1.292c 
SHOE MFG. 101.00 7,980 1.61 1c 
BATTERY MFG. 60.00 34,170 1.076c 
MEAT PACKING 1,419.25 134,900 1.015c 
PUMP MFG. 405.75 12,150 1.669c 
FURNITURE MFG. 498.75 17,400 1.433c 
PAINT MFG. 153.00 


7.410 1.657c 





dustrial cities. 


OS ANGELES is a pro- 

gressive and enterprising 
city. It is an established pur- 
pose and policy of the city, 
supported by its great civic 
and business organizations, to 
control its water and power 
resources and rates, in order 
to contribute in a substantial 
manner to the establishment 
and growth of industrial en- 
terprises. This policy is the 
determining factor for stabil- 
ity of low rates for depend- 
able industrial power. 


In furtherance of this policy 
Los Angeles plans its future 


BUREAU of POWER and LIGHT 


207 So. Broadway 


When writing to 


anf SR OT 


— ty 


power requirements with the 
same keynote — permanency 
of construction and stability 
of rates. The continuation of 
this policy is further guaran- 
teed by the financially sound 
operating conduct of its 
management. 


Industrial executives may acquire informa- 
tion of a most specific nature as applied to 
their established or prospective plants. Call 
in your plant engineer and require him to 
advise us fully on the construction and pro- 
duction schedules you contemplate. There 
will be produced for you an accurate, in- 
dividual report. Your own conclusions 
then will be that the savings in power bills 
alone for a plant in Los Angeles will justify 
additional plant investment with lower pro- 
duction costs. 


rr Los Angeles, Calif. 


Bureau or Power anno Licut please mention 
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*®The Rate Chart shows only a few 
indidual consumers representing., 


typical industrial actwines as a 
basis for comparison. 


Jos ANGELES power rates 


with the rest of the 4 a States / 


Power Rates to Los cAngeles industry are 15% to 
52% lower than average power costs in large in- 
These rates are NET without in- 
itial installation costs to the consumer. 


Contented LABOR 
Freedom from industrial 
strife. 

Center of POPULATION 
Concentrated population 
plus a big tributary market 
makes Los Angeles the mar- 
ket center of the west. 

Abundant WATER 
As low as llc per 1000 gal- 
lons, obtained from cities and 
utilities, 2c per 1000 gallons 
obtainable by private wells. 

Cheap FUEL 
Gas at 20c per million B. T 
U's—oil 16gc per million 
B. T. U's. 

Low BUILDING COSTS 
Less plant investment re- 
quired. No extreme weather 
condraons to combat. 


Adequate TRANSPORTATION 


Terminus of three transcon- 
tinental railroads, a unique 
electric interurban system of 
1100 miles, harbor served by 
147 steamship freight lines. 

Efficient PLANT OPERATION 
100% plant efficiency 365 
days in the year. 

Proximity to RAW MATERIALS 
A great variety of products 
from the soil, vast muneral 
resources, both metallic and 
non-metallic, water-borne 

raw mai from 
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Ourselves as Others See Us 
By Raymond C. Willoughby 


A LONG LiFe, if not a merry one, is the re- Pecksniff was one of the best characters in 
ward Dr. Fiske, director of “a world famous Dickens. 
life extension institute in New York,” prom- 
ises to husbands who en- Unti British BANKERS lift the fog from 


But Wouldn’ta dure the continual nag- their statistical reports, no considerable prog- 
Naga Day Keep ging of their devoted ress can be made in Britain toward under- 


Everyone Away? wives. The man seeking standing the effect on in- 

to prolong his days should The Climate May dustry and trade of 
choose for wife a woman who intolerantly Be Cause of movements in the vol- 
nags, the doctor argues. Of the course com- Foggy Figures ume of banking credit, 
mended by the American medico, the Man- contends the Manchester 
chester Guardian Weekly says: Guardian Commercial. A “passion for mysti- 


fication would be at least comprehensible, if 
at ‘ > ” . ace 
been a constant pet of the English jester. eg oe 3 ag ene grote if 
But the shrew is no longer to be tamed or va rele something to hide. aH 
tittered at: she is to be canonized. Her _ what should be done about these British 
light, breakfast conversation is the ‘essence statietion! myetersns, te Guerdien nae, “Rem 
of medical wisdom (or so Dr. Fiske main- not time to copy the example ~~ by Ameri- 
tains). Sharp, wifely remarks about um- cam ‘DaaSers, ‘Whose emipie states! sebieay 
; : frequently form the platform of vigorous at- 
tacks on banking policy?” For illustration 
there is the work of B. M. Anderson of the 
Chase National Bank, who 


The woman who knows (and nags) has 





Big, heavy speeding trucks 

have smashed into Anchor 

Chain Link Fences—only to 
be brought to a standstill ! 


in analyzing the increase of bank credit 
since the war, gives to the world his dis- 
covery that the increase exceeds that which 
é was made necessary in war years by war 
What chance have sneak-thieves, needs. The expansion would be vustifiable 
tramps, and would-be trespassers : on the grounds of an increase in the vol- 
—against these unclimbable, im- ume of trade, but Mr. Anderson calculates 











; 
5 


ad nace cse Nica sslalcal Leh gen 





pregnable barriers of steel ! brellas, overcoats and staying late at the 
office are likened to the apple which keeps 


the doctor away. Sourness is all. It seems 


that the rise in the index of production is 
less than the fall in prices, and that con- 
sequently the United States in 1926 needed 


Anchor Fences have amazing en- that young men in search of the right wife only 92 per cent of the bank credit re- 
durance too when pitted against should think of one thing only: is she one quired in 1919. This increase has not been 
the elements. Their high carbon of Nature’s naggers? Plainly, all these needed for ordinary commercial purposes 


beauty competitions are absurd; let us have 


steel line posts of unequalled 4 . 
scolds’ tournaments and a non-stop nagging 


and Mr. Anderson has traced it to real 


f : estate loans secured by stock « 
ware geal copbencbeering prop® bout at the Albert Hall, with Dr. Fiske sdlicters’. Leule ale Bt in poste 
wire, galvanized after weaving ; testing the competitors for acidity. Then and instalment finance paper. That Amer- 
and other features of-construction at last we shall have the healthful home. ica’s gold reserves have been put to such 
insure years of protection. But shall we? Let Dr. Fiske remember a use is not exactly evidence of sound 


his Darwin. Adaptation to environment, 
survival of the deafest? There is hope yet 
Anchor Sales and Erecting Service is for husbands, and even before evolution 
gets to work, there is always cotton-wool. 





nation-wide. A phone cal!, wire or 
letter puts it at your disposal at once, 

On THE worp of Mr. Bruce, prime minister 

of Australia, as reported in the Nation and 

ANCHOR POST IRON WORKS Athenaeum, Australians believe themselves 


“the inheritors of all that 
9 East 38th St., New York, N.Y. Americans was won by American 


ey 5 ee Whom Bruce forefathers.” This defi- 
tse ms . Has Led nition of the Australian 

in Principal Cities . . 
point of view, the com- 
| mentator explains, came out while Mr. Bruce 
|was talking to a group of “sympathetic 
Americans” in London. To them he revealed 
his faith in “the transfer of the world’s center 
CHOR | from the older continents to the newer world 


of the Pacific.” From the prime minister’s 
CHAIN LINK 


; 2 ' talk, “Kappa” concludes that 


Australia, like America, regards with horror 
the Old World and its ancient hatreds and 
animosities, and has the ambition of cre- 
ating a great nation “animated by the de- 
sire of uplifting humanity.” It is interest- 
ing to have this new light upon the Aus- 
| tralian ideal. A mere inhabitant of the bad 
Old World can only regard the picture 
with silent admiration. In America, I 
imagine, the admiration will be anything 
but silent. One might have supposed that 
the closest sympathy between the States 
and Australia springs from a common feel- 
ing about the sacred mission of the Nordic 
race. This, it is clear, is a mistaken view. 
It is in the common possession of noble 
ideals that this Pacific rapprochement finds 
its basis. I> have always thought that 


eae ere ewer” 





policy, and Mr. Anderson is of opinion 
that, apart from ordinary commercial loans, 
there should be no further growth, for the 
present, in bank credit. The blame is 
mainly laid at the door of the Federal 
Reserve Banks, which through their open 





market policy (i.e., the control of discount 
rates by large-scale purchases or sale of se- 
curities instead of by alterations in the of- 
ficial discount rate), have been able unduly 
to increase the reserves held by member 
banks. In the same way the remedy also 
lies in the hands of the Federal Reserve 
authorities. They need not curtail dras- 
tically; it will suffice if they will hold back 
and “take in the slack.” 


THE MOVEMENT of American trade unions 


for a share in the control of industry by the 
establishment of labor banks and the pur- 


chase of large blocks of 

A British M. P. industrial securities is of 
Gives a Tip great significance to Brit- 
to British Labor ish industrial organiza- 
tion, declares William 


Graham, member of Parliament, when con- 
sidering in Foreign Affairs whether Britain 
can learn from America the means for solv- 


When writing to ANcHor Post Iron Works please mention Nation’s Business 
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--every business day ‘since 
there was a Multigraph 


Coe 









ew Yue 
de POLST: orm e 


inten: “| This Letter Should 


4 The [iterary Digest | Interest: 

ines _ Printers and Publishers— 

) because it comes from a recognized 
leader, both in the production and 
in the sale of printed matter. 


New YORt wovember Sth, 1926. 


a 
The American Maitigraph Sales co., ; 
2-22 Youey Sie Sales Managers— 
: because it is based upon long experi- 
: 


i. Herry 5. Sangersg Division Ma or. , . ; , f 
. a = ence with a prime factor in distribution. 





;entlemen; 


We x 
there was @ Wa 
of Lettera on 
time is oO exe 


e used the Multigraph every bugicess day since Direct-Mail Advertisers— 


bigraph, sand to say thet we have oroduced millions because it was written by one of the 
@ Various models which we have hed from time to 


peratione We have recently adfei to our equip~ oldest and largest users of the mails. 


ment one of your latest models having the wide automatic feeding, | p x 4 
facesimile sig@mture end jogger jievices, ani we think it erycels Executive and Financial 
all other model® hitherte ueed for the rapid orojuction of signed, 

fao~simile letters and of special forms in large quantities, Managers— 


A@ extensive users of various eee periee, begs because it recommends an efficiency 
we are anxious to encourage ail progress in t! s irection by } Ls “Gere f 
adding our testimony to the exzellence of the liultigraph and the i which is also an economy. 
courtesy snd afficieneoy of your service. 


Look in your telephone book for “American 
Multigraph Sales Company”, or write to address 
below for details regarding recent remarkable 
additions to the Multigraph line of equipment. 


Very truly yours, ae | 
TRE LITERARY ISAS. 
eed 


| 
| 
| THE AMERICAN MULTIGRAPH SALES CO. 
| 1806 East 40th Street, Cleveland, Ohio 
| | 
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ee | ing her industrial problems. If British trade 
unionism holds to its present policy, he eop- 
tends, “it will merely postpone the decision 
which the less advanced American organigzg- 


tions appear already to have reached,” for 
A O i | A “they have tumbled to the importance of con- 
trol.” Along with this suggestion of the 


power of finance, he gives notice that the ex. 
periment of American labor is hardly beyond 


For Colorful Buildings the laboratory stage, for 


no one desires to make too much of Ameri- 
can union experience, whether in the pur. 
chase of industrial stock or in the opera- 
tion of labor banks; it is probably true 
that the latter have still to face their real 
encounter with the orthodox finance of the 
United States. The movement has, hew- 
ever, made sufficient progress to lay its 
finger on vital features in the management 
of capital which (almost invisibly in Great 
Britain) exercise great influence on the 
daily lives and happiness of millions of 
workers. 

Conservative members of the House of 
Commons, in urging us to look to Ameri- 
can practice, say they would encourage in 
Britain a “property-owning democracy.” 
By that.they mean apparently great masses 
of small proprietors of capital. Vigorous 
thrift would give us that under any system, 
and not least under Socialist public owner- 
ship; but’ the world tendency to combina- 
tion makes the larger holding inevitable. 
Individual trade unionists cannot appro- 
priately face it. The trade unions with ae- 
cumulated resources can. 








Increasingly the faith is in public corpo- 
ration, which Mr. Keynes would probably 
call something between the individual and 
the state. If a consolidated trade union- 
ism were also the holder of industrial stock, 
it would be ready for its place in control, 
in the public interest; and no appreciable 
difficulty would arise in adjusting the an- 
nual return on its aggregate investment. 


| Soap Bubble Bombs 


OAP BUBBLE bombs are being manufae- 
tured at the United States Bureau of 
Standards. 

Secretary Herbert Hoover, of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, says the work being done 
along that line is basic. The manufacture 
and explosion of soap bubble bombs have 
revealed the chemical changes that occur in 
minute detail, whereas nothing could be seen 
of these changes when the bombs were made 


OLORFUL beauty in architecture is a af a aeank- shel 


F. W. Stevens, a chemist who studied in 




















Main entrance, Mecca Temple, New York City 
H. T. Knowles and Clinton & Russell, Architects 
Executed in polychrome glaze Terra Cotta 


| valuable means of distinguishing build- Germany in his boyhood days and later was 
: °17° an instruetor in the chemical laboratories of 
| ings from the commonplace. The brilliant universities, invented the soap bubble bomb 
: ~ 4 4 as a means of studying energy transforma- 
Saracenic motif of the Mecca Temple 1S an €X tion and the rate of flame propagation. re 
> 1 justment of cameras to photograph the 
| ample. Send for our booklet showing other changes has given complete and satisfactory 
| beautiful club buildings. It may give you a records of the results. 

suggestion. Bursting Bubbles Photographed 


N TELLING of the various experiments 
made before the soap bubble bomb was 
devised, Mr. Stevens says: 

“A spherical bomb of glass was used im- 


NATIONAL TERRA COTTA SOCIETY stead of steel. This deviee proved unsatie 


factory. An attempt was then made to use 

] 7 7 a soap film container, fired from the center. 
19 West 44th Street New ¥ ork, N. Y. The use of this simple and easily manipulated 
device in connection with photographic meth- 
- ' : ods revealed not only the accurate symmetry 
(On behalf of the Terra Cotta Industry in the l . S.) | maintained by the transforming zones during 
|the reaction but showed also that, at com 
| stant pressure, the rate of flame propagation 
|within the explosive gases remains constant 
aa a a —___————___'f | during the reaction.” 
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English Communities 
Try Publicity 


O BRIEF need be filed in this country 
N for community advertising. Results have 
genvinced even the most sceptical. But in 
England advertising has been looked upon 
askance—something a bit blatant, even crass; 
in a word, something “not done.” So the 
idea of community advertising has been slow 
in gaining general acceptance except by the 
resorts which have used it for some time. 

In Editor and Publisher, E. Hope Prince, 
editor-in-chief of the Liverpool Echo, dis- 
cusses the progress of this phase of the new 
competition. Mr. Prince speaks with au- 
thority as the editor of an evening paper that 
claims to be the largest of the evening papers 
in the United Kingdom, and as coming from 
Liverpool—“The first city to take up commu- 
nity advertising seriously.” 

“Some two or three years ago,” says the 
English editor, “a number of Liverpool busi- 
ness men decided that if the municipality 
itself, or the great Dock Board, was not yet 
prepared to undertake the experiment, they 
would, at their own expense, establish an or- 
ganization for advertising the city, and for 
disseminating news of its great shipping fa- 
cilities, its position as a distributing center for 
the fifteen million richest people in Great 
Britain—I refer to the manufacturing, to the 
cotton, woolen and engineering districts of 
the northwest and the Midlands—and of its 
suitability for industrial development.” 

“The first result of the establishment of 
this organization,” said Mr. Prince, “was to 
show Liverpool itself that while, by reason of 
its wonderful transport system and its proxi- 
mity to the workshops of England, it was an 
ideal center for the manufacturing industry, 
it was still what it had been in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, a city of ships. 


Improving Port Trade 


“IT ALSO succeeded in inducing the munici- 
pality to set up a committee for the pur- 
pose of devising means for improving the 
trade of the port, and as a result of its gen- 
eral activities it has attracted the attention of 
business men throughout the whole world. 

“Liverpool may be said to have shown the 
way to other English cities. In advertising 
it spends a paltry sum, when measured by 
the sums which are spent by smaller towns in 
America, and the money still comes from the 
pockets of a few public-spirited men,~-but it 
has given life to a movement which is grow- 
ing with great rapidity. 

“Other towns have adopted the idea. Leeds 
has decided to form an official publicity bu- 
Treau, and this year it will spend ten thou- 
sand pounds sterling on one week of concen- 
trated propaganda. That is enough to make 
a Leeds man of a past generation turn in 
his grave! 

“Hull business men have been called to- 
gether by the Lord Mayor for the purpose of 
forming a communal advertising company. 

“Bristol, animated by Liverpool’s example, 
has raised a large sum, at the call of the Lord 

ayor, for advertising the port. 

Neweastle and the smaller towns on the 
Tyne have joined together to form a Tyne 
Development Association, which is now ad- 
Vertising the advantages of the Tyneside in 
the press of the country. 

“Plymouth has formed an advertising com- 
mittee in connection with its Chamber of 
Commerce. 

‘Sheffield has a development bureau, and 
Manchester, which owes much of its pros- 
perity to the advertising genius of one large 
undertaking, is increasing its expenditure on 
fommunal advertising. I imagine that the 
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The thin g which is 
recognized as familiar isn’t 
nearly so strong as the one 
which is reco gnized as good 
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Many business men will grant that their 
stationery and customer forms could be 
improved. They say, however, that they 
would be throwing away something 
priceless if they made a change. 

This is false doctrine. A change for 
the better is always tecognized and 
applauded. Good design, good paper, 
and good printing make impressive 
and effective letters. 

For any business house that has a 
proper appreciation of the value of fine 
Stationery in establishing a good im- 
pression, and repeating it until it 
becomes part of the company’s good 
will, Crane’s Bond deserves first con- 
sideration. It is widely known among 
business men for its important com- 
mercial and financial associations. And 
its appearance speaks for itself. 

The Crane’s Bond portfolios demon- 
strating bow good design and all-rag paper 
express integrity will be sent to executives 
upon request. 


Crane’s Bond 


<A 100% NEW WHITE RAG BUSINESS PAPER 


CRANE ¢» COMPANY - DALTON, MASS. 
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Extra Power 


Through the Full Line 


Extra power is engineered into the full line 
of Wisconsin Motors—Sixes and Fours. 
Each model follows the improved overhead- 
valve design upon which Wisconsin has long 
specialized because of its consistently greater 
power output and economy. 


Whether the job to be powered is truck, bus, 
tractor or industrial machinery, a Wisconsin 
will give you “More Power per Cubic Inch” 
of piston displacement, more work per gallon 
of fuel fewer, cheaper repairs, and 
more working time between them. 


Wisconsin Power has become a real sales 
a simplified 
that 


asset—a line easier to sell, 
service problem, and _ performance 
builds up good will. 


We will gladly send the facts and figures. 


Wisconsin Motor Mfg. Co. 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Wisconsin motors are built in a full 
line of Sixes and Fours with a power 
range from 20 to 120 H. P.—for 
trucks, busses, tractors and con- 
struction machinery. 
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technique of British city advertising wil] 
never quite approximate to that in America. 
The normal Britisher turns pale when he 
reads of the terrifying efficiency of some of 
the American methods. 

“He is being compelled, by the force of 
circumstances, to adopt the American out. 
look more and more.” 

Mr. Prince traced back England’s “present 
mood of flirtation with the idea of commu. 
nity advertising” to the need for trade ex. 
pansion after the war. 

“The attitude of indifference to commu- 
nity advertising was comprehensible in the 
years before the war,’ he stated, “when 
Britain’s trade continued to expand, and each 
town took its share of the increased trade 
without inquiring too closely into the mea- 
sure of success which was attending its rivals, 
Towns appeared to be fairly content with the 
portion of success which God sent them, 

“But when the process of continuous trade 
expansion slackened, and it was discovered 
that the stream of wealth tended to flow, for 
some freakish, inexplicable reason, to other 
towns, they began to see that there would 
require to be an adjustment of their mental 
processes and their advertising technique if 
they were not to stagnate, or even to re 
trogress. 

“In the case of seaports, with which I am 
more familiar, we reached the stage at which, 
broadly speaking, there was a similarity of 
service to exporters and importers, and a 
fairly level standard of rates. But despite 


| that fact some of the younger ports began to 


capture a portion of the trade which, for 
many years, had been the virtual monopoly 
of the older established.” 





Congress and Fashion 


MNONGRESS has a brand new problem on 
its hands. If the proposition were to be 
stated for the high school debating team, it 


| would be put in this way: 


“Resolved, That it is more foolish for a 
woman to wear furs in summer than the 
sheerest stockings in winter. 

“ Affirmative—Dav ro C, Mills of New York, 
representative of the National Association of 
the Fur Industry. 

“Negative—Representative Walter W. Ma- 
gee of New York.” 

The truth is that such a debate actually 
took place behind the closed doors of the 
Appropriations Committee of the United 
States House of Representatives, and the 
official transcript of the executive session 
shows that Mr. Magee was against appro- 
priating more money to help raise fur-bearing 
animals so long as women “go around on & 
day when it is 100 degrees in the shade, wear- 
ing furs around their necks.” 

Mr. Mills defended the fashion, and as- 
serted that the “automobile has done a great 
deal to bring about that situation, because 
a woman is not comfortable in a car, travel- 
ing at the seashore or mountains unless she 
has her neck wrapped up.” 

“The hotter the day the more fur you see,” 
argued Mr. Magee, “and I am impressed with 
the ridiculousness of it.” 

“There is only one thing that is more ridie- 
ulous—the colder the day, the sheerer the 
stockings,” said Mr. Mills. 

“I do not know that I ought to say it, 
because the members of my own family are 
included,” said Representative Magee, “but 
the hotter the day, the more furs you see. 
That strikes me as ridiculous.” 

“Fashien is stronger than the government,” 
declared Mr. Mills. 

“They run everything, anyhow. That must 
be conceded,” agreed Mr. Magee. 
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{ What's Wrong 
S. A. Harégraft With Shorthand? 
is President of Hargraft & Sons, Chicago, ‘ 
8 Ill, largest imported-tobacco company Executives say:— 
© in this country, distributing the famous pe z doe 
t Ben Wade Briar Pipe and the Hudson § Out sick, eo my letters have to wait. 
: Bay Company’s tobaccos “If co only dictate while it’s fresh 
in mind. 
“I’m forced to cut dictation short.” 
a “She can’t help me with other things.” 
“ “If she could only take it as fast as I 
n think.” 
< “It’s the ‘ring and wait’ system.” 
% **She can’t get out all she’s taken.” 
Ss. That's enough! I'll send in the coupon 
1e below on general principles, 
a 
s Mn, 
le Re ae 
d 
or 
er 
id 
al 
if 
‘e- ; 
m 
at ec ° : 
0 
: The Dictaphone gives 
ite 
: h-i-n-k” 
or 
ly me time to t-n-i-n- 
Mary Brooks 
. e > 
“I refuse to be harried or hurried by shorthand,’ Private secretary to Mr. Hargraft, finds 
- Y that Dictaphone work is “‘much quicker, 
declares S. A. Hargraft, prominent importer sua snare epsiemaite ou8 Soety Same 
wracking, round-about shorthand 
on | 
be Users of high-grade pipes and tobacco’ much of our dictation after hours. But What’s Wrong 
know what “Sponsored by Hargraft”” even if we were always in, we'd have With Shorthand? 
i means. Read how he also “sponsors” The Dictaphones—they’re so much more ee 
the Dictaphone. Then resolve to try it yourself handy and useful. Secretaries say:— 
' Ferre ae en *‘I use The Dictaphone to keep in “Tis wend tee doh ds Hees. 
“a | touch with accounts the country over oa it alsa ieaaiile idl ileal 
| , and with our factories in England <<4¢teus: enstilt alain debi te eae 
fon LIKE many other executives of suc- and Canada. But I like The Dicta- over the phone.” 
cessful sales organizations, S. A. phone most because it gives me time “Hours wasted while he's in confer- 
re Hargraft, President of Hargraft &Sons 5, ppinb ence. 
the of Chicago, does much of the big sell- ae “These endless notes make me dizzy.” 
ted ing himself. Customers must be culti- Miss Mary Brooks, Mr. Hargraft’s “I’m nothing but a bell-hop.”” 
the vated by frequent contacts. Buttotalk secretary, also likes The Dictaphone far “No time for real secretarial work.” 
ion with them and attend to important better than shorthand. Besides giv- That's enough! V'll show him this trial 
ee | correspondence simultaneously is, of ng me time to relieve Mr. Hargratt of afr vight som, 
‘ing course, impossible. many duties,’’ she asserts, “it enables 
yids ‘ me to arrange my day to suit myself. 
~ Mr. Hargraft and his associatesmet The Dictaphone’s so much more MAIL WITH 
oli this situation squarely—by using The simple and so easy to listen to!”’ 
t Dictaphone in all their offices. : ap YOUR LETTERHEAD 
rea Executives and secretaries in all lines ices Cane 
eer ‘We'll not be bothered with short- of business say much the same thing. PEP yy em pee, od Ci 
bi hand,’’ says Mr. Hargraft,‘‘when The But you can never enjoy The Dicta- mr Y 
she Dj h hb dine tena J :. Wh O) Please notify your nearest office to , 
ictaphone serves us so much better. phone's benefits until you fry it. y let me try the New Model 10 without 
ee,” We are out most of the day, hence do not mail the coupon today? obligation. : 
vith C) I want to read what leading execu- iq 
tives or secretaries say about increasing f 
\dic- ay E H 0 their ability with The Dictaphone. : 
the Mail me FREE copy of your booklet, 1 
“What's Wrong with Shorthand?” R 
r it, I am a Secretary 0 
are Executive 0 (Check One) 
For Canadian inquiries address Dicta Sales Corp., 
Bai Lid., 4 Melinda o., Toman Comale : 
: es ‘ World Wide Organi 
London, Paris, Brussels, Faery, Shonghei, ete. 
“ £7 oye e NBs 
» and double your ability to get things done 
must 
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“The Shortest Route to the Orient” 


Attractive Fares 
to 


i Five 
Orient 
Ports 


and return 































THE shortest route to the 
Orient is also the inexpen- 
sive way. Note these round- 
trip fares: 

$600 Yokohama and re- 
turn. Sail from Seattle for Yo- 
kohama, returning viaHonolulu 


to San Francisco. Or return di- 
rect from Yokohama to Seattle. 


$692 andreturn. 
Sail from Seattle for Yokohama, 
Kobe and Shanghai, returning 
from Japan to San Francisco via 
Honolulu. Or return direct 
from Yokohama to Seattle. 


$750 Manila and return. 
Sailfrom Seattle for Yokohama, 
Kobe, Shanghai, Hong Kong 
and Manila, returning through 
the same ports and via Hono- 
lulu to San Francisco. Or return 
from Japan to Seattle. 

Go on palatial President 
Liners. Decks are spacious. 
Outside rooms with beds, 
not berths. The cuisine is 
excellent. 

A sailing every two weeks 
from Seattle over this ‘‘11- 
day route” to the Orient. 
Tickets are interchangeable 
with the Dollar Steamship 
Line, either the trans-Pacific 
or Round the Worldservice. 


A new field for work or 
play awaits you across the 
Pacific. Go now. 

Complete information from an) 


steamship or railroad 
ticket agent or 





The Three Pagodas 
Kashing, Grand Canal 


American Mail Line 
Admiral Oriental Line 


32 Broadway, New York 101 Bourse Bidg., Philadelphia 
177 Seate St. . Boston 112 W. Adams Str. Chicago | 
Dime Bank Building, Detroit 
D. J. Hanscom, G.P.A., 1519 Railroad Ave. So., Seattle 
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writing to the above steamship 


BUSINESS 


By Robert 


| UESTIONS of national policy are no 
longer settled by the solons of the vil- 
|lage store. Nor do these questions lend 
themselves to solution in these limited 
forums, for, with the increase in complexity 
|of modern life, newsprint has replaced oral 
debate as a means of forming opinion. As 
our government rests on our devotion to 
certain democratic formulae, among which 
faith in the judgment of the average 
man expressed through the ballot box, it is 
extremely important to make the electorate 
literate, at least. 

As in politics, so in business, modern 
methods make mutual understanding impera- 
tive. Because of the large number of work- 
ers who must be kept informed, the written 
word is superseding the spoken word. For 


is 
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News of Organized Business 


L. Barnes 


lets for his goods, and the retailer will be 
able to estimate the purchasing power of his 
territory. 

Plans are now being made for the collec. 
tion of the first figures which will exemplify 
the usefulness of a wide national distriby- 
tion census. The Director of the Census 
and a sub-committee appointed by Chairman 
Owen D. Young at a meeting held in New 
York on December 8 are working together 
in drafting a schedule and setting up machin- 
ery for obtaining immediate results. 

Widespread publication of business figures, 
the committee believes, will result not only 
in eliminating marketing wastes but will also 
be a powerful factor in eradicating violent 
price fluctuations. Henceforth, figures will be 
available where heretofore only rough esti- 





course, it 
hard to realize the 
handicap imposed 
on someone to 
whom even street 
car route signs, fire 
hazard placards 
and factory notices 
are unintelligible. 


18 


HE MAN who 


the prayers of the ing its citizenship 


ergies wholly on private matters, 
refuses to take part in public affairs, 
pluming himself on his wisdom in 
minding his own business, is blind to 
the fact that his own business is made 


. —James Bryce. 


most people who mates have been 
take their ability possible. 

to read as a matter _— a= ‘ ‘ 

f Financing 

0 


AST month, Col- 

— vin Brown, in 
his series of articles 
on local chamber 
and trade associa- 
tion activities, dis- 
cussed the problem 
of financing their 


, expending his en- 


All this and possible only by the prosperity of all. activities. We re- 
more has already —Herbert Spencer. cently received 
| been written and ‘ : some relevant in- 
shouted about the The most potent constructive influ formation on this 
dangers of _ illit- ence in a community is a body of subject from the 
eracy. The picture business and professional men banded Seattle, babes 
paper was prob- together for the purpose of improv- ton, Chamber o 
ably an answer to & iis P Commerce. 


Instead of rais- 
ing its budget fund 
every three years 





quarter of our 
population that 
cannot read_ the 
newspapers. But 
although the figures on our illiterates are 
staggering, there is a bright side to the 





picture in illiteracy’s decreasing proportions. 
| For instance, the native-born illiterates be- 
| tween ten and fourteen years old numbered 
552.200 in 1900, while in 1920 they numbered 
| 226.748. These figures indicate 
| general use of schooi facilities. 
| As school attendance laws are more rigor- 
ously enforced, these figures will be reduced. 
What the Civic Development Department 
of the National Chamber wants to do is to 


the more 


point out that the path to literacy leads 
lthrough the schools and to get a general 
|acceptance of this idea so that, when the 


| next census is taken in 1930, it will show a 

decided diminution in the number of illiter- 
lates. It is a long, slow, unspectacular job, 
| but in the course ef time an almost wholly 
| literate population can be built up. 


How and Who? 


OW many grocers and druggists are there? 
And how are they distributed throughout 
the United States? Who sells trunks and 
fursand bonbons? And do they sell them ex- 
clusively or as attractive additions. to their 
regular stocks? These and a host of similar 
questions will be answered by the distribu- 
ition census which is urged by the 
Chamber’s Committee on the Collection of 
Business Figures 

Eventually the census will provide exten- 
sive information to all classes of business 
men. The manufacturer, for instance, will 
have reliable distribution figures to guide his 
output, the wholesaler will learn of new out- 


being 


lines please mention Nation's 


by a drive in 

which a large num- 
ber of workers solicited three-year pledges, 
they now have the head of the Finance De- 
partment and one assistant devote their en- 
tire time to soliciting budget prospects and 
re-signing those whose pledges have expired. 
The advantages of this plan are many. For 
one, it relieves a large number of business 
men from a great amount of arduous work. 
For another, it insures covering many pros 
pects who formerly were missed because ef 
absence from the city during the campaign. 
The prospect receives a sales talk from a 
man who is informed regarding the work of 
the chamber and is able to meet nearly all 
stock objections. The salesman also is im 
formed ahead of time as to how much the 
business man can pay for the benefits that 
the business man will receive from his con- 


tribution. 
M' )NEY! The aim of capitalists as they 
4 force an unwilling public to buy the 
conveniences that modern artifice has made 
it possible for the great mass of the popu- 
lation to possess. Yes, undoubtedly so, but 
does that corrupt the good that comes from 
buying these drudgery-lessening products? 
However, this question of morals does not 
interest us here so much as the story of how 
a group of realists, representative of Ameri- 
can women after finding an intolerable con- 
dition, turned to these mercenaries as the 
logical people to clear up a bad situation. 
The General Federation of Women’s Clubs 
undertook a Home Equipment Survey whieh 
covered eigut million families, living in 2,228 


Buried in “Luxuries” 


Business 
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If your valuable business records are in Brooks Visualizers 
they can be locked up in the safe or vault at night. That is 
but one of many advantages of this portable, loose - leaf, 
visibly indexed book. A few others are given below. 


So eens e 





ee ee soe 


1. Every Sheet Visible 

Book opens by index tab to right series 
of overlapping sheets. The name, sub- 
ject, or number of each sheet is imme- 
diately seen. 


2. Ready for Instant Use 

No walking to and from cabinets or 
thumbing over cards or pages. 

3. Automatic Shift 
Instantaneously makes space anywhere 
for new record sheet or closes space 
after removal without disturbing others 
So easy that book is always kept up- 
to-date. 

4. Flat Opening 

On account of hinged back, book lies 
firm on desk, giving solid, flat writing 
surface, 

5. No Change in Your System 
Adaptable to any type of record. 

6. Threefold Saving 


No expensive files or cabinets——less help 
required—occupies less space in office. 


FEX-STTE 


Parent suerre 


THE BROOKS COMPANY 
Offices in 67 Cities 
1235 Superior Ave. Cleveland, Ohio 


Distributors for Canada: 


Copeland - Chatterson, Limited, Toronto, f ; 
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BUSINESS RECORDS ~ 
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Copyright 1927, The Brooks Co., Cleveland 
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{communities in the forty-eight states. This 
probably drew a picture of the conditions of 
living of thirty-two million people, or in the 
neighborhood of half the people living jn 
fe oA municipal boundaries. So these results war- 
rant attention. What were the conditions 
that made these women go to various trade 





9 \ associations for help? As Mrs. Sherman, 
+ RY president of the women’s organization, points 

out: 
4 ANCIENT port TAXES y As a nation, we American women do not 
N swore figured on the lengr - ; live efficiently; we do not reduce drudgery 
and beam of the ship. Mer- * to a minimum, even when means and op- 
/, chants, the boat owners of oe ww eo portunity permit; we do not avail our- 
@, A onc terme > selves of sanitary and labor-saving equip- 
somtagy of bollying bottoms, rd & > ment, but prefer certain luxuries and recre- 
) ocd ea ne ae ations to release from almost primitive 








tity Today in commerce and 
industry exactitude of meas- = 


achieving what we have set out to do, we 








og forms of domestic facilities. 
ficed id Llicit quan- . , . 
- pplird mesed f ; ‘’ We Americans are so absorbed in 
es 











surement is essential, partic- } a 5 ay nf = 
ularly in matters of . 
bem perature 


In selling instruments of measurement 


the obligation is ACCURACY 


If you knew exactly which instruments you sold were to be 
arbiters of life or death—you could sell to those buyers your 
best, and carry less accurate instruments for others. But 
you never know when any particular instrument of measure- 





ment may become an instrument of destiny. are so driven by a number of things, each 

. : | of which seems too important at the mo- 
The instrument you sell today may decide the fate of your | ment to be ignored or neglected, that some 
community's most valuable citizen tomorrow. On the seller, of us do not take time to follow a situa- 


on the maker of such instruments rests a heavy responsibility. 
In industry at its critical points; in the sick room while life 
hangs in the balance; on land, on sea, in the air when accuracy 
may mean life or death—Tycos instruments are meeting their 
obligations faithfully. The Taylor Instrument Companies 
make over eight thousand styles of Tycos Instruments used 
in the home, the hospital, the laboratory, in industry, on land 
and sea and in the air. They answer questions of tempera- 
ture—accurately. 


tion or a problem through. 

Instead, we take for granted what has 
been traditional or customary. We have 
said over and over again that we were a 
progressive people, knowing how to make 
money and how to buy conveniences and 
comfort with that money, until we believed 
this firmly. We have believed we lived 


efficiently. 
Taylor /nstrument Companies Mrs. Sherman then goes on to point out 
that we have at times pitied Europeans for 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., U.S. A. hey a9 aa . z 
the primitive living conditions in their coun- 
CANADIAN PLANT MANUFACTURING DISTRIBUTORS 


Senee Staion aianeenae mihindens tries, but this attitude was only due to a 

TORONTO SHORT & MASON, LTD., LONDON lack of knowledge of conditions in this coun- 
try, where many places are without even 
water or sewerage systems. Whole communi- 
THE SIXTH SENSE OF INDUSTRY ties must carry water in, and waste out, of 
their houses by hand and yet, as the survey 


Tycos lemperature/nstruments proves, many of these families owi automo- 
biles, radios, and phonographs. 

INDICATING - RECORDING - CONTROLLING What is the answer? Do American men 
and women seek more to kill the monotony 
than the drudgery of housework? It would 
seem so, for the facilities which relieve the 
entire family, including the mother, of mo- 
notony, outrank the devices that lessen the 
drudgery. -Automobiles, telephones, phono- 
graphs and pianos outstrip in numbers the 


“Because NATION’S BUSINESS helps me so ably | electric washing machine, dishwasher, electric 


sewing machine, vacuum cleaner, and me- 



































é . ; : . : : chanical refrigerator. 

in the study of business from a nation-wide viewpoint,’ Even the radio, new device that it is, out- 
" i ~~, : ranks all the time savers except the vacuum 

says Carl R. Gray, I resident of the Union Pacific Sys- desnia ah tcp ‘ou. 

tem, ‘‘I consider it indispensable.” In smaller towns the facilities for recrea- 

tion are owned by more people than what 

Because so many business leaders find NATION’S BUSINESS are usually considered the necessities. The 

‘adi ble. it } PE ee SPE a Pere bathtub, flush toilet, washbasiz and station- 

ELSPERSE é, it has grown fill its circu ation 1S now @ quarter of a ary laundry tubs are outnumbered by the 

million. If your advertisements are intended to reach such an automobile, telephone, ete. 

audience, write today to our Advertising Department. It is amazing, but a larger proportion of 


communities have library facilities than have 
| sewer systems or regular garbage collection. 
After discovering these conditions, the 


b] 
NATION S BUSINESS /women went to various trede associations 


Washington, D. C. to enlist their help in remedying these 
conditions. The women’s attitude was not 


that there should be fewer automobiles but 
that there should be more washtubs, ete. 
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S potty light 


spoils streets 


RE your streets illuminated at night—or are 
they merely punctuated with illumination? 


When walking or motoring, do you pass un- 
consciously from street lamp to street lamp— 
over an evenly lighted thoroughfare? Or is your 
approach to a street lamp like the approach of a 
train to alight shaft in atunnel? Do you emerge 
from shadowy blackness into glaring light, then 
go deep into blackness again? 


To make streets bright and secure, light must 
be evenly distributed from curb to curb and from 
lamp post to lamp post. It must be directed where 
traffic is moving. 


Bi-lux does this. Bi-lux is a new kind of re- 
fractor which directs five times the normal light 
up and down streets where traffic is densest. 
It floods extra light across from curb to curb. It 
keeps sidewalks sprayed brightly. It makes your 
streets as bright between lamp posts as under the 
lamp posts themselves. 


With Bi-lux, cities can put an end forever to 
uneven, spotty, inadequate light. St. Louis, for in- 
stance, is investing $8,000,000 in street lighting— 
the world’s largest street lighting project. The 
first section, consisting of 12,000 units of West- 
inghouse equipment, is now being installed. 


From Westinghouse your community can get 
anything for street lighting—from generator to 
MAZDA lamp. The Westinghouse Illuminating 
Engineering Bureau helps with counsel. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING CO. 


Offices in All Principal Cities Representatives Everywhere 
Localized Service— Men, Parts, Shops 





One of the first electric street lamps ever brought to 
America was brought to St. Louis. Tony Faust, famed 
restaurateur, returned from a French exposition with 
two ancient arc-lights. He put one inside his shop, the 
other outside, Many citizens predicted the place would 
be blown up some fine night. Others shook their heads 
and warned that a blight of insects or a deadly pestilence 
would be inevitable. 











estinghouse 


STREET LIGHTIWG EQUIPMENT 


@ 1926,W.E. & M. Co. 


Westinghouse Street Lamp. 
with Bi-lux Refractor. 











When writing to WestincHouse Etecraic & Manvuracturtnc Co. olense mevtion Nation's Business 
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Economy 


Bohnite case hardening compound has 
performance records that definitely assure 
you a greater heat treating economy and 
a uniformity of production all of which 
are emphatically reflected in your pro- 
duction costs. 


Write for proof of our statements 


The Case Hardening Service Co. 


2283 Scranton Road Cleveland, Ohio 





The GLEN 
SPRINGS 


N all America, there is no other 

place like this—where the 
Radio-active mineral springs and | 
the natural Nauheim brine baths _ | 
offer you all the advantages of 
European Spas. 

An estate of a thousand pine- 
fragant acres. A setting of match- 
less scenic loveliness in the heart 
of the Finger Lake country. A 
justly famous cuisine, with pri- 
vate Dairy and Poultry farms. 











| Adaily concert program. _ Visit 
| “the American Nauheim’’ this 


| winter—and take off ten years! 
i . * 


The Baths and other treatments are espe- 
| ctally suitable for heart, circulatory, kid- 
| mey, nutritional and nervous disorders, 
| rheumatism, gout, and obesity. Complet 
medical and hydrotherapeutic facilities, 
and modern aids to diagnosis. Write for 
illustrated booklets and special winter 


rates? 


THE GLEN SPRINGS 
WATKINS GLEN - NEW YORK 
WILLIAM E. LEFFINGWELL, President 
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So they went to the plumbing organizations, 
the electrical groups, and the public utilities, 
asking each for their help. The associations 
have all been very eager to help. It helps 
their business, and it does mean an increase 
in the efficiency of the American family. 
What is good for one is good for all. 

Looking over the tabulated figures of the 
survey, several questions are immediately 
raised. What is a high standard of living? 
Does it mean the possession of an automo- 
bile or of running water? Is it more im- 
portant to have a washtub in every house 
or to have a community library? Is the 
excess of libraries over sewerage and garbage 
disposal facilities due to Carnegie or to the 
well-known beneficent work of heavy rain- 
fall? 


Planning Land Growth 

dg gost the principles of city planning, 

and of the more recent movement for 
regional planning, to the whole of the na- 
tional area is called for in a comprehensive 
treatise on “Land Planning in the United 
States for the City, State and Nation,” issued 
under the auspices of the Joint Commission 
of Real Estate Education. This work goes 
into the problem of farm lands, forest areas, 
recreational, scenic, and water resources, and 
their development in such a way as to mini- 
mize the huge economic loss constantly be- 
ing entailed by the present haphazard meth- 
ods. 

This book is published as volume nine in 
the standard texts relating to real estate and 
issued jointly by the National Association of 
Real Estate Boards, the United Y. M. C. A. 
Schools, and the Institute of Research in 
Land Economics and Public Utilities. It is 
written by Harlean James, executive secre- 
tary of the American Civic Association. 

Dr. Richard T. Ely, American economist 
and editor of the series, in a preface to the 





| book points out that the whole problem of 


| 
| 
| 


| surrounding 


conservation is a problem of land planning. 
“City planning is now making way for re- 
gional planning, or, perhaps one should say, 
is becoming part and parcel of regional plan- 
ning. It is quite evident that the regions 
an incorporated city must be 


| planned out carefully if we are to have the 
kind of cities we desire, and the earlier the 


planning the larger the results accomplished 
with given expenditures. We see clearly on 
every hand the enormous involved in 
rectifying mistakes that could easily have 


loss 


| been avoided with wise planning,” he writes 


in the preface. 


But many yet do not that agricul- 
tural prosperity, and consequently the pros- 
perity of the country as a whole, depends 
upon the planned out utilization of agri- 
cultural land. Moreover, the utilization of 
agricultural land cannot be well planned 
unless agriculture is considered in its re- 
lations utilization of land for forests, 
recreational purposes, for urban 
all other possible uses.\ The troubles 
farmers now are essentially due to 
the fact that we have not had wise plan- 
ning in the utilization land. A great 
deal of land that should be producing crops 
of trees is now producing other kinds of 
crops and ve ry generally at a loss, because 
the land is poor land for agricultural pur- 


see 
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uses 


of 
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poses. We have the further result that 
food at high costs is dumped on the mar. 
ket and produces the phenomenon of a 
surplus that is disturbing us economically 
and politically. 

It is only as we make a synthesis, taking 
in the planning of land as a whole, that we 
san have the foundation of the highest at- 
tainable economic prosperity: 


Self-Government 


ECENTLY the National Chamber re. 

ceived an inquiry from the Canadian 
Horticultural Council for information as to 
what the Chamber had done in the line of 
promoting self-government in business. The 
Council is an organization representing 216 
horticultural or allied industrial organizations 
which have an underlying membership of 
85,000. In the letter acknowledging receipt 
of the material, E. B. Luke, president of the 
organization, wrote: 


Our council is really a parliament of hor- 
ticultural and allied industries in Canada, 





and each and every industry is represented 
on it. 

It is a fairly ambitious scheme, but after 
nearly five years we are making good prog- 
ress and believe that excellent results are 
being obtained by bringing the related or- 
ganizations together and getting them to 
work on a common basis. 

The reason I am interested in this mat- 
ter of self-government in business is that 
I have found that, particularly in horti- 
culture and agriculture, possibly in other 
lines, although I have not had the same 
experience, the tendency always is to let 
the government do it, and my belief is 
that the various industries can regulate 
themselves better than any outsider, in- 
cluding the government, but before they 
are ready to do this there is much to be 
done. 


Exports Increase 


¥ CONTRAST to the first six months of 
1926, which showed an excess of imports 
over exports, the figures for the first nine 
months of last year show export values m 
excess of imports. Imports failed to main- 
tain their high monthly averages of earlier 
months and exports gained during the third 
quarter of the year. This was partly due io 
the increase in European demand which had 
been weak up to the end of the first half of 
the year but picked up for the third quarter. 

Our World Trade, a publication of the 
Foreign Commerce Department of the Na- 
tional Chamber, is ready for distribution to 
those interested. Its figures are based on 
official statistics from the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce and are subject to 


revision. 
A NEW departure, so far as we know, in 
the field of “Buy at Home,” “Trade in 
Hometown” movements is being tried out by 
the Bloomington, Indiana, Chamber of Com- 
merce. Over the signature of “The Friendly 
Fifty,” a series of fifty-two advertisements, 
one a week, is appearing in four local news- 
These ads are on a variety of topics, 


Where to Trade 


Tt) 


papers. 


mention Nation’s Business 
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ioht up....for accuracy 


4 deren accuracy means anything, good 
lighting means everything. For keen 
vision, accurate and rapid physical response 
and freedom from eye-strain and fatigue 
depend on proper illumination. 


Why not give better lighting a trial in 
your plant? All it asks is a chance to prove 
its case. A trial installation in one section 
of your plant will not interfere with the 


EDISON MAZDA LAMPS 





regular routine. The results will prove 
conclusively that better lighting pays. 


Ask our engineers to send you a bulletin 
about lighting your particular kind and size 
of business or to send a man to advise with 
you about lighting. There is no obligation 
and no charge. Just drop a line to the 
Edison Lamp Works of General Electric 
Company, Harrison, New Jersey. 


GENERAL GR PLETE 


When writing to Epison Mazpa Works 


or Genera Evecrrit 


( 


MPANY please mention Nation's Business 
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CLOSE scrutiny, supported by seasoned judgment, forms the 


background for our varied bond offerings. All the benefits of 
intimate world-wide contacts, broad statistical resources, 
long experience in all fields of finance become yours when you 
buy bonds recommended by The National City Company. 
Monthly lists of current offerings will be sent you regularly 


upon request. 


The National City Company 
National City Bank Building, New York 


OFFICES IN 
OF PRIVATE 


50 


AMERICAN CITIES . 
WIRES INTERNATIONAL 


INTERCONNECTED BY MILES 
BRANCHES AND CONNECTIONS 


11,000 








im Selecting ... - 
YOUR MEMORIAL fv 
To A LOVED ONE _ Ingflled inthe belfry of your Church, 

id agan Chimes symbolize the memo- 
«you can provide ipl spirit in its deepest and most beau- 
no tribute more. //tiful sense. Their rich, mellow tones. 


. / sending forth the familiar strains of 
appropesste, more sacred old hymns, become a daily in- 
inspiring than... / 


spiration to reverence .... a priceless 
P @olden-Woiced  fonument'es the loved one whose 
Vv Deagan’ > 
Tower Thimes “” 


memory they perpetuate. 
Deagan Chimes—played by organist 


Standard Sets $6,000 and up 
from electric keyboard 
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J.C.Deagan lec 


272 Deagan Building, Chicago, Ll. 


When writing to Tue Nationa. Crry Company and J. C. Deacan, Inc., 


please mention 
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one reproducing the Principles of Business 
Conduct of the National Chamber, another 
on Good Roads, etc. No appeal is made to 
“Buy in Bloomington.” If there is criticigm 
of any activity in the ads, buyer and seller 
share equally; as, also, in any commenda- 
tion. 

The cost of this publicity is carried by 
fifty firms each paying a dollar a week, and 
so far but two of the fifty have “welshed” 
on their payments. According to the secre- 
tary of the local chamber, Mr. C. W. Mur. 
phy, the experiment has up to the present 
shown beneficial results, and this statement 
is based on the experience of thirty-one 
weeks. 


Discuss Water Power 





T THE meeting of the Western Division 

of the National Chamber, held at Colo- 
rado Springs, the subject which attracted 
most interest was the settlement of water 
rights between the states on the Colorado 
River. A major problem of the west is the 
development of water projects—that is, the 
|use of water resources for power, reclama- 
| tion, flood control, and supply. 

Most discussion at the present time cen- 
| ters around the Colorado River development, 
in which the seven southwestern states are 
vitally interested. The meeting did not 
|come to a final decision, but was the most 
representative of all factions which has yet 
held public debate. 
| Although the Colorado River is the out- 
standing project, the problem of the utiliza. 


4 





of 
other rivers 
western business men. 

The next Western Division meeting will be 


Willamette and 
the attention of 


the Columbia, the 
receiving 


tion 


18 


held im Honolulu, it was decided unani- 
mously. Trade—community and tourist—has 
grown enormously in the last few years, and 
it is logical that these men living in states 
particularly interested in the development 
our Pacific relations should attend the 
meeting. 

Coal, copper, corn and cotton are the most 
interesting of the bulk exports of the period 
covered by the publication. Seaports were 
bustling with coal carriers, corn prices were 
down and quantities up, cotton shipments 
declined only 5 per cent from the heavy 
shipments of the previous year though val- 
ues were down 25 per cent, copper prices 
were lower and shipments were smaller. The 
figures show that three-fourths of our ex- 
ports were in manufactured lines. 

With the decline in rubber prices we have 
the surprising phenomenon of Japan stand- 
ing ahead of the United Kingdom in the list 
of our suppliers. Japan now stands fifth in 
our list of customers and third among our 
suppliers. 


of 


Another Bonus 


UST AS the bonus to induce a new in- 
VJ dustry to a city has proved of doubtful 
value, so the bonus to induce a convention 
to a city has proved unsound. According to 
the International Association of Convention 
| Bureaus, it is also unethical. This point is 
|made in a letter from a prominent conven- 
|tion bureau manager who writes that the 
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chamber of commerce that furnishes free 
rooms, extrav agant entertainment, and in 
other ways seeks to break down the code of | 
ethics adopted by the Internal Association 
of Convention Bureaus is doing their city 
more harm than good. 


New Nacos President 


ALTER O. LOCHNER, secretary of 

the Trenton, N. J., Chamber of Com- 
merce, was recently elected president of 
National Association Commercial Organiza- 
tion Secretaries for the year 1926-1927. 

Mr. Lochner was elected to the position as 
president at the annual convention in Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. He was, last year, secretary- 
treasurer and has been a director of the 
organization for the past. two years. He was 
a member of the 1924 Program Committee 
and its chairman in 1925. 

He is responsible for the publication of 
“Chamber of Commerce Income and Sup- 
port,” and it was under him that the first full- 
time executive office of NACOS was estab- 
lished. 

His election to the presidency is the climax 
of a long career of work for NACOS. 

Clarence R. Miles, secretary of the Daven- 
port, lowa, Chamber of Commerce, is the 
newly elected secretary-treasurer. Members 
of the new Board of Directors are: John B. 
Reynolds, Indianapolis, Ind., first vice-presi- 
denty Roscoe H. Goddard, Worcester, Mass., 
second vice-president; L. P. Dickie, Tampa, 
Fla.; William Holden, Tulsa, Okla.; M. E. 
Melton, ‘Texarkana, Ark.-Texas; Christy 
Thomas, Seattle, Wash.; H. M. Van Auken, 
Wichita, Kans. 





Coming Business Conventions 


(From Information Available December 20) 





Date City Organization 
Jan. 31 to 
Feb. 5... . .Cleveland Artistic Lighting Equipment 
Feb. Association. 
1-4......Detroit......Page Fence and Wire Products 
Association. 
Wk. of Ist.Chicago.....Common Brick Manufacturers 
Association of America. 
1-3......Detroit......Sand Lime Brick Association. 
2 New York...Textile Color Card Association 
of the U. 8., Inc. 
es. 5 New York...Association of American Wood 
Pulp Importers. 
3 soston......New England Street Railway 
lub. 
7 .New York...American Steamship Owners 
Association. 
7-8......New York...National Association of Retail 
Secretaries. 
7-10.....Milwaukee...International Association of 
Master Painters of U. S. and 
Canada. 
ae Ottawa......Ottawa Motor Show. 
8 .New York...Corset and Braasiere patos - 
turers Association of U. | 
ae Chicago..... Nations 4 School Supply se 
ciatic 
e......Boston...... New E cal and Builders’ Supply 
Association. 
S-9......Boston...... New England Retail Clothiers’ 
and Furnishers’ Association. 
8-11.....Pittsburgh ..Merchant-Tailors Designers As- 
sociation. 
8-11.....Washington..Tile and Mantel Contractors’ 
Association of America. 
10-11.....Chicago.....Hollow Building Tile Associa- 
tion. 
14-19... ..Detroit......American Ceramic Society. 
15-18..... Philade Iphia a. Pe oot ania and Atlantic Sea- 
3 board Hardware Asso., Inc. 
15-19..... Chicago.....Midwestern Enginee ring Ex- 
- position, Inc. 
15-19..... Chicago... . .Chie ago Power Show. 
ao New York...American Railway Car Institute. 
21........New York...American Paper and Pulp 
Association. 
21-22.....Chicago.....American Concrete Pipe Asso- | 


ciation. | 
page National Association of Paint 
Ss Distributers. } 
21-23.....New York... National Paper Trade Associa- | 
: tion of the U. 8. | 
22-24 e's Chicago .. American Concrete Institute. 
22-24... .. Washington. — Association of Builders 
ae xchanges 
22-24.... . Boston . New England Hardware Dealers 
——— Association. 
~£9.....Atlantic City. Wholesale Bt ationers Associa- 
a, . tion of U. 
oo. oes Chicago _...Central Supply Association. 
Bs Cincinnati... National Builders Supply Arso- 
ciation, Inc 
roma Western Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association. 


21-23.... .Chicago 


24-26 Ta 
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HE qualities which have advanced Newsteel Sheets—good steel 

sheets—to leadership are their superior ability to take all manner 

of draws, bends, stampings, and punchings; their certainty of 
giving long and true service after severe shaping operations; and finally, 
a density and a freedom from flaws which give an even surface and assure 
good finishes. 


Today, the business world is awake and receptive to the advantages of 
products made from sheet steel—auto bodies and parts—one of the most 
important uses... desks, files, cabinets, partitions . . . even elevators. The 
very qualities that recommend these products, however, emphasize the 
importance of using steel sheets which make for longer and more satisfactory 
service... and yet keep manufacturing costs at a minimum. 








Because Newsteel Sheets—good steel sheets—meet these requirements 
perfectly, they have attained recognized leadership in the automotive field, 
as in many others. 


Newsteel Engineers will be glad to co-operate ... work with you in your 
own plant to determine the best type of good steel sheets for your particular 
requirements. 


THE NEWTON STEEL COMPANY 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


CHICAGO CLEVELAND DETROIT NEW YORK 
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pe The chart shows vivid- 
2, ly the rapid growth of 
papeeiee in the three 
argest Florida cities. 
C Note particularly the 
growth of Tampa since 
1920. 
MPORTANT to the development 
I of all great cities is the growth 
of its trade territory. Tampa is a 
,  conspicuousexample of this fact. It 
} is the Key City toSouthern Florida. 
i} Population in Southern Florida has 
increased to a point where a new 
trading territory has been evolved. 
It is a territory rich in resources, 
rich in production, rich in type of 
and is 
economically, efficiently and satis- 


consumers it constitutes, 1 


i factorily served from Tampa. 
\) The Florida-Portland Cement Com- 
} pany, Kreiss Potassium-Phosphate 


sentative industries have recently 
established plants at Tampa be- 
cause of vital production econo- 
mics due to its strategic location. 
_Power, Raw Matcrials, Water, 
= Labor, Transportation facilities 
and Low Taxes are also contribut- 
ing factors to ae advantages 


j Company and several other repre- 
} 
j 






“Sz. asa logical place for manufa._ur- 
; ing plants, branch factories and dis- 
> 


tributing bases. 
Key City to America’s v~.- ~*\ 
New Trade Territory 
A comprehensive survey of Tampaand Southern & 
Florida will be prepared for interested execu- 
tives upon request. It will be based solely upon 
specific up-to-date data, presented from the stand- 


oint of your needs. Please make your request 
fos this survey on your business stationery. 


Industrial “Bureau 
TAMPA BOARD OF TRADE 









Listen in on WDAE—Tampa, Sunday eve- 
ning between 9 and 10 o'clock and enjoy 
an entertaining program. 
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ordered from us at cost. 

We will give permission upon 
request to reprint articles from 
Nation’s Business in house organs 
or in other periodicals. 
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Chamber “Do’s” and “Don’ts” 


Tuts Is tHe Firru of a series of articles on 
chamber of commerce and kindred organiza- 
tion activities. Copies of a pamphlet pre- 
pared by T. W. Howard, accounting expert 
of the Department of Manufacture of the Na- 
tional Chamber, entitled “Financial Control 
and Accounting for a Chamber of Com- 
merce,’ may be obtained on application to 
Organization Service —Tue Eprror. 


1 UDGETARY control of a chamber’s 
finances” has a forbidding sound and 
conjures up a picture of difficult and 

cumbersome methods. As a matter of fact, 

it is quite simple, and the records serve as a 


|chart by which an organization steers its 


course, 

Both theory and practice agree on the 
advantages of budgets. They enable chamber 
executives to prepare programs of work that 
will emphasize the many activities in their 





proper relation one to another and with a 


| reasonable expectation of being able to carry 


| them out. 
| flexible enough to meet changing conditions 





| of activities: 





writing to Tampa Boarp oF 


vening 


This program, of course, must be 


and yet be made up so that a chamber’s 
energies are not wasted on many projects, 
none of which are completed. 

A few jobs well done are invaluable adver- 
tisements for a chamber. So interwoven are 
the program of work and the budget that it 
may well be said that they constitute the 
comprehensive operating policy for the year. 

A properly devised budget system is an 
essential companion to the accounting system. 
Its use authorizes the salaried executive of a 
chamber to proceed in accordance with its 
provisions and obviates the need of con- 
the board of directors every time 
he wishes to buy a stamp. He knows whether 
or not an item is in the budget, and, if it is 
in, he may pay it without delay or ‘red tape. 
The budget protects the secretary as well as 


the members who have contributed to the 


| financial support of the chamber. 


What Is a Budget? 


\ THAT isa budget? Asapplied toa cham- 
ber it should include two things: First, 
1 carefully developed and itemized program 
and second, a detailed financial 
prospectus for the time covered by the 
program of work, usually a year. It should 
not be considered as an appropriation of 
funds but rather as a set of standards, which, 
if exceeded, indicates unwise expenditure and 
if not exceeded is an evidence of efficient 
operation. The budget is an authorization 
to the secretary to incur financial obligations 
up to the amount of the appropriation, but 
beyond that point he should confer with the 
budget committee or the board of directors 
as to the policy to be pursued. 

The budget is not simply the setting aside 
of funds for the use of various departments 
ind committees. Nothing could be more un- 
than this idea, for it is easy to 


fortunate 


|drop into the habit of spending all of an 
| appropriation 


whether the expenditure is 
sound or not. Furthermore, where absolutely 
fixed appropriations are made, there is a lack 
of flexibility which is injurious to the best 
interests of the chamber. On the other hand, 
a budget is not a guess, and more than mere 
curiosity should be applied to the considera- 
tion of the actual results of budget appropria- 


tions. The basic idea behind the budget is 
Nation's 
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V—The Budget 
By Colvin B. Brown 


Manager, Organization Service, Chamber of Commerce of United States 


the intelligent direction of a chamber’s ag 
tivities. 

In making up a budget, it is first necessary 
to have the program of work clearly in mind, 
Then the budget makers must study the 
question of anticipated revenues, The secre. 
tary should have prepared figures on the 
membership loss or gain rate, the revenues 
from membership dues, and revenue from 
other sources which refers largely to the ger- 
vice or budget fund which I described in 
my last article. With this information the 
budget committee can intelligently make up 
its figures for the ensuing year. 

In making up the membership loss or gain 
rate, one must remember that the number of 
members in good standing at the beginning 
of the year is used asa basis. It is not sound to 
use the figures for the end of the year. This 
question should be approached neither optimis- 
tically nor pessimistically. After obtaining a 
sound figure on the number of members, the 
revenue from the dues may be calculated. 

What to Do with a Surplus 

THE QUESTION of surplus is much 

mooted. It is true that a chamber is a 
non-profit-making institution, but it is a prin- 
ciple of sound business that expenses should 
always be a little less than income, at least 
until there is a little surplus put away in an- 
ticipation of the proverbial rainy day. The 
amount of the surplus depends entirely upon 
local conditions, and no general statement 
can be made, but the principle of having a 
small surplus is sound. 

The program of the work having been de- 
termined and the probable amount of 
revenue available for expenses estimated, the 
secretary, as the chief administrative officer 
of the chamber, can go ahead and work out 
his preliminary budget. In making this up, 
it is important to have the figures for the 
last two years at least. After it is made up, 
the total will probably be more than the 
budget. fund, but by clipping expenses here 
and there it can be made to conform. 

This budget will then be reviewed by the 
budget committee and, after their work is 
done, referred to the board of directors. 

After this is done, the secretary is provided 
with authorization to go ahead with his work. 
Under this system it is unnecessary for the 
board of directors or an officer of the cham- 
ber to authorize or countersign every check, 
is has often been the case in the past. 
Promptly at the end of each month the 
secretary provides the directors with a finan- 
cial statement from which the board can see 
if expenditures are within the budget appro- 
priations, 

It must be pointed out here that only 
when some unusual emergency presents itself 
should the budget be changed. If there is 
some important activity in which the cham- 
ber should participate, it is possible for the 
board of directors to rearrange appropria- 
tions, but only under unusual circumstances. 

It has been the unfortunate experience of 
some chambers that, once a budget is set up, 
the department heads or committee chairmen 
assume that they are entitled to spend up to 
the full amount of the budget appropriation. 
This is an entirely wrong point of view. It 
is important to realize that the budget is 
more than an appropriation. It is a standard 
and guide. 


Business 
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rin- 
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bs An industrial tractor equipped with 
he FRENCH & HECHT expansion wheels for 
se rubber tires is a different tractor, with a 
ga greater earning capacity and longer life. 
- Better traction under all conditions is af- 
the forded because FRENCH & HECHT Wheels 
pe are mechanically correct. 
ba The great strength and rigidity of these 
up, | wheels meet all sudden shocks and strains with 
= STEEL WHEELS never a sign of stress. 
French & Hecht are the largest The time and expense of replacing tires is cut to 
the 
. eet po ged an gg de Arr ba the minimum. The expansion feature does away 
for over 2,000 different kinds with the old power press method and a crew of men. 
ided 
ae of machines, inclading: 
k. > P . ° 
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BRUNSVIGA 


Midget Calculator 
Compact and Competent 


A highly developed calculating machine 
of unusual speed, accuracy and ease of opera- 


tion. The product of Europe’s most famous 
calculating machine experts. Long and 
widely used in this country by largest banks 
and industries. 


Meets every figuring need. Adds, sub- 
tracts, multiplies and divides with all factors 
visible at end of calculation. 


Weighs but 9 Ibs. 
Can be carried on one hand 
Mail Coupon Below 
for description, price, etc. 


BRUNSVIGA SALES COMPANY 
309 S. 15th Street 
PHILADELPHIA 
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| BRUNSVIGA Calculator. ! 
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IT HE ey eyes of the ethene are siesta upen n Detroit | s 
because of its remarkable growth and prosperi- 

ty. ‘Its own people give daily evidence of their faith | 

in its future by factory expansion, new taduuttion, cod 

mammoth buildings and the erection of homes 


and more homes. 7 





Detroit's natural beauty, its water and rail facilities " 
its industrial opportunities, its educational and | 
home life advantages and its spirit of contentment, 
and progress have attracted people from every- 
where. 

Fortunes have been made in Detroit Real Estate 
—the investor has exceptional opportunity here, 
Yet this ““Wonderful City” is only i 


beginning its career as a great f 
ree | 


| commercial and industrial center. 
authoritative facts ina profusely , /D me 


nisin. 














We have compiled the vital, (“> 
illustrated book whichis = 
"| free upon request. 
| Wanted—State ey 
Men of character and stand- 
ing. Big pppersasity for / 
men who can q¢ 
GLOVER WATSON 
ORGANIZATION 
Incorporated 
| Washington Blvd. Bidg. 
Detroit, U. S. A. 

























| of manufactures. 
for which reports are in hand, the value of 
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Chips from the Editor’s Work Bench 


ORKING back stage, two psycholo- 

gists have taken soundings in the 
mental depths of fifty Ziegfeld and Shubert 
beauties, and now tell the world that the 
chorus girl is not so dumb, for she scored 
an average of 128 in the intelligence tests, 
67 points above the average of the male 
population of the United States, as deter- 
mined by the war-time examination of 
1,500,000 men. To put her showing in 





these psychologists cite the 


better case, 
standings of some other occupational 
groups—business men, 86; actors, 75; col- 
lege women, 130; college men, 127. 

There’s reason enough here for complete 
revision of the ancient association of beauty 
with mental inanity. Perhaps amends for 
the long lease of unfounded credulity could 
be made by consigning all the glib patter 
about “beautiful, but dumb” chorus girls to 
the far limbo where rust all those fraudu- 
lent gags about “the tired business man’— 
not that there is any demonstrable relation 
between the two phrases, but because both 
got currency under false pretenses. 


LONG WITH the refreshing report that 
the nation’s output of carbonated 
beverages has got up to $236,027,000 a year 
comes word that a Chicago union distin- 
guishes between a “soda clerk” and a “soda 
dispenser.” The clerks demand a mini- 
mum wage of $35 a week; the dispensers 
contend for $45 a six-day “week’”—a de- 
clared distinction well calculated to rouse 
new awe for the marvels of specialization. 


F ANY award is made for the most or- 

iginal piece of advertising during 1926, 
the feat of the Burlington’s publicity agent 
will be able to get up to the judgment seat 
under its own steam. Stumped with the 
question of f whether to say in a proposed 
advertisement, “There is produced two- 
thirds of the oats,” or “are produced,” he 
put the query to university professors and 
to lexicographers. No matter that the au- 
thorities divided evenly, and that “there is” 
won on the toss of a coin, the astuteness 
of this publicity agent got free notice 
for his company in a great many hews- 
papers. Pundits may quarrel with the 
crammar, but the adroitness of the adver- 
tising is something beyond mere words. 


ABELS and tags, among the most vis- 
ible by-products of politics, are more 

in demand than ever, argue the figures 
dug up and sorted by the diligent Depart- 
ment of Commerce in its biennial census 
For 1925, the latest year 


the output of labels and tags was $22,837, 
119, and for 1923, $20,983,604, an increase 
of 8, 8 per cent. 

It is plain enough that fashions in politj- 
cal labels change with the fickle public 
favor for party platforms. The red of 
yesterday becomes the pink of today, and, 
perhaps, is bleached to a political white. 
wash by tomorrow. This capricious jp. 
constancy in the showing of colors hag 
caused no label maker to shut up shop; 
rather, his factories are multiplied, 103 _ 
them in 1923, 113 of them in 1925, 

As for changes in the labels of our in- 
dustrial philosophy, no one need be a cen- 
tenarian to remember when the unions were 
labeled “dangerous radical organizations,” 
Nowadays some of them are labeled “bul- 
warks of conservatism.” When Stalin, 
Soviet chieftain, declared that “the im- 
portant thing is for Russia to get control 
of reactionary labor unions,” he had an 
eye on the American Federation of Labor. 
With the characteristic operations of cap- 
italistie enterprises so widely exemplified 
by “labor” in banks and in insurance, the 
“capital” and “labor” tags in use only a 
decade ago are no longer dependable for 
group distinction. To expect that all labels 
will look alike to all observers is unreason- 
able. More plausible it would be to argue 
that the apparent variability in label 
colors depends on who calls whom, what. 


Y RESOLUTION, the American Asso- 
ciation of Engineers, through its board 

of directors, has approved “the elevation of 
an engineer to the presidency of the United 
States.” To make a case the engineers of- 
fer in evidence their accomplishments in 
behalf of a higher standard of living in 





America, and the beneficial coordination of 
industry and government through the ap- 
plication of scientific principles. By placing 
the chief executive authority in the hands 
of an engineer, the Association reasons, the 


extension of industrial coordination re- 
quired for continuance of prosperity will be 
best attained. 

No great play of words is needed to give 
understanding of the engineer’s important 
place in our civilization. He designs the 
useful harness for power, conquers the 
earth and the waters under the earth, 
prospers the works of physicist and chemist, 
and the affairs of corporations and of gov- 
ernments wait upon his counsel. He is the 
substance of our national genius for organi- 
zation. 

With so much of dependence on this 
prodigious servant of mankind, society 
should be interested in the constituents of 
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°| “CATERPILLARS” 
: can do it-/ 


ALERT executives are asking themselves 
some such question as this —‘*‘How can we 
use the power and traction of “Caterpillar” 


“ Caterpillar” Tractors to save or make money ?” 
Tractor Prices I : a £ Lj f 
i) | ie: ‘eae n strip mining of coal, just for example, 


sasha the “‘Caterpillar” moves the dirt, shifts the 
a Sp A 5 tracks, spots coal cars, hauls machinery, ete. 


ap- Sixty. . . $5000 There’s a place for it in your work—ask 
cing 4 andro 


nds for our newbook “Better, Quicker,Cheaper.” 
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re- 
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¢ There’s a “Caterpillar” Dealer near you + 
rive 
tant 


the CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CoO. 


the Executive Offices: San Leandro, California, U. S. A. 
rth, Factories: Peoria, Illinois - San Leandro, California 


nist, New York Office: 50 Church Street 


rOV- j Successor to 


the j BES Soy The Holt Manufac- HOLT 


j turing Company 
ani- | (6NB) 
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his training. An informative proposal of 
the requirements is presented in a report 
of the Society for the Promotion of En- 
gineering Education. Of especial con- 
sequence is the recommendation for “a band 
of humanistic subjects extending through- 
out the curriculum,” a prescription that 
probably would include history, political 
science, and sociology in addition to the 
essential engineering basis. Well, if the en- 
gineers really have their eyes on the presi- 
dency, their candidate certainly would be 
no less “available” for a working knowledge 
of the humanities. 


HILE TRAVELERS’ tales still hold a 
measure of marvel at the openness of 
the great open spaces, the national itch 
for organization is in a way of incorporat- 
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artists. In this later day the chamber 
needed to look no farther than its own 
roster for men able to paint the town. 
Bright and gay in the booklet are pages 
that took their colors first from the palettes 
of Coles Phillips, Orson Lowell, Joseph C, 
Leyendecker, Ernest Albert, Lucius W. 
Hitchcock, Walter Beach Humphrey, Frank 
X. Leyendecker, Fred Dana Marsh, Ed- 
ward Penfield, Norman Rockwell, L. A. 
Shafer, and George T. Tobin. For the 
record of its physical graces this charming 
old town stood in revealing and varied pose 
before the inspired camera of Kenneth 
Clark. For proper and engaging introduc- 
tion to the rest of America, New Rochelle 
has wisely relied on the prepossessing pen 
of Augustus Thomas. 

Citizens all and chamber members all, 


WANTS 
DISTRIBUTORS 


ty 


An Amazing Opportuni 
That May Pay You 


$6000 to $12000 A Year 


AYTON, known as the birthplace and centre 
of the aviation industry is also the home of 
the Super Salesman Idea and such well known sales 
organizations as National Cash Register, Frigidaire, 
etc. Now, a rapidly growing Dayton manufacturer, 
similarly organized, whose sales already run several 
million dollars annually, offers another golden 
opportunity in a national sales and distributing 
organization. This time the opportunity is in the 
field of Fire Protection . . . a field of rapid growth, 
minimum competition, and tremendous sales pos- 
sibilities. 
A Glimpse of the Market 
The market is everywhere. Everyone who owns 
anything that will burn is a possible user of fire 
extinguishers. 27,000,000 homes, alone, need one 
or more extinguishers. There are 20,000,000 autos 
and trucks only 5% protected against fire. Estab- 
lished corporations, factories, stores, offices, hotels, 
schools, restaurants, public institutions, etc., are 
continually buying equipment, replacing obsolete 
equipment, and purchasing additional extinguishers, 
recharges and refills. One city block is capable of 
sales running into ‘thousands of dollars! New 
buildings often buy without question. There 
never can be a saturation point for fire extinguishers | 
—America’s new buildings total six billion dollars a 
year! 


ing select bits of western scenery. From 
Bozeman, in Montana, comes word that the 
“dude ranchers” have put their heads to- 
gether and set up the Dude Ranchers As- 
sociation of the Northwest. Well, this busi- 
ness of making life more interesting for 
eastern tenderfeet is now big enough to 
justify its wide-spreading title. Begun in 
1886 as a sporting proposition by several 
graduates of eastern colleges, the original 
boarding-house proportions of “dude ranch- 
ing” have been expanded to million dollar 
magnitude in Montana alone. 

No offense was intended, and none seems 
to have been taken at the picturesque 
designation of the paying guests. With the 
vacationist thus distinguished from the 
native, the “dude” has come to a refined 
distinction in his own ranks—the visitor 
arriving by train is still a “dude,” but the 
sojourner who travels by motor is a “sage 
brusher.” Possibly this rift signifies two 
more organizations, “Dudes, Ltd.,” say, and 
“Sage Brushers, Inc.” And what of the 
owners and the guides, the “boss wranglers” 
and the “dude wranglers?” Eventually 
they will feel the clubby urge toward formal 
and exclusive goings on. They, too, will 
find it difficult not to obey the national 
impulse. 


these men, with their fellow citizens, have 
joyfully contrived a new sort of civic pub- 
licity. To put their affectionate regard for 
their home town on paper, they drew per- 
sonal checks to meet the printing and 
publishing costs. Not one line of advertis- 
ing went into the booklet, and no profit 
was derived by the chamber, the contribu- 
tors, or any outside interest. It may be 
that the paintings reproduced in the book- 
let “rather obviously assure its success,” 
but more than a labor of loving artists, it 
is the refreshing and convincing ev idence 
that America has communities rich in the 
intangibles men seek. 

















ITH the Food Standards Commit- 

tee inviting criticisms of the pro- 
posed standard for “cultured buttermilk,” 
it seems fair to ask whether this pedigreed 
product is the direct descendant of campus- 
bred cows. 


YWitl considerable reason, a visitor to 
these shores might conclude that 
Americans put themselves more to the 
making of laws than to the loving of 
liberty. Our capacity for making laws is 
infinite and, perhaps, in that knowledge the 
visitor would be charitable enough to credit 
us with the grace of temperance. Though 


VEN the signs in New Rochelle tell 


, i g 3] j ‘ Yongress has > ic Vi 
Si inal: Hien eles Communes cxtgies 2 pest- of the delights of residence in that Congress has been held up to public view 
tion of uestioned leadership. Ford, Firestone, General “Queen Citv of the Sound.” There, in as a horrible example of a body drunk with 
Motors, Union Pacific System, hundreds of the greatest - 3 


power, the state legislatures have also 
crowded their calendars with fairy-like for- 
mulas for “establishing justice, insuring 
domestic tranquillity, and promoting the 
general welfare.” 

To believe that legislators would fail the 
expectancies of powerful constituents would 
be thoroughly vain—where deeds are prom- 
ised only acts will suffice. In this off year, 
ten of the thirteen legislatures in session got 
4,100 new laws through their hoppers, out- 
doing the output in 1924, the previous off 
year, by 722. For 1925, when the mills of 
forty legislatures were grinding out statutes, 
11,000 new laws got on the books. Of the 


plain view of the traveler and the stranger, 
is the lettered assurance of Clare Briggs, a 
first citizen and regular commuter, that 
New Rochelle is “the place to come when a 
feller needs a friend.” On the published 
word of members of the chamber of com- 
merce, these signs “tell every passerby seek- 
ing for a place where life may be lived, 
where snobbery and pretense are rarest, 
and where every interest and enjoyment, 
from poker to Plato, is most plentiful, that 
New Rochelle is the place.” 

These special claims to fame are made 
by the chamber in a booklet “done into 
printed picture and word by some of its 


hotels and institutions are among our customers. The 
U. 8. Government, alone, purchased 250,000 Fyr-Fyters, 


Complete Line—Important Patents 
We have a complete line of extinguishers for every class 
of fire hazard at prices ranging from $6.95 to $300 per unit 


National Organization 
The Fyr-Fyter Comgeay i is ten years old. Our products 
are nationally advertised, approved by the Underwriter 
Laboratories, and hold important and exclusive patents. 
Every year our sales have shown a remarkable increase. 
Our organization, numbering thousands of salesmen, repre- 
sentatives, agents and distributors, is one of the largest and 
_— id selling organizations in America. 
growth makes it necessary to add, at once, to our 
present force of distributors. The country has been zoned, 
and choice, exclusive territories are open in every State. 
Earnings, based on records of present distributors should 
be $6,000 to $12,000 a year and up without limit. 
Type of Men Wanted 
We want men of good standing and some financial respon- 
sibility, to whom we can turn over the handling and 
direction of Fyr-Fyter sales. Such men must understand 


the hiring, training and direction of salesmen. They must | many talented members.” Each one of : : ; ag 

be able to interview all classes of prospects. They will be ; ‘| . ‘tists is credited witl bills proposed In 1924, 23 per cent became 

oes an opportunity to operate a National Inspection and the contributing artists 1s credited with laws. and on the available ret ; 30 per 
echarge Service in their territories. enough units of artistic energy to “make aws ; anc on 1e avalabie returns o J y 


The capital required is small, as the Company will ship 
all large orders direct. Naturally, every distributor we 
appoint will receive hearty cooperation and will be aided in 
every way by leads and a complete program of sales pro- 
motion. 

Here, then, is a rare and unusual opportunity to join an 
established, growing, permanent business. o matter 
where you live, write for full details. Kindly state your 

qualifications in your first letter. Address: 


R. C. IDDINGS, President, FYR-FYTER CO. 
1461 Fyr-Fyter Bidg., Dayton, Ohio - 


cent of the measures offered this year got by. 

To define the motive forces in this kalei- 
doscope of laws would require a definition 
of the ever-changing aspects of American 
life—the swirling transformations in ways 
of living and doing that ruthlessly demand 
off with the old and on with the new. 


Montana a national 
the names are 


the Four Corners of 
art center,” and “some of 
known in Timbuctoo.” 
Thirty-five years ago, when there was no 
chamber of commerce in New Rochelle, 
Remington, Kemble, and Zogbaum gave the 
village three good reasons for pride in its 
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fe epg GREAT hydro-electric utilities supply constant electric power 
- to Oakland at the rate scale listed above. @ Fuel oil sells at 
. approximately $1.09! per barrel f. o. b. Oakland. A supply is con- 
rs stantly available from four great oil refineries here. 

~ High grade bituminous coal for Send for a copy of “Industrial 
chy steam purposes is quoted at $7.25 Oakland,” and learn why this com- 
ew to $8.25 per ton f.o. b. Oakland. An munity is the fastest growing indus- 
- unlimited supply is available. trial district in the West. 
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yr These figures tell one reason why oe 
ng manufacturing costs are low in Oak- A technical industrial survey will 
he land .. . one of the reasons why great be specially prepared for your par- 
b national industries choose Oakland ticular industry upon request from 
id as the site for western factories. a business executive. 

Z This advertisement of Oakland and Alameda County 

;' t —the West's fastest growing industrial district— 

is produced cooperatively by the Oakland Chamber of 
Commerce, the Alameda County Boardof Supervisors 
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Washington's 
Palatial Hotel 


The Mayflower 





Home of Leaders in 
Statecraft, Diplomacy, 
Finance and Industry 











Business and professional men will 
find here the acme of luxury and 
comfort, at rates no higher than at 
less finely appointed hotels. 


Four Short Blocks 


from 
U. S. Chamber of Commerce 


on 
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NX Connecticut Avenue at L Street A | 





Bureau of 
Canadian 
Information 





The Canadian Pacific Railway through its 
Bureau of Canadian Information, will 
furnish you with the latest reliable infor- 
mation on every phase of industrial and 


agricultural development in Canada. In : 


our Reference Library at Montreal is com- 
plete data on natural resources, climate, 
labor, transportation, business openings, 
etc. Additional data is constantly being 
added. 


Development Branch 


If you are interested in the mining wealth 
and industry of Canada or in the develop- 
ment or supply of industrial raw materials 
available from resources along the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway, you are invited to 
consult this Branch. An expert staff is 
maintained to investigate information 
relative to these resources and to examine 
deposits in the field. Practical informa- 
tion is available as to special opportunities 
for development, use of by-products and 
markets, industrial crops, prospecting and 
mining. 

“Ask the Canadian Pacific about Canada” 
is not a mere advertising slogan. It is an 
intimation of service—without charge or oblt- 
gation—that the information is available and 
will be prompily forthcoming to those who 
desire it. 

CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY CO. 

DEPARTMENT COLONIZATION AND DEVELOPMENT 


4. $. DENNIS Windsor Station 
Chief Commissioner Montreal, Can. 
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| Writing in the Journal of the American Bank- 


Our Savings Drop; 
Stock Sales Up 


MERICA pushed a smaller proportion of 
her income into bank windows marked | 
“Savings” last year than she did in the year | 
before, and the percentage of life insurance | 
written to earnings also dropped. 

Why is this so? 

In seeking the reason for these two reces- | 
sions of business, usually considered as de- 
pendable indicators as to general eeaditione, | 
a first guess is the growth of instalment buy- 
ing. 

This view is refuted by Reuben A. Lewis, 


BUSINESS 





|ers’ Association, who says that we save less 





of investments are changing. 
cry for thrift’ and 
is losing out to the plea of 


because habits 
The bankers’ 
through banks 


the broker who offers investments at a higher | 


rate of return. 
As a nation, says Mr. Lewis, we are putting 


|}our dollars to work where the wages are a 
| little higher. 


Out of a national income ranging around 
75 billion dollars, it is estimated that about 


| 12 billion dollars were saved by the Ameri- 


can individuals and the American busi- 
}ness enterprises during the past fiscal 
|year. More than half of this sum was in- 


| deposited in 


vested in new capital issues. Only one bil- 
lion and a half was accounted for by savings 
banks, the remainder going 


| chiefly to pay for life insurance, instalments 


on real estate and shares in building and loan 
associations. 

A factor in changing investment habits is 
employe stock ownership. _Not long ago the 
Department of Economics at Princeton spon- 


|sored an estimate that wage-earners in the 


United States owned $700,000,000 worth of 
stock in the industries employing them. 


20,000,000 Hold Securities 


IN R. LEWIS brings out the fact that 15,- 


4 000,000 Americans now own stock, and 


| 5,000,000 clip coupons from bonds. 


On instalment selling, he writes: 
“The spectacular features of instalment 


| selling, and the fact that so many evils are 
attributed to this popular practice, doubtless 


| will cause those searching for a plausible and 
| timely explanation for the dechning gains in 


savings and life insurance to attribute the 
shrinkage to this ‘industry of debt.’ 
“However, the real question to be answered 


lis the extent to which the lure of easy ac- 


| quisition has caused the American people to 


| 
| 
| 





“rifting 
] 


spend what they would otherwise have saved. 
According to an extensive and careful survey 
of instalment selling by Milan V. Ayres, an 
economist of Chicago, the annual sales of 
goods, with the exception of real estate, 
stocks and bonds on the deferred payment 


plan, amounted to $6,179,000,000 during the | 
While it has been quite gen-| 
erally held that the more widespread use of | 


year of 1925. 


instalment buying has greatly increased the 
volume of sales, he reported that the total 
increase in instalment buying between 1923 
and 1925 was only 8 per cent. 


“While there is no gainsaying the fact that | 


the sales of automobiles, radios and other 
articles have been promoted by the fact that 
they could be bought on terms, the statistics 
produced by Mr. Ayres would not indicate 
that the existence of this facility has caused 
the American people to make such an en- 
larged draft on the funds they habitually 


have set aside for saving, as would account | 


single-handed for the $400,000,000 slump over 
1925 in savings deposits. 


savings | 
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Business Vision 
points to Lakeland 


Lakeland is destined to be one of 
the four truly big cities of Florida. 
Its central location—its rich agri- 
cultural background (Polk Coun. 
ty, of which Lakeland is the 
leading city, is one of the richest 
per capita counties in the United 
States)—its fine transportation 
facilities—its sane stability and 
its excellent year ‘round living 
conditions—all these make Lake. 
land the choice of big business 
men who kvow that present and 
future opportunities here are very 
bright. 
Eighty thriving industries are 
now flourishing in Lakeland as a 
nucleus for far greater industrial 
activity in this section. 
Let us send you a copy of a 
recently completed industrial 
survey of Lakeland. Address 209 
Orange Street, care 

Why not give yourself and family 

a healthy and happy vacation at 





fakelang., 


LAKELAND, FLORIDA 






Health is Priceless! 





Keep Your 
HEALTH 


this easy, natural way! 


Many busy men and women have for years kept 
their vigor and energy to do strenuous work, or 
relieved some severe ailment, by a few minutes’ 
use each day of the 


VIBRATO-MASSEUR 

“Vibrating Massage’”’ 
With this machine you can enjoy a delightful massage, 
mild or vigorous, for any part of the body. It relieves 
nerve strain, induces sound sleep, strengthens muscles, 
and stimulates action of all vital organs. Does wonders 
for constipation, rheumatism, neuritis, etc. 
“Ten minutes a day is a great help in keeping in the 
pink of condition. It has helped me lose weight,” writes 
one user, “Used it for a lame left shoulder and lame 
hip very successfully,” says another. Write us today 
for booklet giving details and reports from many users 
of what it has done for them. 


VIBRATO-MASSEUR CO. 
620 Metropolitan Life Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Sales representatives wanted. Write us 
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Government Aids 
to Business 


Reports of government tests, investigations 
and researches included in this department are 
available (for purchase or free distribution) 
only when a definite statement to that effect 
is made. When publications are obtainable 
the title or serial number, the source, and the 
purchase price are included in the item. We 
will be glad to furnish them to our readers at 
the price the Government charges. 


On Decemser 31, 1926, the Department of 
Commerce’s regulations governing civilian 
aviation became effective. Aircraft manufac- 

turers, aeronautical engi- 

Rules for Air neers, pilots, publishers 


Navigation and editors of aeronauti- 
Published cal magazines, owners of 


aircraft and others con- 
nected with the aeronautical industry co- 


‘operated with the department in its efforts 


to draw up the most effective and useful 
rules properly to regulate air traffic in a 
manner which will assure safety and be most 
helpful to the development of the industry. 

The regulations were analyzed, section by 
section, in a series of seven conferences be- 
tween different elements of the industry and 
William F,. MacCracken, Jr., the department's 
Assistant Secretary for Aeronautics. Follow- 
ing these conferences the revised regulations 
were submitted to the industry for further 
revision and final approval. 

Copies of the regulations are available to 
those interested. 


“IN BUILDING and construction, as in nearly 
every branch of other lumber-consuming in- 
dustries, there is a definite use for lumber of 

short lengths. At present 


Marketing short lengths are seldom 
Short-Length purchased, as such, but 
Lumber are cut from long lengths 


at the point of consump- 
tion, leaving a large quantity of short-length 
lumber of good quality unutilized at the 
mills. This constitutes a. serious waste of 
valuable raw material, the prevention of 
which is of equal interest to manufacturers, 
distributors, and consumers,” according to 
Herbert Hoover, who writes this in the Fore- 
word to “The Marketing of Short-Length 
Lumber.” This publication is the first re- 
port of the construction subcommittee of the 
National Committee of Wood Utilization. 

The name of the committee expresses 
briefly its purpose, and in this report by the 
subcommittee on construction, specific oppor- 
tunities for utilizing short lengths are made. 
The subcommittee carried out a detailed sur- 
vey of construction requirements for rural, 
suburban, and town small houses and miscel- 
laneous farm buildings, its deductions being 
based on plans for such structures involving 
nearly a million feet of lumber. 

For convenience and in order to place the 
results on a comparable basis, the dwellings 
were classified according to type (the “box” 
house, common to all parts of the country 
and its simple modifications the “L” and “T” 
also generally popular) and height (one, one 
and a half, and two stories). The data given 
in the tables in the report, though they 
specifically relate to the definite types, have 
almost universal application, for the classi- 
fication employed does not standardize the 
appearance of the finished building. 

he plans analyzed for farm buildings in- 
cluded barns, granaries, corncribs, hog houses, 
poultry houses, and miscellaneous structures 
such as stock feeders. Because of the dis- 
similarity of their shape, height, and of their 
method of construction, it was illogical to 








BARRETT JACKS 
know a lot about power 


Barrett Jacks are known to every trade and industry. The 
makers, The Duff Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh, know how to make 
the most of power. 





Speaking of Morse Chains, they say, 
‘As the world’s largest manufacturers 
of lifting jacks, we must maintain a 
steady flow of production. An impor- 
tantstep in guarding against production 
interruptions has been the change from 
belt to chain drives. 


‘Nine Morse Silent Chains, ranging 
from 5 to 30 H.P., drive lineshafts at 
300 R.P.M. from 900 R.P.M. motors. 
The one exception is a 4 to 1 reduction 
from a 1200 R.P.M. motor, 


“Eliminating belt breakage and main- 
tenance prevents costly production de- 
lays. We have never had a breakage 
with Morse chains, and their reduced 
maintenance pays for them many times 
over during their long life. 


“In no instance would we replace 
chain drives with belts.” 


MORSE CHAIN CO., ITHACA, N. Y., U.S. A. 
Branches in principal cities 



























Morse Silent Chain 
Drives from motors 
to line shafts, Duff 
Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh. 








When writing to Morse Cuatn Co. please mention Nation’s Business 
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The Invisible Wrench |. 


thats thrown ry 
into your profits | 


youve factory's present location may be a great 
handicap — you cannot be sure till you have proof 
of how another location would cut your manufac- 
turing costs and better your marketing. 


Wilmington offers you the services of a Consultant 
—to represent you confidentially. If you will write 
and tell us your requirements—materials, labor, ser- 
vices, etc.—this Consultant will make acareful study 
of our city’s qualifications from your standpoint, and 
give you a reliable report free of charge. 


You may find as good reasons for moving to Wil- 
mington as those which are bringing other manu- 
facturers. Seventeen new factories came here last 
year from other localities. 


Competition cannot throw a wrench into your ~. 
profits if you avail yourself of the best Combination/~~ - 
of conditions for your particular business. Lan 
values and taxes affect fixed charges. The quality. 
and cost of facilities furnished by the community; ~:~ RS 
price and merit of labor; freight for you and jf 9) 7's): j 
your customers—these considerations and probably Fivé # 
all others that might interest you, are included in { » / Fgif 3 
Wilmington’s COMBINATION. Hi EL FIRE 2 

Wilmington may or may not be best for you—isn’t peg x , 
it worth while to look into it, with the Consultant} //+ {jsf ¢ / 4 
Service we offer for your convenience? ; 1 
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Address: 
Industrial Department, 
Room 1303 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 








HIGH SPOTS 
Over-night deliveries 
to 30 million people. 
Short haul from coal 
mines and refineries. 
Labor of all grades. 
Numerous industries. 
Three fine railroads. 
New Marine Terminal. 
Freedom from shipping 
jams. Convenience to 
foreign and coastwise 
markets and the fast 
growing Southeast. 
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“The Port of Personal Service” 


When writing to 
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|attempt a grouping by class, type, or form 





| general use. 





Each of the plans was intensively studied 
to determine the number of pieces of each 
length needed. First, the bill of material as 
otiginally prepared by the architect wag uged 
Then a new bill was drawn up, with special 
consideration given the maximum use of 
short lengths, this being determined directly 
from the plans. The quantities of each short 
length specified or permissible and the total 
quantities of long lengths either specified or 
required were then computed. 

This publication is of particular interest to 
owners, architects, quantity surveyors, build. 
ing contractors, real-estate subdividers, build. 
ing and loan associations, lumber dealers, and 
farmers.- The charge for this publication jg 
10 cents. 


IN COOPERATION with the National Associa- 
tion of Glue Manufacturers, the Bureau of 
Standards undertook the study of the use of 
alternative adhesives 
among manufacturers of, 
coated papers. The chief 
reasons advanced for not 
using glue have been 
price considerations, its lack of waterproof- 
ness and reputed variations in quality. There 
has also been some question as to the printing 
quality of glue-bound coated paper. 

These factors have been studied in Jabora- 
tory tests and by semi-commercial runs in 
the experimental paper mill at the Bureau, 
Commercial scale runs were made in a paper- 
coating plant. Printing tests of the papers 
coated were made frequently. 

The results indicate that the proportion of 
glue required in coating mixtures varies with 
the grade of glue. When the better grade 
glues are used the proportion needed may be 
less than that of casein, the material now in 
Little change in present coating 
equipment and operating technique is required 
by the use of glue, since the various grades 
available offer a choice within which local 
conditions may be met. Uniformity in glue 
for coating purposes may be attained by 
drawing specifications to meet local and 
product requirements. 

Ordinary glue-bound coated paper offers no 
new difficulties in- printing except in those 
lithographic and possibly off-set processes 
where a high degree of water resistance is 
required. This work is fully described in 
Technologic Paper 323 of the Bureau of 
Standards, copies of which may be obtained 
from the Superintendent of Documents, Gov- 


Study Use of 
Glue in Coated 
Papers Made 


|ernment Printing Office, at 15 cents. 


IrrecuLaR Pieces of slate of a class usually 
discarded are finding increasing use for slate 
floors, walks, and rustic pavements, according 
to the Bureau of Mines, 
which has recently issued 
Serial 2766, a report on 
recent progress in the 
technology of slate. Frag- 
ments of random sizes and shapes are also 
employed in making a rough cleft masonry 


Utilization of 
Waste Slate 
Increasing 


| wainscoting that is attracting considerable at- 


tention. A wider use of slate in this field is 
forecast when its architectural possibilities 
are more generally recognized. 


Rayon, WHIcH has gained such a prominent 


| place in the textile field, is produced by one 


| of four processes. 


Wiimrncton CHamBer or Commerce please mention Nation's 


It is of little importance 
to the ultimate consumer 
to be able to distinguish 
the product, but it is of 
the utmost importance to 
the textile manufacturer. 
The properties, especially in three of these 
types, are essentially the same, but the little 
difference may cause the manufacturer much 
trouble in handling, dyeing, ete. : 
Conclusive tests for the acetate and nitro 


A Method to 
Distinguish the 
Kind of Rayon 


Business 
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form, cellulose types are fairly well established and | 
udied are proving entirely satisfactory. _ The ace- | 
each tate type is soluble in acetic acid and in 
ial as acetone; this is not true of regenerated 
used rayon—nitrocellulose, viscose, and cupram- 
Decial monium. ‘The nitrocellulose type may be 
se of jdentified by the distinctive dark-blue color | 
rectly to which it changes, when treated with a 
short sulphuric-acid solution of diphenylamine. . 
total A simple and satisfactory test that wiil 
ed or | differentiate between viscose and cupram- 

monium types has not, as yet, been generally 
ast to accepted or approved by the rayon industry. 
vuild- A positive test to differentiate between 
Duild- viscose and cuprammonium requiring a mini- 
, and mum of technique and of time has been 
on is developed. It is described in Bureau of 

Standards’ Technical News Bulletin No. 113. 
socia- THIS PUBLICATION will help all organiza- 
au of tions seeking more information on what 
ise of others are doing in the field of marketing. 
sives It contains the names 
rs of, Guide to Market and addresses of 297 
chief Publications agencies engaged in mar- 
Tr not and Activities ket study. These are 
been classified under such, 
roof. titles as federal bureaus, state bureaus, adver- 
There tising agencies, chambers of commerce, foun- 
inting dations, magazines, trade associations, indi- 

vidual businesses, etc. Besides this classified : 
bora- list, there is a description of the activities of ae ss ; 
ns in each of these agencies as it relates to market- : 
Ireau. ing. Another section deals with the publica- —— _ 
aper- tions in this field. 2 eo 
apers The charge for copies of Market Research Po 

Agencies, Domestic Commerce Series No. 6, Qne- ) | g ype 
on of is 15 cents from the Superintendent of Docu- 
Wi s, Government Printing Office. R d T k Tir Co 
fe li “ eaguces iruc e sts 
ay be A CHART CONTAINING detailed instructions HE scientific design and sturdy construction of Firestone 
reer ns > mk of sere crgnsintinn Non-Skid Hi-Type Tire—with high profile, large rubber 
aa and pens esgcegtics - sal volume, long wearing compound and efficient non-skid tread 
rades Chart Helps aie antie ations: Seated —reduces Truck Tire costs on long continuous hauls under 
local Systematize by the Bureau of Mines, heavy load. 
| glue Mine Rescues Department of Com- By putting your trucks on Non-Skid Hi-Type Tires you can 
d by ~ merce. The chart con- keep cold weather schedules. Your nearest Firestone Dealer 

an yp decmeggeed a as or the eae - will give you quick, efficient service. 
ine superintendent, guards, mine clerk, 

TS NO outside foreman, aaieby” dea electrician, MOST MILES PER DOLLAR 
those master mechanic, machinist, check men, mine “ie 
CESses foreman or captain, chief engineer, etc. A 
ce 18 list of recommended equipment for mine 
ad in rescue stations and a directory of Bureau of 
uu of Mines rescue cars and stations also appear on 
ained the chart, copies of which may be obtained 











Gov- from the Bureau of Mines, Department of 7 
| Commerce, Washington, D. C. AMERICANS SHOULD PRODUCE THEIR OWN RUBBER § msg irwllon$. 
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Tests oF THE fusibility of coal ash and the 







































slate : . ° ° 
ding relation of such tests to the clinkering char- Scienti e Facts tio 
Pfia acteristics of the coal are being conducted 2 ven ns 
anak | at the Pittsburgh Experi- A bo ut D te t How to protect your interest in 
rt on Coal-ash ment Station of the Bu- QONDENSED book on. diet entitled pace processes, trade-marks, in 
ibili + : 7 ? ting for Health an ciency ”’ has act industrial property of every sort. 
| the Fusibility and reau of Mines of the heeth published for free distribution & the How to eliminate expensive investi- 
Frag | Clinkers Department of Com- Health Extension Bureau of Battle Creek, gations, prevent competitors. from 
merce. While laboratory Mich. Contains set of health rules, many of stealing designs, prove invention con- 
. also methods f 1 TF Re ag ege which may be easily followed right at home (ff) tentions, and many other facts im- 
sonry : e = or oA a of ash or while traveling. You will find in this book portant to every manufacturer or 
i ave been carefully investigate by the Bu- a wealth of information about food elements inventor, are disclosed in 
Fy reau and standardized, no comprehensive g and their relation to physical welfare. “HOW TO KEEP INVENTION RECORDS” 
el 3B study has hitherto been ad to how } This book is for those who wish to keep physi- By H. A. Toulmin, Jr. 
ilities . “x : mac € as to how — fit and maintain normal weight. Not in- of the firm of Toulmin and Toulmin, attorneys, 
accurately such tests predict clinker trouble pan tT efey pydoe eh ng with offices in Dayton and Washington. Mr. 
in burning coal. Seven different coals, hav- Name and address on card will bring it without Toulmin is recognized as one of the leading 
: ° “id + ee pape tg oo cost or obligation. authorities who write today on patent subjects. 
inent ing a wide range of ash fusibility, were tested HEALTH.EXTENSION BUREAU His book stands alone as a reference work. 
by the Bureau’s standard sthod 1 tw $2.00 at leading booksellers or from 
y one Se aus standard method and two SUITE T-438 GOOD HEALTH BLDG. 
tance other well-known methods. The coals were BATTLE CREEK , MICHIGAN D. APPLETON & CO., 

“ "ae: ; beg oa 35 West 32nd Street, NB.-2 New York, N. Y. 
umer studied as to distribution and composition pases 
guish of the ash-forming constituents, the sulphur = a 
is of | content, and fusibility of ash. Firing tests [ETC 
ce to | were made on the same coals in a special For N - ~ Z 

; . : or Neatly Creasing and Folding Letters and Printed Matter 

turer. hand-fired furnace dev eloped by the Bureau’s A convenient German Silver device that slips on the second 
engineers. The results of the fusibility tests finger, allowing free use of hand, and operates neatly and 

these i 

little were generally found to be indicative of the ee arte a Tn ee 

much  coeabage’ trouble that was experienced in Fe t sie Bet lete inch ae a neat crease and prevents finger — R 
urni ; r ; 7 _|| Actual size 2x134x}4 inches. ing fitsanyone. Needed on the desk in every office, home 

: ti ony the coals. The work is being con and mailing room. Price, $1.00 each, $10.00 a dean $110.00 a gross. 

ritro- inued on other coals. | __LETOFOLD COMPANY, 1315-B Widener Building, Philadelphia, U.S.A. _ 
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Trend of Anthracite Coal 


Prices at the Mine 


Chart shewing average price af anthra- 
cite coal perton atthe mine, from 1910 eS a 
to 1926. Retail prices follow this basic 


trend. 


Look Ahead. Fuel costs are rising 
fast. When you build or buy a house, 
you contract to heatit for years to 
come. What will your coal, oil or gas 


bill be in 1936? 
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cAmazing umber 


[ not cut from trees] 


AVES 3 FUEL 


Homes built with Celotex are not only more economical 
to heat but more comfortable « - + warmer in winter, 
cooler in summer. Already used in more than 90,000. 


AREFUL tests by heating 

engineers show that from 
25% to 35% of furnace heat is 
needlessly wasted through solid 
walls and roofs. 

That is because wood lumber, 
masonry and other usual walland 
roof materials, alone, offer too 
little resistance to the passage 
of heat and cold. 

But this great waste can now 
be stopped. An amazing heat- 
stopping lumber is available for 
every home, at little or no extra 
building cost. In addition to its 
saving in heating costs, it brings 
comfort and health protection 
that can never be measured in 
dollars and cents. 

This amazing lumber is Celo- 
tex, not cut from trees, but 
manufactured in broad strong 
boards from the tough fibres of 
cane. It is stronger in walls 
than wood and many times bet- 
ter as insulation. It is enduring 


. . scientifically sterilized and 
waterproofed. 

Leading architects and other 
building authorities consider it 
one of the most important con- 
tributions ever made to Amer- 
ican building practice. 

Already more than 90,000 
home owners have built with 
this modern lumber. 

Economists welcome Celotex 
as an important factor in the 
conservation of our fuel re- 
sources. 

Thus Celotex takes its place 
as one of our basic industries. 
Its growth has been tremendous 
... from a production of 12 mil- 
lion square feet in 1922 to an 
output of over 300 million feet 
this year. 

Complete information about 
Celotex may be secured by ad- 
dressing The Celotex Company, 
645 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, 
Illinois. 
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| }'ROM AN old-time door-to-door can- 
vasser for various household articles, I 
learn that new styles in dogs have raised 
the Old Harry with his line of business, 
“In the old days,” says this man, “we 
had nothing to fear from a fuzzy little fat 
white poodle or a pop-eyed Boston bull, 
but these cold-eyed police dogs and husky 
Airedales make a fellow hesitate to enter 
strange premises. For that reason, I have 
quit trying to sell any article that isn’t 
itself a fairly good weapon. Last year I 
sold a new kind of a long-handled carpet 
sweeper, and now I’m introducing a won- 
derful window ventilator—made of heavy 
iron, baked enamel, guaranteed to last a 
lifetime. I figure that with any kind of 
swordsmanship at all when thus armed, I 
ean ward off a dog and perhaps save one 
leg, if not both. It’s an honest to goodness 








fact that many canvassers have quit selling 
small articles in favor of a line in which the 
sample is a weapon. 





“WE to facing modern dogs,” this man 
1 went on, “the most serious problem 
we now have is to catch enough housewives 
at home to give us a chance to work stead- 
ily through a neighborhood. If we find one 
woman at home and stay to tell her of a 
new device she should have, by the time 
we reach the house next door, the wife 
there has finished her simple household 
duties and is gone for the day. Maybe she 
has an office job. At any rate she doesn’t 
stay at home. 





« ANOTHER difficulty is that a wife, 

even in these days of supposed femi- 
nine independence, has surprisingly little 
control of the family pocket-book. All she 
has is the modest allowance that her hus- 
band doles out to her for buying whatever 
is needed for the home and children. Men 
who like the latest labor-saving machines 
in their offices are slow to become enthu- 
siastic over labor-saving devices for the 


use of their wives.” 

“N INE may not be the most dignified 
job on earth,” this same canvasser 
‘said to me, “but many a. haughty dame 
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—we 
I 3 = ie D aed A expect from Dodge is the incident of a certain great 
| ; : ¢ fire and two Dodge engineers who, before the fire had 
ed f been fully extinguished, were on the ground obtaining 
requirements for rebuilding the giant enterprise. 
we _ | Man power. An extensive plant. Resources. Dodge has 
‘at |e my | facilities which spell the difference between oroviding 
il] — 4 rs merely good equipment and providing equipment best 
. ) , fitted to the needs of the user. 
y : An organization able to supply not only one part but ll major parts 
ter . e : of Industry’s production equipment.* Engineers to keep Dodge 
. é 9 ’ : ; products a step ahead of Industry’s demands. A huge warehouse in 
y : Mishawaka, another at Oneida, New York, a Distributing Ware- 
ve ; j Mishawak h Oneida, New York, a Distributing W: 
n’t . house in Chicago, and dealers everywhere. Dodge alone offers you 
. this which explains the added value of the name Dodge. 
I . - \ # Power Transmitting Special Machinery 
yet ; ? Material Handling Dodge-Timken Bearing Applications 
yn- a DODGE MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
Vv ’ “ or Factories at Mishawaka, Ind., and Oneida, N.Y. General Offices, Mishawaka, Ind. 
y 3 op Branches: New York Boston Newark Philadelphia Oneida Cleveland Cincinnati 
a ‘ 4 Atlanta Houston St.Louis Chicago Minneapolis San Francisco 
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aa 
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Insure your 
parcel post 


BUSINESS 














HERE is no need to take a chance 

of suffering a loss on parcel post 
packages damaged, stolen or de- 
stroyed in transit. Simply supply 
yourself with a North America 
Coupon Book, as issued in con- 
venient denominations, and, at the 
cost of a few cents per package, 
you are assured of prompt and 

satisfactory adjustment in 

the event of mishap. 


the North America 
way § i 

































Insurance Company of North America 


' ; 

! : 
ea ; i Sixteenth Street at the Parkway n 
The Oldest American Philadelphia, Pa., Dept. N-2 t 
Fire and Marine ! : 
Insurance Company’’ Name .... --.----------++--------eeeeeneenneeennseee eres } 
I 
Founded 1792 1 Street ....-----------------r---0ennnn-n- 222 one eee eeeeees i 
’ I i oe icsnchioeannnnaenen State......- : 
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Why they can’t stop 


FLORIDA! 


@ The flood of humanity flowing 
Floridaward is as irresistible as 
the flow of lava. Wild specula- 
tion could not stop the inevitable, 
vibrant development of this ‘‘Last 
American Frontier.” ‘“* Oppor- 
tunity” has made Florida his 
home — he invites you to enter 
and prosper with him. Just why 
he has gone to Florida; why 
thousands of others have gone 
and why still greater thousands 
are ing their money to work 
for them is explained in a graphic, 





The logical location for Southern 
Industries. Four radiating trunk 
line railroads, eight steamship 
lines in world commerce, eco- 
nomical electric power, abundant 
ipping story of an. irresistible labor, mild climate, pure water, 
orce. living conditions ideal. Many 
@ You may read this story by filling available factory sites on deep 
in the attached coupon and mail- water or inland. 
ing it. There is no charge or 
obligation. 





The place for you to locate. 
For information and booklet address 


TOURIST AND CONVENTION 


BUREAU 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
Charleston, S. C. 


i ‘ ~ dale 5 
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THE FILER-CLEVELAND CO. 

129 Northeast First Street, Miami, Florida 
Please send me, without charge, the booklet : 
“The Great American Movement” 
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who opens the front door in response to 
my tapping might be surprised to know 
that my income is greater than her hus- 
band’s. Indeed, most people would be 
amazed to know what a tremendous factor 
door-to-door selling has become in our 
economic scheme. It would be interesting 
if somebody were to estimate how many 
millions of dollars worth of goods are moved 
in this way. If we canvassers all stopped 
for a month, many factories would have to 
shut down, and the result would be a far- 
reaching blow to business conditions that 
might affect even those housewives who 
hold us in contempt.” 





[TREN he told me about a hard-boiled 
friend of his selling electric washing 
machines, who went to an employment 
agency and got in touch with several score 
of women who make a business of going 
from house to house to do family washing. 
The salesman made a deal with many of 
these women that, whenever they struck a 
house with no washing machine, they 
should raise a rumpus about the home be- 
ing so poorly equipped and threaten not 
to come again. When a sale resulted from 
this line of attack, the washwoman re- 
ceived a $10 commission. 








A DEPARTMENT store manager tells 
_4% me that it is almost unheard of for a 
child to ery in this store while being out- 
fitted for shoes or clothing. The reason is 





| 
| 


that the store has a careful selection of 
sales girls in the children’s department. All 
girls there have a strong mother instinct 
and know how to handle children. 





 pamienes that employ house-to-house can- 
vassers have a heavy labor turnover. 
One firm, after carefully eliminating un- 
desirables, started a class of fifty through 
their course of instruction. But in three 
weeks only four of these were left. 





CHEMIST hit on a formula for a new 

kind of bluing, I think it was, to 

use in washing clothes. After experiment- 

ing for years he finally got his product on 

the market and spent $100,000 in advertis- 

ing and selling organization. But he lost 
every cent of his big investment. 

Just one trivial little item of human na- 
ture wrecked him. 

Women would not shake the bottle before 
using! 

Directions plainly printed on each and 
every bottle set forth the necessity of 
shaking well if the product were to be ef- 
fective. 

But, nevertheless, housewives just would 





not shake the bottle. 





4) DWIN 8S. STROUT, whose agency sells 
farms and other real estate all over the 


| United States, tells me of a man who 
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wished to buy a factory in New Jersey 
and made an offer to the owners of $75,000. 
But because this was on the 13th of the 
month and the buyer was superstitious, he 
did not make any down payment to bind 
the bargain. The next day the owner of 
the property changed his mind. Now the 
man who thought the 13th day was un- 
lucky is paying $16,000 rent on a five-year 
lease with option to buy for $100,000. It is 
indeed unlucky to do business on the 13th, 
remarks Strout, if a foolish superstition 
prevents you from snapping up a bargain. 





Sao BEST olfactory advertising, says a 
confectioner, is done by means of pop- 
corn. People often stop and buy popcorn 
just because of the smell, when they aren’t 





hungry for popcorn or for anything else. 
The good odor of fresh popcorn simply 
stirs pleasant memories which makes them 
take a package home. 





HEATRICAL business is affected more 

than the public realizes by news in the 
papers. 

Anything which. depresses people has a 
tendency to make them seek diversion. 
Theaters in the United States werc excep- 
tionally prosperous during the late war. 
Even a poor play could usually draw a 
capacity crowd. 





T HAS often been remarked that moving- 

picture theaters have attracted the gal- 
lery crowds away from the legitimate 
houses, and that gallery seats are too ex- 
pensive to compete successfully with the 
movies. The truth is that gallery seats 
have often been not expensive enough. In 
times of extravagance everybody has a 
horror of appearing as humble as he really 
is. Hence, thousands of persons, who would 
have no reasonable objection to occupying 
gallery seats, have not wished to do so for 
fear of having it appear that they could not 
afford any better. One New York theater, 
some years ago, adopted the plan of charg- 
ing seventy-five cents for most of the gal- 
lery seats and one dollar for the seats in 
the first two rows. It was noted that the 
dollar seats were all sold out first, but that 
there was small demand for the others. 
The manager then raised the price for all 
the gallery to one dollar, and the crowd im- 
mediately increased. 





XPERIENCED theatrical men know 

that the ideal time to produce a new 
play is in November. The chances for its 
Success are considerably better than any 
other month of the year, better even than 
im mid-winter, when, presumably, getting 
indoors out of the snow or winter weather 
might seem even more desirable. The. ex- 
planation seems to be that in November the 
weather has only recently become too cold 
for people to be driving about, or engaging 
In Outdoor sports, and there comes a big 
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DETROIT : -: « +.+ 3 
CHICAGO: . - 3 
ERIE CLEVELAND > 1 
CINCINNATI 3 
PITTSBURGH: -. 1 


BALTIMORE -.-.: 4 

PHILADELPHIA: - 4 

NEW YORK CITY -« 3 
(AVERAGE 2% DAyYs) 


These days of small order buying the 
manufacturer who offers best delivery 
has the “edge” on competition. 


Erie manufacturers profit by fast, through 
service to principal distributing centers 
from the Atlantic to the Mississippi. 


Half the nation’s hundred-thousand-popu- 
lation cities lie within a 400-mile radius 
of Erie. That means 39 first class markets 
within 234 days freight time of your new 
or branch plant here—via New York 
Central, Pennsylvania, Nickel Plate and 
Bessemer main line service, augmented 
by far-reaching electric and motor 
freight facilities. 


A rare combination of basic advantages— 
market, transportation, raw materials, 
labor and power— 
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to nation’s big buyers over 4 great railroads 


attract industries to Erie. Get the facts in 
full detail from “5 Great Advantages.” 


Free Book of Vital Facts 


Don’t under-rate this book because it is 
free. Its significant facts and figures are 
worth careful study by industrial execu- 
tives everywhere — 32 pages of valuable 
information for every manufacturer. Send 
the coupon. Or let our Industrial Board 
furnish a confidential detail survey of 
Erie’s 5 great advantages as related to 
your immediate problems. 


ERIE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
Erie, Pa. 


ERIE 


PENNSYLVANIA 








City of re 
great . 
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advantages Aa 


ERIE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
Erie, Pa. 


Please send a copy of your booklet “5 Great 
Advantages.” 
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TORO ‘Park Special’”’ working 








e in Lincoln Park, Los Angeles 





The Toro Park Special 


isa 30-inch power mower for use on large lawns, 
city parks, golf courses and cemetaries. Efh- 
cient and dependable. Will do the work of 7 
men using hand-mowers. 

Over 1700 country clubs and private estates use 
Toro Machinery in maintaining perfect playing 
conditions for ‘golfers. Ask t eenskeeper 
at your own club what he thinks of Toro 
Equipment. 

Illustrated catalog will be sent on request 


TORO Manufacturing Co. 








When writing to Exte CuamBer or ComMenes-and Toro ManuracrukinG Co. please mention Nation's Lusiness 








3042-3146 Snelling Ave., Minneapolis, Minn, 
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le. YEARS of seasoned ex- 
5 perience in every phase 
of banking service have qualified 
this bank to act as“A Thoroughly 
Satisfactory Banking Home” for 
financial and business institu- 
tions requiring Chicago facilities. 
We cordially invite you to utilize the broad 
experience, conservative counsel and sin- 


cerely helpful spirit which are at the service 
of our 65,000 customers and correspondents. 


FREDERICK H. RAWSON 
Chairman of the Board 


HARRY A. WHEELER 
President 


UNION TRUST 
COMPANY 


CHICAGO 


Offering the Seven Essentials of a Banking Home 


Safety Spirit + Caliber -« Convenience + Completeness + 


Experience + Prestige 
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reaction in favor of indoor entertaiq 
ments. Moreover, the town is filled with 
people, not long back from their summer 
outings, who gregariously desire to » 
where they can see other humans and tak 
up those pleasures which are typical of the 
city rather than of the country. 


AIN has more influence in keeping pep. 

ple away from a theater or other en. 
tertainment in a small town than in the 
larger cities. A person who has been reared 
in a small town and spent most of his fife 
there pays more heed to rain or other ym 
favorable weather, even if he is in the city, 
than a born and bred city person. The 


reason is simply a state of mind. Fewer 
taxicabs are available in a small place, the 
streets are probably muddy, street cars are 
infrequent, and, even though the distances 
are not so great, the people get into the 
habit of changing their plans whenever a 
rainstorm seems to make this necessary. 


ERTAIN holidays are better than 

others for theater crowds. By far the 
greatest demand for theater seats in the 
entire year is on Washington’s Birthday. 
It comes in mid-winter when there is noth- 
ing else to do; moreover, it is not 2 day of 
home gatherings or big dinners—simply a 
day when one is not obliged to go to work. 
At one time Christmas holiday week was 
supposed to be a jinx week in the theaters, 
and many play-houses closed down rather 
than face the competition of social events 
which kept the theater crowds otherwise 
oceupied. In part at least this has been 
overcome, and not only the holiday week 
but even Christmas and New Year’s are 
good theater days. Next to Washington’ 
Birthday, however, the best holiday # 
Thanksgiving. 


ERE'’S still another angle on automo 
biles. A real estate investor built an 


| apartment house some years ago in a big 


industrial city. For a time he had no 
trouble keeping his suites filled, but later 
he lost tenants because he had no garage 
space. He built a covey of individual 
garages in the rear, one for each suite, and 
for some years had no further trouble. 
But last week he was compelled to buy & 
vacant lot a short distance up the street 
and build a good-sized garage. Most of 
his tenants are now in the two-car-family 
class, and they will not stay unless there 
is a place reasonably near in which to ob 
tain storage and service. It used to be 
that a man not living in his own home did 
most of the work on his car himself. But 
in these instalment days, if he keeps 3 
car for himself and another for his wile 
or children, he hasn’t time to do all the 
tinkering for both and wants a place within 
walking distance where an able-bodied maa 
will pester his cars for him. ‘ 
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